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THE MORMONS. 
SHALL UTAH BE ADMITTED INTO THE UNION? 


i seems to be generally expected that, Oongress, which invariably grows more 
a 


tno very distant period, the Mormons 
will apply to Congress, to be admitted as 
an integral-part into our Union—as a 
State of this Federacy of ours. We form 
the only Confederation that has ever ex- 
isted with a coherent territory, a country, 
and that makes at the same time the ad- 
mission of new members a part of its fun- 
damental policy. The Hanseatic League 
was @ league of scattered communities, 
whose union, if we may say so, was only 
on the seas, and in the foreign factories. 
Weare, moreover, the only instance of a 
confederacy which leaves self-govern- 
ment to its components, and which, nev- 
ertheless, has a general government that 
goes far beyond a common league.* The 
relation which a State thus bears to the 
whole, is peculiar and complicated—a re- 
lation which must not be lightly treated. 
It produces problems that cannot be 
solved by a political formula of a few 
words, 0 ered by the demagogue or the 
pettifogging politician, as panaceas are 
advertised, fit to cure all ills from scro- 
fala and consumption, to melancholy and 
8 fretful temper. 

The Mormons will knock at our gate, 
as it is frequently and not inaptly called 
in the newspapers. Will they find writ- 
ten over it: Positively no Admittance, 
or will they meet with their peculiar ad- 
vocates, and, after some wrangling in 


partisan-like the longer it lasts, become 
one of our sister States ? 

That knocking at the door of the 
Union, might suggest a scene somewhat 
of this sort: 


Somne: The Gate of the Capitol, at 
Washington—Inside and Outside of 
the Gate. 

The Mormons at the Gate.—Bang, 
a be he House, fr hin. 

of t ‘ouse, from within.— 
when there? Who makes this noise? 

Mormons.—We are Latter-Day Saints, 
sir—Mormons, if you please. 

Speaker, as before—And what of 
that? ‘Why such a noise? 

Mormons.—We wish to be admitted ; 
indeed, we want to be; we insist upon 
it; indeed, the Lord demands it. 

Speaker, always through the key-hole. 
pon what = of people are you? 

hat is your religion, since you speak 
of the Lord? * ‘ 

Several voices from within.—No reli- 
gion, no religion here! We have no- 
thing to do with religion here. 

of the Mormon Delegation,— 

Sir, you have no right whatever to care 

a straw for religion. Religion is all on 

our side, All we do and say, is religion, 

but you have nothing to do with it. 

Obey the Lord, and let us in. But as it 
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is our mission always and everywhere 
to preach Joe Smith and Truth, we are 
willing to satisfy you. We do not onl 
believe, like you, in 2’ God who is 4 
but, more than that, we believe in a God 
that becomes better and better—not only 
in a perfect God, but one that becomes 
perfecter and perfecter, as he grows 
older—not only in a God that isa seit, 
but one that has besides, limbs and: 
habitation. Oh, yes! Oh, yes! Believe 
ye outsiders inside, and open the door. 

e are a wondrous people. We do not 
only believe all things, but a great deal 
more. We ‘do not only believe all 
things, but we know all things, and, we 
know, not only that we shall be re- 
deemed, but that we ourselves shall be- 
come gods, with power and glory, at 
least-so far as the pantaloonery is con- 
cerned. The womankind—darling crea- 
tures—will follow us. 

A voice through the key-hole, from 
within.—Oan you not be a little in a 
hurry, and become gods before the next 
Presidential election? You might help 
us, and it would make you very popular, 
gentlemen. You know, you say the 
whole world will be at an end pretty 

anyhow. Now, why won’t you 
be quick about it? 

Speaker.—Order! And how about 
your republicanism? You know, that 
old parchment says that none but repub- 
fics shall be admitted as members of the 
confederacy. 

_ Mormons.—We beg your pardon, sir; 
no such thing. The Oonstitution— 
which was inspired: everything is in- 
spired—says that the United States shall 
guarantee to each State a republican 
government ; but if a State has no re- 
publican government, they can’t guaran- 
tee it. That is clear. Besides, sir, we 
are a republic, and we are not, The 
Lord rules his: saints through Brigham, 
and Brigham has been appointed by the 
Lord, so we are not; and you not 
trouble yourself about that guaranteeing 
business. And we are a republic, be- 
cause every year, Brigham, appointed by 
the Lord, asks the Mormons whether 
that appointment suits them. Have you 
ever heard the like of such republican- 
ism? Did we not tell yon that all of us 
are going to be gods? Equality for ever! 
We are a “ theo-democracy,” sir. Only 
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think! Brigham is inspired every day 
and every hour, what to say and what 
to write, and what to do, and our news- 
paper contains the revelations as clearly 
as those shoulder-blades Pas the inspir- 
ations of Mahomet. uma, and all 
that sort of men, were inspired but once, 
and then their inspiration was at a dead 
halt. That was monarchiecal; but we 
have inspiration as long as a railway; 
running on at full speed, sometimes back- 
ing a little, to be sure; but what of that? 
Do you want more ? 

Voices from within.—Let them in! 
Let them in! 

Speaker —Order! I don’t exactly 
want more. Indeed, Messrs. Saints, it 
seems a little too much already. And 
pray, how is it with some elements of 
civilization, such as property and mar- 
riage? Some people tell rather ugly 
stories about you. 

Mormon.—Have at you again, sir. 
You call marriage an element of civiliza- 
tion,do you? ‘Why, sir, we swim in this 
element. You call the family the basis 
of all political society? We make fami- 
lies as plenty as chicken-coops. Didn’t 
Mr. Ferris tell you that the saints build 
family houses like barracks—box to box 
—a new wife, sa new coop? We do not 
only acknowledge the family and mar- 
riage as you do, who stop with such a 
heathen as Theseus, that was deified by 
his godless people for having established 
wedlock between one man and one 
woman; but we are . grogrestye and 
expansive people. Bless the Anabap- 
tists! We make the family as wide as 
a lawyer’s conscience. It is a lovely 
state, for it is fall of love. Yes, sir, we 
do not only give wives to all men and 
gods,* but as many as they choose, and 
why should we not? Shall the liars, 
the Mahometans, have. all the good 
things to themselves? Your Mr. Noyes, 
of Oneida county, says:. Though a man, 
love apples, may he not relish a peach 
too? We take peaches, apples, and all. 
And then, as to property, why, sir, we 
are—indeed—we—why, you know, sir, 
we are a holy mixture of socialism, and 
hierarchy, and individualism, and theo- 
cracy, and democracy, and all manner 
of things.. Mixed governments, you 
know, are the best; we have, in fact, 
the government of the angels, we know 





* The blasphemers actually assign a number of wives to the present Lord. We say the present Lord, for 
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deeds 


same man. Ten times rather would we vote for 
such acrew to call itself a sister State. 


Father had a father, and so 0; 
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we have; and “we know that we know 
it.” 

Speaker.—Very, well, gentlemen, be 
pleased to be seated—outside there— 
somewhere. We shall take the matter 
into consideration, In the meantime, 
you need not sae Soe so furiously 
against our door. We shall let you 
know when we shall have come to a 
conclusion. 

Speaker retires; the Saints curse. 


And we will take the matter into con- 
sideration, as gravely and -as briefly as 
we can. 

Suppose then, the people of Utah dis- 
trict, that is the Mormons, having in- 
creased to that number which of late has 
usually been considered sufficient to form 
a State, come before Congress, with a 
Constitution of their own peculiar polity, 
and ask to be admitted into the Gaion 
ought they to be admitted? We say, 
with a Constitution of their own peculiar 
polity, embodying the chief features of 
their present politico-religious organiza- 
tion, as we know it and as the Mormons 
proclaim it, and consider it necessary 
and divine. If they give up their organi- 
zation, and everything that ‘binds them 
together as a Mormon society, and do it 
thoroughly and sincerely, no discussion 
whether they ought to be admitted is 
necessary in this place. 

We naturally turn, first of all, to our 
Constitution, to see what it permits or 
ites, regarding the admission of new 

tates. 


The first paragraph of .section 8, arti- 
cle iv., runs thus: 

“New States may be admitted by the 
Congress into the Union; but no new 
State shall be formed or erected within 
the jurisdiction of any other State; nor 
any other State be formed by the junc- 
tion of two or more States, or of 
States, without the consent of the legis- 
latures of the States concerned, as well 
as of the Congress.” ~ 

This is absolutely all and 
everything positive that the great instru- 
ment contains regarding the subject of 
admission—a subject on which our con- 
federacy so materially differs from the 
federal States that have existed or are 
still in existence. 

The passage consists of two parts: the 
one, containing the first eleven words, 

ves to Congress the right of adinitting 

tates; the other limiting this right in 
some essential points. We have to do 
with the first part only. 


Shall Utah be admitted into the Union? 


men 


A simpler, plainer sentence never was 
written. It confers a right, and in doing 
so it uses the subjunctive. Oongress 
‘may admit new States, It imposes no 
duty, except, as a matter of course, those 
ee duties, which every right and 
privilege imposes upon us, namely, te 
use saa exercise it fairly, fatieioualy: sid 
as upright men, impartially and candi 
weighing the interests and claims of 
parties concerned. It imposes the duty 
spon Congress. Oongress is an assem- 
blage of legislators in a high sphere, and 
‘the very right that is granted imposes 
the solemn duty of handling it in a 
statesmanlike manner, considering the 
welfare of ourselves, of the applicants, 
and of our country at large, having an 
honest eye to the spirit in which the 
same right may have been exercised on 
former occasions, and to the claims 
which may have fairly sprung up accord- 
ingly, seeking at the same time to obtain 
ampler information from the Oonstita- 
tion itself, and from the state of things 
which existed when the Oonstitution 
was adopted, or, which amounts nearly 
to the same thing, endeavoring to find 
the meaning of its provisions from the 
sense which the framers must be su 
posed to have attached to the wo 
| used. 

e repeat once more, the Oonstita- 
tion says that Oongress may admit 
States. The framers were not unac- 
quainted with the word shall. They . 
haye used it many times in the pact 
which they drew up for the coun- 
try. They were not unskilled in pre- 
scribing limitations. The. Constitution 
has throughout a strongly limitary cha- 
racter, and, in one respect, it may he, 
said to possess a peculiarly limitary 
character, inasmuch as it prescribes that 
Congress shall have no powers except 
those which are expressly granted in the 
instrument itself. In the case whieh 
occupies us, however, the Oon 
is simply of a permissive ¥ 
says: For fear that you may. 
grant no power of admitting new St 
if we do not mention it, we here declat 
that you may do so. d here it sto 
Tt does not add: If such or such num 
of people, apply under certain and 7 
circumstances, you must do it. 


Constitution prevents the United States 


from being a closed confederacy; it in- 
fuses the principle of expansiveness; it 
prevents the United States, in this re- 
spect, from being considered like the 
other federal republics that existed at 














the time of their birth, and in which 
the existing number of States or pro- 
vinces was fundamental and final. Our 
Constitution is an abstemious document. 

If Congress must decide whether a 
State is to be admitted or not, it must be 
decided by votes; and what considera- 
tions ought to guide each member of 
that body in deciding with manly direct- 
néss of purpose and principle, waiving 
invidious secondary motives, what vote 
he ought to cast on so grave a question ? 
The Constitution appeals to him for his 
vote, but he is not allowed arbitrarily, 
whimsically or selfishly, to deevide the 
ease “in his conscience ;” as little as the 
joryman is, though his conscience also is 
appealed to. Man has never the right 
to act arbitrarily, whimsically or selfish- 
ly, and certainly not when he acts for 
his country. 

We are well aware that there are per- 
sons, who entertain strange notions re- 
garding the right of their voting which- 
ever way they please, so soon as a vote 
by ballot is required. The ballot, they 


say, appeals by its very character to ~ 


their conscience, and by conscience they 
mean, in fact, perfect arbitrariness. We 
have heard of a case which, if it were 
as it was reported, would serve as an 
illustration of what we mean. We sup- 
pose that it was erroneously given to us, 
and we prefer, therefore, to use it for 
our purpose as a mere supposition. 
Suppose, then, there is a college, char- 
tered and rechartered several times, and 
in*each of its charters it is distinctly 
stated that no religious test whatsoever 
shall be applied in the appointment of 
professors or the admission of students. 
“A chair of one of the natural sciences is 
to be filled. Among the candidates for 
this chair is an individual, readily al- 
lowed on all hands to be of unblemished 
character and pre-eminently qualified 
by his acquirements and reputation, as 
well as by his skill in teaching, to fill it 
with honor, yet the majority of trustees 
vote against him, according to their 
conscience, as they say, because he hap- 
pens to be a Unitarian. In this sup- 
posed case we say the trustees did not 
vote conscientiously, because, although 
appealed to for their ballot, into which 
no person had any right to inquire, 
the express command of the charter de- 
‘manded that they should use no reli- 
gions test, and they were not, in good 
‘faith and strict duty, permitted to do 
that by secret ballot, which they could 
het openly avow, or justify. 
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It is equally plain that, on the other 
hand, a man has no right to determine 
his vote by any motive he chooses, pro- 
vided it be not in so many words pro- 
hibited. Woe to the man who has no 
better support or excuse for his actions 
than the mere absence of direct prohibi- 
tion—in politics, in morals, in religion. 
Such a man is exemplified by the bib- 
bing parson in Peregrine Pickle, who 
prefers drinking strong whisky to wine, 
because the Bible nowhere prohibits the 
drinking of punch; or, if a historical 
instance be preferred, by the Danish 
baron von Viereck, with whom a friend 
expostulated on the outrage that he had 
allowed his daughter actually to marry 
the king, the undivorced queen still liv- 
ing; whereupon the baron answered 
that he could find no pass in the 
Bible that prohibits a Danish king from 
having two lawful wives. , 

A member of Oongress, required to 
vote on the admission of a new State into 
the Union, ought to ask himself these 
three questions: 

Have the United States, by uniform 
action, and the course of their history, 
entered into an implied compact, re- 
quired by good faith fairly to be carried 
out, that in due time a certain number 
of settlers, with a certain territory, be 
admitted ? 

Does the Constitution directly, or in- 
terpreted—as all sound interpretation 
must be—by common sense and good 
faith, demand or prohibit anything re- 
garding admissions into the Union? 

Are there any considerations which 
demand of me to withhold my vote for 
admission, on the ground that by the 
admission, a foreign and disturbing ele- 
ment would be infused into that great 
and large State-system for which [, upon 
oath, am here to legislate? 

The question of admission is one that 
relates to the Constitution, to faith, 
to statesmanship and—like all acts of; 
man—to sound morality in general. 

The first of these questions can be 
easily answered. Ever since the passing 
of the famous ordinance of Congress, of 
the 18th of July, 1787—a law passed by 
the very founders of this government, 
and which, in its fifth clanse, stipulates 
that whenever any of the said States 
(States contemplated to arise out of the 
territory to which this ordinance 4p- 
plies), shall contain 60,000 free inhabi- 
tants, such a State shall (and may before) 

be admitted on an equal footing with the 
original States in all respects whatever, 
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and shall be at liberty to form a perma- 
nent Constitution and State government, 


provided it shall be republican, &c.—ever = Ooncernin 


since, we say, it has been held that if 
sixty thousand free inhabitants settled 
on @ convenient territory, ask for ad- 
mission, it ought not in fairness to be 
withheld. In many cases the population 
of the new State did not amount to that 
number. The Americans have set out 
in their history, and they set out to 
this day, in their policy, from the truth 
that this continent, vast, fertile, and 
beautiful, was made to be inhabited by 
men, who, with all the arts of civiliza- 
tion, would make it the support of as 
many free beings as can here find the re- 
ward of their lawful exertions. They 
adopted as a fundamental idea, that the 
first comers had no right to slam the door 
behind them; but that those who should 
come later had a fair Gaim to aid in set- 
tling this extensive land. They acted on 
the idea that the establishment of the 
government did not arrest the state of 
things, but that the Americans them- 
selves would become an emigrating and 
settling race within the territory, and 
lastly, they set out with the noble idea 
that the States, forming the great pact, 
did not thereby constitute themselves 
into a closed society, to which the settlers 
of a new territory should be “sub- 
jects.” Our State system was declared 
at once an “open” one. Itis a feature 
in our Constitution, as great and wise, 
as the provision that says: Let all the 
rivers be free, and all they carry shall 
pass. We have uniformly acted upon 
these principles, and can never, in fair- 
ness, refuse a State admission, simply 
because we are asked for our vote, and 
do not choose to vote Aye. No one of 
us has arbitrary authority, for the very 
reason that all of us are free. 

We pass to the second and third ques- 
tions. And first, what does the Consti- 
tution enjoin or prohibit, that bears upon 
the question of admission, directly or in- 
directly? It enjoins, directly, that the 
States of the Union must have republican 
governments. It prohibits, indirectly, 
a voter on the question of admission, to 
be guided by religious preferences. As 
to the first, we have the 4th section of 
Article IV., which says: 

“The United States shall guarantee to 
every State in this Union a Republican 
Form of Government, and shall protect 
each of them against Invasion, and on 
Application of the Legislature, or of the 
Executive (when the Legislature cannot 
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the second, we find, as 
the first words of the Additional Arti- 
cles: 


“Congress shall make no law respeot- 
ing an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

We find, moreover, the following 
words, closing Article VI. of the Consfi- 
tution: 

“No religious Test shall ever be re- 


be convened), against domestic 
lence.” 


- quired as a Qualification to any Office or 


public Trust under the United States.” 

These are the only passages in whioh 
the words religion and religious occur in 
the whole Oonstitution and Amend- 
ments, 

It will be admitted that the fourth 
section of Article IV., contains a rule 
applicable to him who votes on admis- 
sion, although it speaks of States “in this 
Union,” only. The question is, whether 
the applying State shall be “in this 
Union” or not. It would be sheer loss 
of time, were we to dwell. on this sub- 
ject. What we have to dwell upon, 
however, is that the provision uses the 
word shall, not may ; that it guarantees 
& certain government to every State, and 
that this government must be republican, 

The command expressed by the word 
shall, shows that the sequel is of para- 
mount importance; and that which is 
held by the Constitution so important, 
is that a republican government be gua- 
ranteed to all States. Does this mean 
that the United States shall be ready to 
side with the republican party, should 
there ever be civil broils between repub- 
licans and monarchists in any State, if 
called upon to do so, but that the United 
States have no business with the form of ; 
State governments, monarchical, sacer- 
dotal, or ochlocratic, if the State chooses. 
to have a king, or live under a govern- 
ment of priests, or crouch beneath a 
succession of mobs, en mence? Or 
does it plainly mean that republics alone 
can be tolerated in, and, therefore, re, 
ceived into’ the Union? 

We have already referred to the faet 
that all sound interpretation must be 
founded on common sense and good 
faith. The latter implies that we must. 
take words as they were meant, not ae- 
cording to what skill or violence may 
possibly make them ap to mean; 
and, accordingly, we all know perfectly 


well, both that the framers of our : 
stitution meant to be republicans, 
that they were sensible men. It would, 
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however, betray less than even ordinary 
common sense, had the framers enter- 
tained the idea that a confederacy of 

yermanency, vigor, and vitality, could 
be established, with principalities and 
republics, theocracies, and communisms. 
They, as all great institutors, had in view 
to create a living organism, not to stitch 
together a quilt, the more liked the more 
the rags contrast. The provision says 
that the United States shall protect re- 
publicanism in each State, because all 
are republics, and because it is essential 
that they are, and remain so. The mere 
tyro in our history knows this perfectly 
well. The Constitution omits mention- 
ing that all components of the Union shall 
be republics, for the same reason that it 
does not say a word of the publicity of 
@ongress. That which is not only ad- 
mitted by all, but which forms the ori- 
ginal mould of our thoughts, is never 
mentioned except by the analyzing phi- 
losopher. 

The member of Oongress then, who 
must vote on the admission of a State, 
must ask himself, if it becomes necessa- 
ry, Has this applying State a republican 
form of government? And thus we 
ask, do the Mormons form a republic? 
This leads to another question: What is 
arepublic? Dictionaries, which hardly 
ever give definitions, but merely strive 
to indicate the sense of the word, are of 
n6 use to us in this case, and in an in- 
quiry, which, if successful, would furnish 
authority for the lexicographer, but can- 
not take the lexical explanations as a 
standard. Above all, we are bound to 
take the word Republic in the sense in 
which it was usually taken at the time 
of the framing of our Constitution, and 
in which we know, or have good reason 
te believe, the framers to have taken it. 

A State is not a republic, simply be- 
cause its chief is non-hereditary. The 
Dealai-Lama is, if not elective, certainly 
selective and non-hereditary ; but Thibet 
has never been considered a republic, 
Nor does the elective character of the 
chief magistrate stamp the State with 
republicanism. No man has ever called 
the States of the Church a republic, be- 
eause the Pope proceeds by election 
from the conclave. Nor is a State a 
monarchy because the chief magistrate is 
hereditary, as the stadtholders of Hol- 
land were for a time. Napoleon went 
even so far as to have his first five-frano 
pieces inscribed, on the obverse, with 
the words: Napoleon, Emperor of the 
French, and on the reverse, with those 
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of: French Republic. We sup the 
will be called in future, Transition F Fives, 

However difficult it may be to give a 
perfect definition of the term Re- 
public, ey because it has been used 
in many different meanings, we know 
thus much for certain, that our institu- 
ters understood by republic, a govern- 
ment of a popular cast, in which the 
legislature forms an organism through 
which public opinion shall pass into pub- 
lic will, that is, law; and in which the 
chief magistrate is limited, both in 
power, and in duration of office, which is 
filled, directly or indirectly, by the choice 
of the people. They meant, by Repub- 
lic, a polity founded upon the broad 
principle that the first source and start- 
ing point of power is in the people. 
Never, even as colonists, have their po- 
litical convictions been tinctured with 
the fabled Jus Divinum; for they were 
English by descent. 

It is true, there existed a variety of re- 
publics when our institutors resolved on 
independence. There were oe be- 
fore their eyes the Netherlands Republic, 
which had so decided an influence upon 
the framing and naming of our federacy ; 
and the republic of Venice, which was 
in former times often admired by politi- 
cal observers, for the wisdom and 
great power wielded by so narrow a | 
State. Our Constitution, however, 
shows with perfect plainness, that no 
Venetian government, no aristocracy 
was meant to be included within the 
term Republic, as used in that instru- 
ment, for it contains the injunction that 
“no title of nobility shall be granted by 
the United States,” and, for fear that 
this might not be considered to banish 
nobility from the land, the Oonstitution 
provides that ‘no State shall grant any 
title of nobility.” 

Whoever will study the Constitution, 
the debates, the times when the Consti- 
tution was framed, the political culture 
of the framers, the history of the colo- 
nies, and of the term Republic itself, will 
find that by Republic our fundamental 
pact means a popular and institutional 
polity with a representative government, 
in which its great powers or functions 
are clearly divided and distinctly limited, 
and in which no power, office, or distinc- 
tion is hereditary, or derived from any 


principle or region beyond or without 
the popular State itself. 
According to this standard 
mon polity is no republic. 
mons themselves cal 
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government, and a theocracy is not a 
republic, whatever words the Mormons 
may choose to jumble together, when, 
occasionally, they call their government 
a yp orpeagy pbyry conveys about 
as distinct an idea as the imperial five- 
franc pieces we mentioned. The Mor- 
mon government is still less a repub- 
lic than many other hierarchies have 
been, because the chief of that revolt- 
ing system claims, and is considered by 
his subjects, to be daily and hourly inspir- 
ed, by direct infusion of. the Divine 
Spirit. We have been told that the pre- 
sent Emperor of Russia, when some per- 
son extolled his immense power in his 
presence, condescended to point to the 
heavens, saying: “There is one greater 
still.” The Ozar, we should think, con- 
siders himself pretty near to the heavenly 
quarters, but then he allows, and insists 
upon, that he is Ozar; and what is his 
belief in himself, compared to Brigham, 
who publishes divine decrees in the ** Day 
and Seasons,” as Radway’s Ready Re- 
lief is published in our papers. The most 
absolute chalif has never claimed any 
similar authority; no such authority 
even in Mohammed was acknowledged iy 
any of his followers. Yet this man, wit 
this running inspiration, is the head of a 
thoroughly organized government, over 
which he rules by this pretended inspira- 
tion. Whereis the American that would 
dare to call such a state of things a 
republic? What are their two orders of 
rin the highest of which, it has been 
inted, will be made hereditary, and to 
preserve the blood of which pure, itis pro- 
claimed that soon it will be made lawful 
to marry sisters and brothers of the same 
father, though of different mothers? 
What are these orders but a nobility? 
Let us not. hear the objection that all 
this is “religious,” with which, there- 
fore, we have nothing to do. We shall 
presently show that we have a good deal 
to do with their “ reli but in this 
place we do not speak of their so-called 
religion, What we maintain is, that the 
form of government of the Mormons is 
4 pretended theocratic government, and 
that, therefore, it can no more be admit- 
ted into the Union than the Grand Duke 
of Mecklenburg and his people, or the 
Pope, with his dominion could, The 
King of the Sandwich Islands would, no 
doubt, be very willing to be received as 
# member of the Union, could he remain 
on the throne—a sort of Attalus to us— 
and there would not be half thd objec- 
tion against his reception that exists 
against the admission of the Mormons, 
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Nor could it be of ‘any avail were the 
Mormons to establish a pro formé politi- 
cal government, and were to insist uponit, 
that the organization of the Latter Dey 
Saints is an affair of the church, wi 
which our govertfment has no business, 
The law does not allow subterfages, nor 
do we mean to allow our great political 
relations to rest. on falsehood. It 
would resemble too much the dozen of 
soda bottles, pretending lawful traffic, in 
a little entry, which leads to a brothel 
in the rear. 

’ This consideration would be sufficient 
to prevent any citizen, loyally adhering 
to the Constitution, from sanctioning the 
admission of the Mormons into our circle 
of States; but there are other, and 
equally weighty reasons. 

It has been shown on what two occa- 
sions the subject of religion is mentioned 
in our Constitution. It enjoins upon the 
United States never to make any law 
respecting an establishment of religion, 
or } par irsorp, the free exercise thereof, 
and ordains that no religious test be ever 
required as a qualification for any public 
office. At the same time, it prescribes 
certain oaths to be taken, for which, 
however, solemn affirmation may be 
substituted—a substitute which had 
been adopted in England, with refer- 
ence to Quakers, prior to the framing 
of our pact. 

We shall not inquire whether the pro- 
hibition of “establishing” a church, 
which means acknowledging and sup- 
porting it as part and parcel of the State, 
and the command of allowing “free 
exercise of religion,” as well as the pro- 
hibition of any religious tests, whether 
these are. sufficient to bind us in all cases 
of admitting a State, wholly to dismiss 
thé question of religion—whether, in ‘no 
case whatever, we ought to ask ourselves, 
Can people, with such or such a religious 
system, possibly form a wholesome part 
of our system; can the consideration of 
the commonest decorum be disregarded 
in admitting an ingredient with a revolt- 

ig religion into the great organism ? 

m@ vexing cases may be readily 
imagined. We must not forget that the 
Union, from being a neighboring State 
to Europe, has become a contiguous coun- 
try to Asia, and our new and incipient 
relations to Asia might produce @ 
large influx of Asiatic paganism, 
coupled with a distinct race, which, with- 
out any. great stretch of our imaginati 
might be supposed to reach the point 
application for admission, and it might, 
then, become necessary to ask the ques- 
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tion: What did our forefathers exactly 
mean when they used the word religion 
in the Constitution? Where_are the 
limits of the word, or are there none? 
Have we to understand it according to 
the wsus loguendi, the meaning it had at 
the time, among these men who used it, 
and the sphere of action and thought in 
which they used it? The wsus loqguendi 
is one of the elements of all safe interpre- 
tation. Or ought we to take the term 
religion in its widest sense, in which the 
philosophical writer uses it, for the ag- 
gregate of all relations which subsist, or 
which men imagine to subsist, between 
them and all that surrounds them on the 
one hand, and a superior, or many supe- 
rior beings of influencing power on the 
other hand ? 

We waive this whole consideration. 
We grant that the member of Congress 
may dismiss the question of religion when 
a State calls upon him for admission, 
that is, we grant that he need not occupy 
himself with religion as religion. He 
need not trouble himself in the case we 
contemplate, with the exact relation in 
which the Mormon, in his own conscience 
believes himself to stand to his bodily, 
perfectible, married Buddah god. So 
far as this goes, he may leave the Mor- 
mons, to use a favorite expression of 
their own, “severely alone.” But the 
question does not end here. 

Religion, as we have considered it so 
far, is a aay mental or psychological 
matter. It is like the moral theory of 
ethical philosophers, who differ as to 
the moral sense. It is a very differ- 
ent matter when we come to moral- 
ity and moral acts themselves, when we 
have to remember that all States and 
every compound of States are jural socie- 
ties, and that the very idea of rights and 
justice is founded on the antecedent idea 
that man is an ethical being. Neither 
trees nor animals have rights, whatever 
obligations may be imposed upon us 
toward them as being the creatures of 
our own Creator. In looking, in this 
case, for the moral character of man, we 
do not go “ behind the record ;” on the 
contrary, we take political man in his 
constituent parts as we must take him, 
and as we must take all else if we wish 
to handle the given material wisely, 
rightly and righteously, 

The first consideration that presents 
itself here is, that although we may have 
sound reasons for dismissing the subject 
of religion in certain spheres of reflec- 
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tion, this does by no means imply that, 
because a man chooses to call an act of 
his religious, therefore he can do it with 
impunity, or that it prevents us from 
taking cognizance of it. We enjoy reli- 
gious liberty, and mean to perpetuate it 
for our children; but this liberty has 
never been understood to mean a license 
of doing anything, provided it be called 
religious. Religious liberty means that 
no one shall be troubled about his faith 
—his inner man; but acts remain for 
ever subject to the law. 

When the English took possession of 
the East Indies, they permitted, as a 

litical government, the millions of 

indoo gods to be worshipped. They 
continue to rule the country on that 
principle, but they have put an end, 
without inconsistency, to the suttees, 
although the Brahmin asserts, and no 
doubt in the fullest good faith, that he 
firmly believes his religion recommends 
the self-immolation of the widow on the 
funeral pile of her husband, as a work 
most acceptable in the sight of Brahma. 
When the East India government had 
acquired sufficient strength, it caught 
the Thugs, and told them that they must 
be hanged for their regularly taught and 
systematically executed murder. It 
was of no use for the Thugs to assert, 
what they too, no doubt, faithfully be- 
lieved to be true, that their gore-delight- 
ed goddess Kali commanded it, and re- 
joiced when they throttled their fellow- 
creatures—that it was their religious 
avocation. Infanticide was largely prac- 
ticed toward female infants in Guzerat, 
That, too, was a “religious ” procedure, 
Every custom becomes “religious ” with 
early nations and with uneducated peo- 
ple. But the English did not hesitate 
on that account to put a stop to the 
murder.* 

Frederic the Great distinguished be- 
tween pretended religion and lawfulness, 
in his own impressive and sarcastic man- 
ner. A soldier had been sentenced to 
be shot for having robbed a costly ring 
froin the finger of a Virgin Mary, in a 
Catholic church. The king, however, 
read with surprise in the minutes of the 
trial, that the soldier, himself a Catholic, 
had stoutly maintained the Virgin had 
made him a present of the ring. Fred- 
eric inquired of a high —, of Silesia, 
where the crime had been committed, 
whether this was possible. After many 
fruitless attempts at avoiding a direct 
answer, the prelate was obliged to con- 





4. ® Aceount of the Abolition of Female Infanticide in Guzerat, by Rev. John Cormack, London, 1815, 
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fess that similar miracles had taken 

lace, and might, therefore, recur. The 
king at once wrote under the sentence, 
that the soldier should have the benefit 
of doubt, but that in future, every sol- 
dier or civilian should be prohibited, un- 
der penalty of death, to accept any 
presents from the Virgin, or any saint, 
male or female. 

There is not a crime or vice, however 
mean or frightful, in the long catalogue 
of sin and shame, that has not at some 
time or other formed an avowed element 
of religious systems. Cheating, theft, 
murder, and refined cruelty have been 
parts of religions. Prostitution and 
drunkenness have had their proclaimed 
share in worship. Children have been 
fattened like calves to be eaten, spicily 
dressed by elaborate cookery, in honor 
of the gods. Hosts of men have been 
slaughtered: by priests and temple ser- 
vants, religiously to honor the corpse 
of a king, and to magnify the glory of 
& departed despot. Hundreds of women 
have been thrown over precipices, be- 
cause the gods demanded thus to honor 
the presence of an ambassador. This 
has been; this is still, and this will be 
again. Grieve as we may, it is but too 
true, not only that “everything hap- 
pens,”* but also that everything happens 
over again. Andis all this crime politely 
to be be suffered because the perpetrator 
cloaks his misdeeds with the ed 
mantle of his fiendish religion? Fan- 
tastic squeamishness is no element of 
statesmanship. There is nothing more 
calamitous in rulers than political con- 
eeits. If the worship of Astarte, with 
all its naked harlotry, were revived, 
should we countenance it? Do not 
charge us with unnecessarily travelling 
beyond the pales of actuality. There is, 
unfortunately, directness enough in all 
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we say, for the nearest purpose which 
we on in view. Sup the blessed 
time of burning heretics should pris 
and one -of your communities shoul 
make it lawful, would you take such a. 
community a3 a sister-state to your. 
bosom? Let us speak out like men, and 
have the truth in a bulk at once. The 
cunning king’s malicious Qué nescit dis- 
simulare nescit regnare, must be re- 
versed into the republican Who cannot 
face the truth cannot rule. 

To speak of all the immoralities and 
obscenities sanctioned by the Mormon 
Law, would be impossible here. It 
would be a loathsome task, and besides, 
it would be necessary to quote their 
chapter and verse for each statement of 
ours, because without it, happily, many 
readers would not believe us, This, 
however, would obviously lead us _be- 
yond reasonable limits. We shall then 
restrict ourselves to their acknowledged 
polygamy. They avow it; they boast 
of it; they challenge the world on this 
ground; they do not only sanction it 
by their law, but they proclaim it as an 
essential part of their whole polity and 
religious system; they carry it to their 
celestial spheres; they revel in it, and 
not only has it already borne the poison- 
ous fruits which it always produces, but 
that peculiar element of vulgarity and 
knavery which has passed from the 
characteristic foulness and cheating 
jogglery of the founder into all Mor- 
monism, has also shown itself, even #t 
this early period, in the “ divine institu- 
tion,” as the Mormons actually call their 
polygamy, to such an extent that East- 
ern polygamy appears like a state of 
refinement compared to this brutality.t 

Yet, Mormon polygamy is a “ religious 
institution.” Be it so. Let us not 
touch their religion. It defiles. Polyga- 








* It was Talleyrand who said: Tout arrive. 

+ We could almost ask the Mormons; Why not improve upon stale Asiatic polygamy? Nothing so snug 
as a choice sowper carré, and why not have ma es carrés? The sinful register of human ~~ 
and wicked i ities, makes tion of this abhorrent thing as having been among the sad realities, We 
were obliged to dwell on it in another place, but did it for decency’s sake, in Latin. Polygamy must make 
wives pretty rare for some poor fellows in Utah. Why, then, do not the Mormons publish a revelation @’0c- 
casion, as they have done so often, which should permit polyandry? That, too, exists in some parts of the 
world, and, since the followers of Smith have, on several occasions used the mere absence of a prohibition 
in the Bible, as a positive permission, they may use the argument that polyandry is, we believe, prohibited 
in direct terms nowhere in that book. It would be so Mormonian, in logic as well as in morals | ss 

Ali this is disgusting in the last degree; but what of that? Mormonism, from its very beginning, has been 
encrusted with vulgarity, jugglery, license and muddy materialism. That our propositions are loathsome, 
cannot be urged as a fair objection to them—at least not by the Mormons. 

Mormonism is one of those subjects in history, which, like the Reign of Terror, the vice and crime of 
Louis the Fifteenth and his court, or the periods of stalking infamy in imperial Rome, make the beholder 
bend down with averted face and exclaim—“ I, too, belong to this race!” The mischief which large crimes 
leave upon the whole race, is as t in its downward direction, as the inst of noble individuals and 
nations are in their elevating effects. Those make us s' r and almost despair; they throw 
back. These reassure and encourage. they strengthen our faith. Those embitter; these are calming and 
ennobling. It is @ fearful thing for the best as for the worst, for single men and for communities, to 
familiarized with grossness and wickedness, and yet, there stands the unchanging, primary condition of all 
reform and progress: Know the truth; act, and neither wince nor dabble. 
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my may be their religion, and so’ far we 
have as little to do with it as the law 
would have to do with a man, who like 
Madan,* should write a book in defence 
of a plurality of wives. But the polyga- 
my of the Mormons is no book specula- 
tion; it is an act, a fact, and the legisla- 
tor has to do and deal with acts and facts. 
Monogamy is sanctioned by our reli- 
gion, indeed, as everything pure and 
holy is, but monogamy goes beyond our 
religion. It is “a law written in the 
heart ” of our race. The Greeks, the Ro- 
mans—whose history is rich with no- 
ble mothers, wives, and matrons—and 
the Germans, were monogamists 
before St. Paul denounced the gods 
of Greece, at Athens, or Boniface ap- 
plied the axe to the oak trees in the sa- 
cred groves of Germany. Monogamy 
does not only go with the western Cau- 
casian race, the Europeans and their de- 
scendants, beyond Christianity, it goes 
beyond Common Law. It is one of the 
rimordial elements out of which all 
aw proceeds, or which the law steps in 
to recognize and to protect. Wedlock, 


that is, the being locked of one man in 
wedding to one woman, stands in this 
respect on a level with property.t Pro- 
perty antecedes law, as Values, and with 


them a currency, or circulating me- 
dium long precede money. Wedlock, 
or monogamic marriage, is one of the 
“categories” of our social thoughts 
and conceptions, and, therefore, of our 
social existence. It is one of the ele- 
mentary distinctions—historical and ac- 
tual—between European and Asiatic 
humanity. It is one of the frames of our 
thoughts, and moulds of our feelings ; it 
is a psychological condition of our jural 
consciousness, of our liberty, of our lit- 
erature, of our aspirations, of our reli- 
gious convictions, and of our domestic be- 
ing and family relation, the foundation 
of all that is called polity. It is one of 
the pre-existing conditions of our exis- 
tence as civilized white men, as much so 
as our being moral entities is a pre-exist- 
ing condition of the idea cf law, or of 
the possibility of a revelation. Strike 
it out, and you destroy our very being; 
- dnd when we say owr, we mean our race 
—a race which has its great and broad 
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destiny, a solemn aim in the great career 
of civilization, with which no one of 
us has any right to trifle. 

There have been a few exceptions to 
the pervading monogamic spirit of our 
western Caucasian race. The Papal See 
is reported to have permitted bigamy in 
one or two cases, when a man had mar- 
ried a second wife, erroneously believing 
that the first was dead. The aberration 
of Luther regarding the Landgrave of 
Hesse is well known. Though he erred, 
he still erred from a desire to save a fel- 
low being, under peculiar circumstances, 
from the sin of adultery. The most re- 
markable fact, however, in this connec- 
tion seems to us, that Napoleon, accord- 
ing to his own dictation, had seriously 
occupied himself with the introduction 
of lawfal bigamy in the West Indies. 
In the first volume of the “Mémoires 
pour Servir 4 Histoire de la France,” b: 
Count Montholon, we find a passage whic 
seems to us of an interest, sufficient to 
warrant us in extracting it at length: 

“ The question of liberty of the blacks, 
is a very complicated and very difficult, 
In Africa and in Asia it has been solved, 
but it has been done by polygamy. The 
whites and the blacks form parts of the 
same family. The chief of the family 
[how naturally Napoleon here falls at 
once into the Asiatic view, in speaking 
of the chief, not of the father of the 
family !] having white, black and colored 
wives, the white and mulatto children 
are brothers, are brought up in the same 
cradle, have the same name, and sit at 
the same table. Would it then be im-~ 
possible to authorize polygamy in our 
islands, restricting the number of wives 
to two, a white and a black one? The 
First Consul had some exchange of ideas 
on this subject with some theologians, in 
order to prepare this great measure. 
The patriarchs had several wives. In 
the first centuries of Ohristianity, tbe 
church tolerated a species of concubin- 
age, the effect of which allowed several 
women (or wives, the original is femmes 
to one man. The Pope, the counci 
have the authority and the means to 
authorize a similar institution, since 
its object would be civilization, the har- 
mony of society, and not to spread the 





* Rev. Martin Madan, author of Thelupto: 
Horace Walpole (p: 


a Defence of the Plurality of Wives. He lived about 1767. 
e 185, vol. v. of his Letters) calls him “ the rogue Madan.” 


e ‘ . 
+ The attention of the philosopher cannot help being arrested by the fact, that at all times property and 
marriage have stood or fallen together. Wherever fanatics, Protestants, Catholics, and even Lg eager | 
have attacked the one, they have attacked the other. In Europe, Asia, and America, in ancient times, an 
in modern, from the Spartan communist to the German Anabaptist, from the Anabaptist to the French com- 
munist, and American Oneida men. The reader will find this subject touched upon by Lieber, in his Esaays 


on Labor and Property, 
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lust of the flesh; the effect of these 
marriages would be limited to the colo- 
nies: proper measures would be taken, 
so that they should not carry disorder 
into the present state of our society.” 

A volume might be written on this 
wild passage, which, nevertheless, is 
thoroughly Napoleonic, yet, on the 
other hand, self-contradictory through- 
out. <A pity, that it will not serve the 
Mormons; for, although favoring biga- 
my, it founds this “institution” on 
amalgamation, and the Mormons consider 
the poor blacks a cursed race, proving 
the curse by their sable skin. 

In spite of these exceptions it is, 
nevertheless, true that monogamy, to- 
gether with the endeavor to establish 
political liberty, the abolition of castes, 
and a spirit of criticism and freedom in 
inquiry, opposed to mere tradition, as 
well as creative freedom in the arts and 
letters, constitute the main distinctions 
between Asiatic and European mankind, 
We know that this does not apply to 
Russia, but Russia is a mere hybrid be- 
tween Asia and Europe, a historical in- 
truder, whose destiny is the same with 
that of Turkey—of being broken up. 

We return to our subject. We main- 
tain that in this light, the Mormon poly- 
gamy is a subject of the weightiest impor- 
tance to be considered by him, whose duty 
itis to decide whether he shall give his as- 
sistance to instil so foreign an element 
into our system, or lend his aid in keep- 
ing it at a distance; for, decide he must, 
since his Constitution demands a Yes or 
No of him, and does not say, So soon as 
asked to admit a State you shall vote 
Yes. If that had been the intention of 
the framers, they would have made the 
whole question a matter of judicial re- 
cord, as our law makes naturalization, 
but admitting a State into an organism 
of States is a subject somewhat graver 
than merely naturalizing an individual. 

Yet, it has been asked: Have we not 
already sanctioned their polity, by al- 
lowing them t® carry it out in our 
territory? We do not believe that 
the Emperor of Russia is answerable 
for every vileness committed by the 
Bashkeers. There is one act, indeed, 
which has appeared like an acknow- 
ledgment on our part—we mean the 
appointment of Brigham Young as 
governor of Utah, by President Fill- 
more. This is a single act of a single 
branch of our government. Every one 
can err, and this was an error; but er- 
rors ought to be retracted. At any rate, 
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the member of Congress who 

obliged to vote on the sulestont tact 
decide the matter in his own conscience, 
according to the Constitution, good faith, 
and duty. The decision is his own af- 
fair, upon his own responsibility. He 
must vote as trustee for his country. 
™~ wisest bstyesd may not always be 
able to prevent degrading irregularity in 
his outhouses, but fo would sink below. 
all hope of ris’ * again to a fair level in 
the opinion o: wis neighbors, were he to 
introduce the corrupt one into the dwell- 
ing house as his wedded wife. 

Our task has been to answer the ques- 
tion whether the Mormons ought to be 
admitted into the Union. We have an- 
swered some of the main points as well as 
we are able to doit, and here we take leave~ 
of the subject, at least for the present. 

We are aware that the perusal of this 
paper will call up in the mind of many 
a reflecting reader, a point, which, so far 
as we know, has never been discussed, 
and well it is that it has not. If we lay 
so much stress upon the necessity o 
keeping the Mormons out of our Union, 
as we have done, because they would be 
a sloughing member of the body, what 
is to be done, if a State, fairly admitted, 
and forming an integrant part of our 
system, should become as foul and fester- 
ing as they now are? Mr. Calhoun, it 
seems to us, must have found it easy to 
answer this question; for if, upon the 
mere ground of a federal contract, a 
State has the right to secede from the 
Union, because the contract, accordin 
to the conviction of the State has been 
violated, it logically follows that the 
Union has a corresponding right of ex- 
pelling a State, when, according to the 
conviction of the Union, the contract 
has been violated. It is upon this ground 
that the views of Mr. Calhoun have ever 
appeared to us dangerous to the 
States whose especial champion he was 
considered. 

We, whose views on our State-system 
lie between the two poles marked by 
Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Webster, do not 
find it so easy to answer the question. 
Let us suppose that a State were to turn 
a sort of former Algiers; or supposé & 
State were to adopt French communism 
in the present Proudhon style—no God, 
no et, no property, no vives 
not even polygamy, but with cynicism, 
the literal sense of the worde dogery 
proclaimed universal; suppose a te 
should become so filled with Chinese, 
that the whites were absorbed ; or sup- 
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poso a State should become bona jide 
Africanized ; or let us imagine that a 
territory has formed itself with the con- 
sent of Oungress into a State, thus being, 
of course, sovereign, and then applies 
for admission into the Union. Oongress 
votes No, and the State declines re- 
moving the difficulties that may have 
been in the way. What becomes of the 
State? An independent empire in the 
midst of us?* 

We might suppose a number of cases 
of this kind, which do not belong to the 
politics, but rather to the hyper-politics 
of a country, and canas little be brought 
within the sphere of rule and regular ac- 
tion, as the subject of revolution. Black- 
stone, when he touches upon the ques- 
tion, what is to be done when the crown 
breaks the British contract? says that 
the law does not contemplate the case, 
and that history furnishes the example 
of James II. being sent off for having 
done so. So we would say, there is no 
rule without exception, and there is no 
institution, which in the combination of 
certain circumstances, can help dealing 
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with subjects that must be decided, but 


for which its own distinct law and char- 
acter does not furnish the regular means, 
The knot must be loosened; untie it, if 
feasible; if not, use Alexander’s way. 
Modern English judges never answer 
speculative cases; they have invariabl 
replied, When the case comes up, I sh 
decide it after hearing the law and the 
facts. Suppositions, as we have made 
them, would have been in their proper 
lace when the Constitution was formed, 
if even then, for it has proved a great 
blessing to our country, that the framers 
were far-secing and practical men, who 
neither threw away the past, merely that 
they might contrive something new, nor 
lost themselves in speculative subtleties, 
or a desire to play at political omnis- 
cience, regulating Linrdead, all possi- 
ble combinations. It is an error into 
which, strange enough, those are now 
continually falling that arrogate them- 
selves the name of “ men of progress.” 
Once more—the question we proposed 
to ourselves was: Ought the Mormons 


to be admitted? And we answer NO. 








rpRERE is a great deal of speculation, 
though but very little known about 
the origin of this strange race of people, 
who have contributed so much by their 
arms to the aggrandizement of the Rus- 
sian Empire. Historians and geogra- 
phers generally treat of them under two 


distinct heads—the Cossacks of the Don, . 


and the Cossacks of the Dnieper. All the 
various tribes of Cossacks of which we 
read, are probably offshoots from the one 
or the other of these two principal stocks. 

We will speak first of the Cossacks of 
the Dnieper. So long ago as the 15th 
century, they had their home on the 
banks of this river, which flowed through 
their country from North to South. On 
their north lived the Poles and the Rus- 
sians. On their south, the Empire of 
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the entire 
Northern coast of the Black Sea. Their 
as very appropriately called 


the Turks extended alon 


country w 
thé t Ukraine, that is, the Frontier Ooun- 
try. Its natural situation made it the 
bulwark of Christendon, against Moham- 
meéanism, in this part of the world, and 
its inhabitants always had to bear the 
brunt of the battle, in the long and 
bloody wars between the Turks and their 
northern neighbors, Even in times of 
e, they werenever free from the 
dangers of sudden invasion. They were 
obliged to keep themselves continually 
on the lookout for the enemy. Thus, 
from the beginning, they became a na- 
tion of soldiers. In the times when the 
Poles were prosperous and powerful, the 
Cossacks of the Dnieper acknowledged 





® The whole subject of transition from dependence to sovereignty is involved in theoretical difficulty. In 
strict philosophy, there is no real source of sovereignty but revolution. Napoleon, when he made his brothers 


kings, always used the term of 


ng them as kings, or sovereigns. 


It was felt by him that the 
ledged Joseph as 


making or constituting a sovereign, implied a contradiction in terms; but if he acknow 
sovereign king of Naples, when had Joseph become such? Not, certainly, by declaring himself a theo 
‘or merely acknowledged him. 





He was made a sovereign by the Emperor’s pr 


yet the 


Beppily. reality = on in spite of theoretical difficulties of theories. 
+t Brockhaus’ Gegenwart, band Il. —Haethausen; Studien iber Russland, 
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their supremacy, and fought under their 


banners. Sigismund I., who came to the 
throne in 1507, was the first Polish king 
who availed himself of the services of 
the Oossacks for the defence of his domi- 
nions against the Tartars: though we 
are told that Casimir, the same who 
united Poland and Lithuania, recog- 
nized them as his vassals, and gave them 
equal privileges with the Polish nobility. 
In the reign of Stephen Batory, who as- 
cended the throne in 1575, the Oossacks 
of the Dnieper began to play a very im- 
portant part in the history of Poland. 
This king spared no pains for their im- 
provement and amelioration. He trained 
them to habits of military discipline ; he 
confirmed to them the possession of their 
territory, and the enjoyment of their 
own hereditary institutions. The gov- 
ernment of the Cossacks was a demo- 
cracy. The Lopes of equality was 
recognized, and no Cossack was disquali- 
fied by distinctions of rank from attain- 
ing the highest offices. Their chief was 
called the Hetman or Attaman. He was 
chosen annually, and during his term of 
office, his authority was unlimited. The 
Cossacks were not at all exclusive or 
clannish in their customs. Nobody was 
excluded from their community; hence 
their numbers were swollen with fugi- 
tives from justice and victims of oppres- 
sion from the countries around them. 
Thus they became a mixed race, though 
the Sclavic element was always predomi- 
nant. For this reason, some have said 
that the Cossacks were not, properly 
speaking, a nation, but only a military 
organization, for the purposes of defence 
or plunder, like the Rangers of Texas; 
or a peculiar class of people, like the 
Squatters of our Western country. Many 
of the Cossacks were sailors, rather than 
horsemen, and the so-called Zafarog Cos- 
sacks, who lived on the lower Dnieper, 
were notorious for their piratical excur- 
sions on the Black Sea. 

So long as the Poles kept their pro- 
mises, and respected the liberties of the 
Cossacks, so long the Cossacks remained 
faithful subjects of the Poles. But it 
stands recorded upon the pages of his- 
tory, that the loyalty of the Oossacks 
was most shamefully abused by the Poles, 
who were afterwards summoned to wit- 
ness the consequences of their injustice, 
in the dismemberment of their country. 
The Jesuits crept into Poland. Here, as 
everywhere else, they laid their plots, 
and wove their intrigues. They insi- 
nuated themselves into the favor of the 
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king; they gained access to the councils 
of the nation, and from that time the 
whole atmosphere of Poland became 
tainted with bigotry. The Cossacks had 
never acknowledged the supremacy of 
the Roman Pontiff. They belonged to 
the Greek Church, which was also tho 
National Church of the Russians. They 
are damnable heretics, cried the Jesuits. 
They must forthwith be converted, an- 
swered the Poles; and so, the fires of 
persecution were lighted against this in- 
nocent people. 

The nobility of Poland too, have just 
as much to answer for, in their treat- 
ment of the Oossacks, as the clergy. 
The haughty aristocrats could not bear 
to see the Cossacks enjoying equal privi- 
leges with themselves, They wished to 
make serfs of them. The wili of the 
king was of no effect. The~monarchy 
had become elective, and the king was 
no better than a foot-ball, to be kicked 
about by the contending factions. The 

- nobles vied with the priests in oppressing 
the Cossacks ; for intolerance in religion 
always goes hand in hand with tyrann 
in politics. Treaties were disregard 
and old established laws trodden under 
foot. There lived among the Oossacks 
at this time, a man by the jaw-breaking 
name of Chruielneski. He became their 
Hetman. His property had been vio- 
lated, and family outraged by a Polish 
Governor. Private revenge, therefore, 
added fuel to his patriotism; be made an 
alliance with the Tartars of the Orimea. 
An army was raised, large enough to 
conquer the Poles, who, in 1649, by the 
treaty of Zborou, were forced to recog- 
nize all the rights and privileges of the 
Cossacks. But the Oossacks had become 
too far alienated from the Poles, ever to 
be their friends again. No treaty cf 
peace could close up the breach between 
them. The Poles and Russians were 
enemies, and the Oossacks had become 
formidable enough to hold the balance 
of power between them. They had 
nerally fought on the side of the Po! 
but the wrongs they had suffered, 1} 
them to forget their enmity towards the 
Russians, eir religion was the same 
as that of the Russians, and they were 
as nearly allied to them by b as to 
the Poles. They accordingly put them- 
selves under the protection of Russia, 
and in 1654 the treaty of peace was con- 
cluded which made them the sub; of 
the Czar. This event gave a shock to 
Poland, from which she never reco- 
vered, 
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But the Cossacks of the Dnieper fared 
no better with the Russians for their 
masters, than if they had submitted to the 
oppressions of the Poles. It made little 
difference that the Ozar had sworn to 
respect their Constitution, and to refrain 
from interfering in their internal affairs. 
The Democracy of the Ukraine, and 
the Absolutism of Russia could not exist 
together, any more than fire and water. 
Sooner or later the one was to absorb the 
other. The process was probably has- 
tened by the tvrbulent and disorderly 
spirit of the Cossacks. They were a 
nation of warriors, and like warlike na- 
‘tions generally, they were heroes on the 
field of battle, and notorious robbers ev- 
erywhere else. When Peter the Great 
and Oharles XII. of Sweden were at 
war with each other, the Oossacks had 
Mazeppa for their Hetman, the same 
whom Byron has immortalized ; he turn- 
ed traitor to the Russians, and united his 
forces to those of Charles. The victory 
age by Peter at the Battle of Pultowa, 

1709, gave him full opportunity to 
exercise his revenge against the rebels. 
The Oossacks were deprived of their 
most valuable privileges; they were no 
longer permitted to choose their own 
Hetman; and the ambassadors whom 
they sent to the Ozar, to complain of 
their grievances, were put in chains. 
Twelve thousand Cossacks ended their 
days in hard labor, as convicts, upon the 
Ladoga Oanal. Ten thousand more 
were marched into Persia. In 1784, 
Catherine II. put a finishing stroke to 
the work, which her predecessor had 
begun. The boundaries of the Empire 
had been extended far beyond the Uk- 
raineé. The Cossacks were no longer the 
protectors of the frontier, and hence 
there was no need of continuing an or- 
ganization so inconsistent with the des- 
potic system of Russia. They had con- 
spired together to throw off the yoke of 

ussia, and establish an independent 
government. Thus a plausible pretext 
was furnished for their complete annihi- 
lation. Some of their number were 
transported to the banks of the river 
Kuban, where their descendants still 
form part of the line of the Oaucasus, 
under the name of Cossacks of the 
Black Sea. With this exception, the ex- 
istence of the Oossacks of the Dnieper 
is only a matter of history, and all 
traces of their-institutions in the Ukraine 
are well-nigh obliterated. 

The Cossacks of the Don, on the con- 
trary, still continue to occupy their an- 
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cient home, in one of the most fertile 
districts of the Russian Empire. Their 
territory is a little larger than the State 
of Indiana, and contains a population of 
700,000, of which 150,000 are | serfs, 
Besides these, there are about 300,000 
so-called Cossacks, distributed in military 
colonies along the line of the Caucasus, 
and through Siberia, who trace their re- 
lationship with the Cossacks of the Don, 
through the early settlers, that were 
sent out from them, in former times, to 
those regions, to guard the frontiers, 
Thus it appears, that the Cossacks of the 
Russian Empire number, at present, 
about a million of souls. 

As early as 1570, the Cossacks of the 
Don became tributary to Russia. In 
those times they were a wild race of 
freebooters, famous for their courage 
and skill in war, and their turbulent and 

redatory spirit. We meet them in 
| rove Rehting the battles of the Rus- 
sians against the Tartars, or taking an 
active part in the internal convulsions 
of the empire; engaged, sometimes, in 
exploring and conquering distant’ regions 
previously unknown ; at other times, in 
plundering the caravans that bear the 
commerce of the Orient from Azof 
and Astrachan, to Moscow. To the 
roving and restless spirit of the Cos- 
sacks, Russia owes her dominion over 
Siberia. In the reign of John the Ter- 
rible, a Cossack chief by the name of 
Yermak, in the employment of the Stro- 
ganoffs, a family of wealthy merchants, 
undertook, with a handful of followers, 
840 in number, an expedition across the 
Ural Mountains, which, like the expedi- 
tion of Cortez to Mexico, resulted in the 
conquest of an empire, immense in 
extent, and abounding in inexhaustible 
mines of gold. The descendants of these 
adventurers and of those who followed 
_them, now compose the aristocracy of 
Siberia. Some of them live in the 
towns : others are stationed in garrisons 
along the frontiers of China. 

From the Cossacks of Siberia, we pass 
by the Oossacks of the Ural and 
Orenburg, who number together about 
100,000, to those who compose the mili- 
tary line of the Caucasus. Their popu- 
lation amounts to about 150,000, of 
whom no less than 20,000 are con- 
stantly under arms. They poe. the 
chain of fortified villages or military 

ts, which extends along the northern 
rontier of Circassia from the Black Sea 
to the Caspian. The descendants of the 
Cossacks who were first sent to this re- 
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gion, have had their ranks thinned so 
often by the fortunes of war, and then 
again, so often reinforced by fresh levies 
from various parts of the Empire, and 
volunteers from the Tartars and other 
tribes around them, that the original 
stock of the Cossacks is scarcely dis- 
cernible in this mixture of races. But 
if these military colonists are not Cos- 
sacks by descent, they are more so in 
their habits and manner of life than any 
other ‘subjects of the Ozar. Here, as 
nowhere else, the frontier settler is con- 
stantly exposed to the same dangers 
from the Circassians, as the Cossacks of 
former times from the Tartars. The 
same circumstances and necessities beget 
the same habits of life and the same 
character. Here, the Cossacks are en- 
gaged in a perpetual warfare with their 
southern neighbors, like those of former 
times, and hence we find them possessed 
of the same bold and adventurous spirit, 
the same hardihood and bravery. 

But it is far otherwise with those 
Cossacks, who still dwell in the land of 
their ancestors, on the banks of the 
Don. The boundaries of the Empire 
have been pushed far beyond their bor- 
ders, so that their country is no longer 
the theatre of war—no longer the fron- 
tier, any more than the Ukraine. Their 
soil is remarkable for its fertility. Hence 
they have become an agricultural and 
pastoral people, much more inured to 
the arts of peace than of war. As was 
said above, their population amounts to 
about 700,000. They speak the same 
language as the Russians, and belong to 
the same great Sclavic race. The Cos- 
sacks of the Don never undertook to 
throw off the yoke of Russia, and make 
themselves entirely independent, like 
the Cossacks of the Dnieper, and hence 
they have been spared the fate which 
befell the latter. But their government 
and institutions underwent serious mo- 
Gifications in the reign of Peter the 
Great and Catherine II. In the present 
century, too, and especially within the 
last twenty or thirty years the process 
of assimilation to the despotic system of 
Russia has been going on, so that the 
Cossacks, although more favored, per- 
haps, than the other subjects of the 
Czar, still retain very few of their an- 
cient liberties. They no longer choose 
their own Hetman. The title of Het- 
man of all the Cossacks is now vested in 
the hereditary prince of the eet 
Most of their military and civil fano- 
tionaries are appointed by the Ozar. 
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Once the principle of equality prevail 
but now on peluduagor has been tne 
tuted, and serfdom established. For- 
merly, all lands were held in common. 
But, in 1841, this kind of tenure was 
abolished, and-every free male person 
‘was made the exclusive owner of about 
80 acres of land, and to every serf was 
given half that amount. The Cossacks 
of the Don have no direct taxes to pay, 
and they are free from the operation 
of the government. monopolies, which 
weigh so heavily upon the other pro- 
vinces. In consideration for these ex- 
emptions, every Don Oossack between 
the age of 16 and 42, must hold himself 
in readiness for military duty at an 
moment, armed, equipped, and mounted, 
exclusively at his own expense. By the 
operation of this system of conscription, 
the Cossacks of the Don furnish an army 
of 50,000 to 60,000 cavalry, for the ser- 
vice of the Ozar. These troops form, 
perhaps, the best body of light cavalry 
in Europe. No dependence can be put 
upon them in a pitched battle. They 
would never stand before the mouth of 
@ cannon, or a charge of bayonets. But 
they are proverbial for their skill in 
horsemanship, and their sharpness in 
reconnoitering an enemy. Hence the 
celebrated Russian General, Suwaroff, 
called them the eye of the army. Large 
detachments of p tek always attend 
the movements of the regular army, 
when in active service; and all who 
have read the account of Napoleon’s 
campaign in Russia, know well how 
efficient they are in harassing the enemy, 
and impeding his progress. 

The Cossack troops are not allowed to 
be idle in times of peace. They are 
employed to carry into execution the 
extensive system of internal police and 
espionage of the Empire. They form 
the escort of government officials, and 
persons of distinction on their journeys, 
and the guard of exiles on their way to 
Siberia. They are intrusted with the 
conveyance of important messages from 
one part of the Empire to another, 
where dispatch is the most that is re- 

uired. They are the spies, the gens 

‘armes, and hangmen of the Empire. 
They are employed on the frontiers to 
prevent the smuggling of contraband 
goods, and waylay those travellers who 
presume to enter Russia without a pass- 
pert In Asia, along the southern. 

undary, which stretches more than 
4,000 miles through inhospitable wastes 
from the Black Sea to the Pacific Ocean, 
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and in Europe, along the bank of the 
Danube and the borders of Germany to 
the Baltic Sea, the Cossack pursues his 
old vocation of guarding the frontiers. 
Wherever Russia extends her sway, 
there he posts himself as sentinel, to 
watch the avenues of approach to this 
immense Empire—to guard them alike 
against the incursions of the savage 
hordes of Asia, and the introduction of 
the revolutionary propaganda of Europe 
—the barbarism of the East, and the ci- 
vilization of the West. The attribute 
of ubiquity which he apparently pos- 
sesses, renders him a fit symbol of the 
power of the Ozar. To the traveller in 
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Russia, especially, he seems corer iene 
present, and hence the word Cossac 
in the language of Western Europe, has 
come to be a synonym, or perhaps, a 
term of opprobrium for everything Rus- 
sian. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that 
the entire military force of the Cossacks 
amounts to about 125,000. After mak- 
ing allowance for the troops necessary 
to maintain defensive operations in 
Asia, and perform the ordinary police 
service in the interior, it is estimated 
that from 50,000 to 60,000 Cossacks, 
armed and mounted, might be brought 
into the field against Western Europe. 
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| wer wears a gown of red, 

A homespun gown and apron blue ; 
She has no hat upon her head, 

And her wee brown feet are without a shoe. 
Bessie has hair like the sunset’s gold, 

And her eyes were born from the deep blue sea; 
In their depths is a story told ; 

I love Bessie, and she loves me. 


Bessie’s hands are hard with toil, 


And her cheeks are dark with the wind and rain; 
But her lips are rich with the rosy spoil, 

That if once I taste, I must taste again ! 
Bessie has ne’er a silken gown, 

Nor a crimson hat, nor a necklace fine ; 
But she wears of cowslips a golden crown, 

That I’d rather than any queen’s were mine. 


Bessie dwells in a lowly cot; 
A lonely cabin with trembling walls ; 
*Tis old and poor, but she thinks it not, 
And loves it better than lordly halls. 
She counts the stars as she goes to sleep, 
And loves to listen the pattering song, 
That, over her head, the rain-drops keep, 
In the April weather, all night long. 


Bessie’s step is light like the fawn’s, 

And her voice like the chiming of silver bells; 
I hear it oft in the summer morns, 

But I dare not whisper what it tells! 
Lingering and dying round my heart, 

Ever and ever its echoes be: 
Who shall divide us, or what shall part? 

I love Bessie and she loves me. 
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THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


paaee Islands, lying on the borders 
of the northern tropic, possess a 
climate which approaches the golden 
mean of temperature as nearly as can 
be desired, or hoped for; remote from 
the mainland of Oalifornia, and swept 
by the refreshing trade wind of the Pa- 
cific, they are singularly free from all 
those elements of disease that are usual- 
ly the fatal inheritance of warm lati- 
tudes. Here the merchant can dwell at 
his port, and the planter can reside upon 
his estate, throughout the year, with the 
glow of health upon their cheeks, and 
without the fear of any noxious fever, 
either of the yellow, bilious, or other 
pleasant variety; and a vigorous old age 
can be attained and enjoyed by those 


who would not survive the middle period. 


of life amidst the rigors of the north. 

Even the most enthusiastic, imagina- 
tive, and patriotic people in the United 
States, will scarcely class their climate, 
as among the “institutions” for which 
they claim the admiration of the world; 
here, the atmosphere 7s a “veritable in- 
stitution ;” and breathing for ever this 
balmy and summer air, renders the mere 
sense of existence a rare pleasure in it- 
self. Beyond all expression, yea, perhaps 
beyond the comprehension of all north- 
ern minds, is the fascination of the easy 
out-of-door life common at the Islands ; 
acharm that wins upon one from day 
to day, and weds him to the spot, as to 
a bride. 

We read with positive horror, of hu- 
man beings frozen te death, and killed 
by the Aeat, within the same twelve- 
month of 1853, in or near the cities of 
Boston and New York, and the bare 
thought of a return to such an inhospita- 
ble clime is vividly suggestive to us, 
dwellers by the sun, of Dr. Kane’s drear 
extremes, from bathing in the warm 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico, to his icy 
search for the lost Sir John Franklin. 

The chief want of these Islands, at 
this moment, is settlers of a good class, 
from the United States ; and if there are 
any parties within those hyperborean re- 


gions who are casting about for a dwell-. 


ing-place where they shall not know such 
enemies as “ winter and rough weather,” 
let them take into consideration the par- 
ticular merits of the Hawaiian group, in 
that respect ; and if they can decide in 
favor of this.charming cluster, let them, 
firstly, do all they can to advance its an- 
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nexation to the Union ; secondly, embark 
themselves for Honolulu, and finally, in- 
duce as many others as they can to fol- 
low their example. 

Here, they will not find either hurri- 
canes, tornadoes, or typhoons; here, 
chilblains, and the whole tribe of frosty 
diseases, are unknown; h no one 
catches his death of cold; here, the most 
delicate lungs have fair play; here, ‘the | 
children avoid the house the yearround, 
and young buds grow apace; here, in 
fact, without further tedious enumera- 
tion, is an Eden for little folks, and the 
very Paradise of climate for the more 
mature. 

Having got up so high, it is rather 
difficult to come down again; but the 
next thing that may be said, is, that here 
is the heaven for horses, also—that is, for 
all those who do not belong to such un- 
merciful owners, as the natives of these 
Isles. Veterinary professors would starve 
in Hawaii, for horses are never sick; 
running at free quarters upon the plains, 
and feeding upon the grasses that nature 
designed them to eat, they are free from 
those ills that befall their more pampered 
brethren who are housed in close sta- 
bles, fed upon heating grains, and under- 
go the extremes of heat and cold. 

Hence it follows that keeping horses 
is attended with but little trouble or ex- 
pense, and that luxury is accordingly in- 
dulged in most extensively, by high and 
low. Inmost other countries, the cost 
of horses begins immediately after their 
purchase; here, it may be said to end, 
when they are once bought and paid for ; 
thenceforward, a rope for a tether, and a 
lasso, are sufficient grooming-stock ; shoe- 
ing is unnecessary, and you may keep a 
dozen chargers as readily as one, if you 
have but a paddock to turn them into. 
Equestrianism, under these advanta- 
ges, is natnrally the rational recrea- 
tion of the whites, but to the indige- 
nous males and females of Hawaii, it 
is the most rapturous enjoyment of 
their existence—to the latter gender, 
perhaps, a little more so. These brown- 
skinned: ladies have their own taste 
in dress, and are devoted to it, in the 
due proportion common to their fairer 
sisters ; but their ruling passion is cer- 
tainly for riding on horseback, and: they 
indulge themselves in this pastime with a 
constancy and a relish that is all their 
own. 
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In the country, women working in 
the house, or in the field, for twelve and 
a-half cents per day, frequently come to 
their labor on horseback ; the men less 
often, though it is not an uncommon 
practice with them; parties of both 
sexes are constantly travelling about, 
‘and on Sundays, the going to and from 
church is, to them, pretty much like 
“going to the Derby,” racing caval- 
cades throng the roads; and it might be 
supposed that the moving principle ani- 
mating all, was the fear, “ that the devil 
would really get the hindmost.” 

Bat on Saturday afternoons, at Hono- 
lalu, duriag the whaling season, the turn 
out of the women is immense; regi- 
ments of these amazons, with their at- 
tendant squires, in the proportion of 
perhaps, one “kanaka,” to six “wa- 
hines,” regularly take the field, and new 
g@omers upon such gala occasions are apt 
to nage that they have stumbled upon 
a grand muster and inspection day for 
all the damsels of the kingdom. 

The riding costume of these tawny 
Dianas is unique, and perhaps indescri- 
beable; in general terms, it may be said, 
thet the skirt is of orange, green, or 
scarlet print, or silk, several fathoms in 

as it is cut from the piece, 
though one or more breadths are sewed 
together, to inerease its width. This is 
middled, taken around the waist, and in 
some mysterious manner envelopes the 
limbs so as to permit the wearer to ride 
—as men ride—and conceals the feet; 
the ends hang below the stirrup nearly 
to the ground, and flutter like bright 
streamers in the wind. Low silk or vel- 
vet hats, gay with feathers and flowers, 
‘and scarfs and ponchos of gaudy hues, 
complete this novel attire, which pre- 
sents an original and picturesque combi- 
nation of garments, exceedingly pleasing 
to the foreign eye. , 

It ig a marvellous metamorphosis, ex- 
ceeding that of Billy Button in the ring, 
and most curious to observe, when these 
damsels dismount and unrobe, as they 
do in public ; in the twinkling of an eye 
they disengage themselves from the 
mystic folds of their flowing skirts, and 
one is astounded to perceive them step 
forth in long gowns, reaching to the heel, 
and intact from any slit or separation 
whatever. 

Goats, calves of six months and up- 
wards, oxen full grown, and donkeys of 
all sizes, are also converted into riding 
quadrupeds by ingenious youths, or by 

adults unfortunately out of horse-flesh ; 
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and it may be said without much exag. 
geration, that one-half of the time of 
these indolent people, not spent in sleep- 
ing, is passed in locomotion of some 
kind or other, on any beast with four 
legs, that can be mounted, and persuaded 
to go ahead. 

It must now be evident, from this little 
digression, that besides the mildness of 
the climate, another grand requisite for 

rsons in delicate health can be enjoyed 

ere to perfection. 

“Take daily exercise on horseback,” 
is the panacea of physicians, prescribed 
for all persons with unsound lungs, and 
a@ sovereign remedy it certainly is for 
those who can avail themsglves of it 
throughout the year. There is no other 
mode by which so much invigorating 
excitement can be gained, without inju- 
riously accelerating the breathing or 
producing too much fatigue; and in the 
case of the writer hereof, a consumptive 
exile from a northern clime, he can truly 
say that he feels as if endowed with a 
new lease of life while he inhales this 
delicious air, rides ‘abroad 365 times, 
more or less, per annum, and every day 
refreshes his system by a glowing bath, 
beneath such a waterfall, as would have 
charmed the inmost soul of the great 
Priessnitz himself. : 

Perhaps it will be well to become a 
little more practical. The healthiest, 
the most comfortable and the most eco- 
nomical route to the Islands, for those 
who can bear a voyage of four montlis, 
is by Oape Horn, taking care to choose 
a good ship, well found in proper stores 
for so long a pas ; and the best time 
to sail from the United States is during 
the fall or winter months, which will 
carry the vessel around the Cape in the 
spring or summer of that latitude. 

By the isthmus is of course a much 
speedier transit, but perhaps more trying 
to the constitution. When the railway 
shall be completed, and the present de- 
lay in that unhealthy quarter no longer 
incurred, the danger of contracting fever 
there may not be so imminent as to 
deter persons in any stage of health from 
choosing that route. 

From San Francisco to Honolula, the 
passage is usually from-ten to twenty days 
Jong, and frequent opportunities offer in 
first class clipper ships, touching at the 
Islands on their way to Ohina, Manilla 
or Calcutta. 

The first difficulty that meets the 
stranger on landing at Honolulu, is that of 
procuring good lodgings, as the accommo- 
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dations in that respect are not yet up to 
the ordinary wants of the place. House 
rent is high; the market is dear; ser- 
vants are scarce and their wages extrava- 
gant. Ooolie boys have been sent for 
(from China), to supply this latter item ; 
the natives of the Islands of both sexes, 
never intended by nature to make good, 
faithful, industrious servants, can no 
longer be depended on at all, in that 
capacity, nor indeed in any other, of 
which more anon. 

Much delay, trouble and vexation, 
attends the purchasing or leasing of 
land. Most of the soil in the group 
is in native hands, principally held by 
the few chiefs who still survive; they 
are averse to selling at all, and to nego- 
tiate a lease with them, is like attempt- 
ing to make water to run up hill. 

Originally, all the earth in the king- 
dom belonged to the monarch and his 
chiefs, and for that matter, all the rivers 
and the sea, also. A common man did 
not own even the skin he stood in, for 
that, and his life with it, was at the 
mercy of his lord; this latter institution, 
however, was long ago rendered more 
secure, by being placed under the pro- 
tection of the law; but it has been with- 
in a very few years that “the people” 
have been, in a measure, emancipated 
from their prior condition of abject serf- 
dom. Each head of a family is now en- 
titled to hold, in fee simple, the house- 
lot upon which is his domicil, and so 
much “alo” land, as he has kept in 
cultivation for a certain term of years. 
This meed of justice so long and so un- 
accountably delayed, has rendered the 
natives comparatively independent of 
their chiefs, and of the world besides. 
It is no marvel, that finding themselves 
their own masters, after a life of worse 
than negro slavery, they should feel 
inclined to take things easy; and this 
they do to perfection. 

The remainder of the land, except a 
small portion pertaining to the govern- 
ment, as public domain, and a still less 
proportion in alien hands, is held by the 
king and nobles, as aforesaid, who yet 
retain many of the old “kdpus” or 
feudal rights, attached to the ownership 
of the soil. ‘The people ‘ are petition- 
ing parliament, at its present session,’ 
for the privilege of jishing free in the 
rivers and in the sea; of cutting wood 
in the mountains; of taking certain 


4 


birds, &c., &c.; but the upper house of 
nobles will kill all such foolish bills as 
may the Commons.” 

Holding on so tenaciously to these old 
perquisites of their rank, and profoundly 
and stupidly impréssed with the belief 
that to retain the lordship of these im- 
mense tracts of land, is the only means 
by which they can preserve their im- 
portance in the eyes of the people and 
of the State, these illustrious nobles are 
as unwilling to part with an acre of 
ground, as they are adverse to make any 
attempt to cultivate it themselves. Im- 
provident and often in want of money, 
they will borrow at any rate of interest 
to meet the occasion, and turn a deaf ear 
to applications for their lands, which 
have been waste and untilled since the 
creation. 

How this state of things is to be reme- 
died remains with the future; at present 
it operates as a bar to the agricultural 
advancement of the Islands, and is one 
of those obstacles which must be re- 
moved in some way, whenever the group 
shall be annexed to the United States. 

Still, it is not now émpossible to obtain 
land, and persons with sufficient means 
and a fair stock of patience, need not 
despair of suiting themselves. 

As to other modes of business it is not 
easy to say what openings offer ; but this 
much may be ventured, that when the 
“Territory of Hawaii,” shall become a 
portion of the Union, there will be ways 
and means in abundance for immigrants 
by the thousand. 

Just at this moment* we are surprised 
by a statement in a New York paper, 
“that in 1843 Mr. Upshur agreed, on 
the part of the United States, never to 
seek for greater advan here than 
such as might be obtained by British 
subjects,” &c., &c. 

If this announcement should prove 
true, that “Tyler knot” should be ont 
without delay; a more unequal or dis- 
advantageous arrangement for American 
interests could not have been concocted ; 
and such. untoward instances of diplo- 
macy may well justify recent opinions 
in favor of having all State matters 

publicly discussed. 

Virginia minds, even at that day, 
might have comprehended the para- 
mount importance of these Islands, geo- 
graphically, to the United States, and 
rhould have been aware, that the com- 





* It is necessary to explain that this —_ from a correspondent at Honolulu, was written in June last, 


but has been delayed on the way.—Zditor P. M. 
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merce and the capital of the group, as 
well as its Christianity, were in Ameri- 
can hands. These well-known facts 
make it difficult to believe that an 
American Secretary of State could have 
consented to place his own country only 
. on an equal footing, with nations whose 
immediate interests here were trifling, 
and whose political interests were also 
insignificant and remote, in comparison 
with those of the United States. Mr. 
Everett understood matters of this kind 
somewhat differently, when he argued 
the Ouban case, in his recent letter to 
Lord John Russell, and that he under- 
stood them rightly, is evident from the 
response which that able and patriotic 
letter meets with in most American 
hearts. 

If such a pledge was really made by 
Mr. Upshur, let it be abrogated at once; 
if necessary, reasons of State can be 
found to justify its supersedure, in the 
subsequent history of California, and 
there is surely no need to be over scru- 
pulous in applying them to such nations 
as England and France, who are not in 
the habit of suffering other pledges or 
treaties however solemn or national, to 
be obstacles in their way, when they 
have a purpose to gain. 

It is impossible to convey, in words, 
an adequate idea of the earnest and 
.yearning desire for annexation, that ab- 
orbs the good citizens of the United 
‘States who are domiciled at the Islands. 
Here, they are of the intellectual class, 
and yet are, of course, secondary and 
subordinate to the aboriginal; and they 
are kept down, kept back, and “ can’t go 
ahead,” accordingly, under the irksome 
and rather unusual order of things. 

Withdraw the white element from the 
government, and it would not stand a 
single day; there is not business capaci- 
ty or knowledge in the native mind, 
sufficient to transact the affairs of one 
solitary ship, much less to administer 
the judicial and other relations of the 
community. It must be evident, there- 
fore, that the whites here are placed 
under —o temptation, as they wield 
more a moiety of the authority of 
the group, to seize the whole. 

ithout claiming for the American 
residents a better nature than the com- 
mon one of their countrymen, it must be 
set down to their credit that they have 
not forced matters, but have borne faith- 
fully with the native rule; that they 
have been willing to await events, and 
‘that they prefer the Islands should be 
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acquired after the mode usual with their 
own government, by fair treaty, and 
purchase at a sum sufficient to satisfy 
these people for all they give up.. 

Had British subjects, British capital, 
British interests, 7 and clerical, been 
dominant at the Islands, instead of 
American, the primitive sway here 
would have been extinguished long ago. 
Neither that unscrupulous government, 
nor its subjects, would have been con- 
tent to play second fiddle to Kamehameha 
III., up to this late period, but on the 
contrary, we should have had him set 
aside, according to the humane, pacific, 
just and liberal policy, which has ever 
characterized their “ annexations ” of ter- 
ritory, perhaps after the very latest re- 
corded fashion, in India, where they are by 
no means novices at that business. Not 
that little matter of the Burman Em- 
pire, however, the subject of an un- 
savory comparison, in Mr. Everett’s let- 
ter before mentioned—but the more 
recent affair of Nagpore, whereat and 
wherein the British functionaries pe- 
remptorily prevented the sovereign from 
naming his successor whilst he lived, 
and at his death, marched in an army 
and usurped the government of the 
country. 


THE QUESTION OF ANNEXATION. 


Tue marvellous rise of California has 
had its due influence upon the Jslands 
of Hawaii, its nearest neighbor by sea, 
and events here have been precipitated 
to a climax which might not have been 
reached, under the old order of things, 
for a century to come. 

There is now a market close at hand, 
for everything the Islands can produce, 
and communication with the Atlantic 
coast is regular, rapid, and comfortable. 
This facility of intercourse has greatly 
aided emigration, and the American 
population is constantly increasing by a 
much more convenient transit than 
formerly around Cape Horn. 

The commerce of the group keeps 
pace with this addition to its inhabitants ; 
and with the demand furits productions, 
agriculture has made a fair commence- 
ment, and the higher mechanical branch- 
es are being gradually introduced. 

While all these attributes of a civiliz- 
ed community are thus establishing 4 
foothold in Hawaii, the native race, now 
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reduced to 70,000 souls, is verging 
towards extinction. 

The government, as at present consti- 
tuted, subsists by a very precarious te- 
nure, and contains within itself the ele- 
ments of weakness and of its dissolution. 
It is of that hybrid nature, which can 
neither perpetuate itself, nor enjoy a 
healthy existence. Utterly incapable, of 
themselves, to administer rule over a 
business people, the king has associated 
Europeans and Americans with his chiefs 
in the ministry, and the Legislature of 
the kingdom is composed of similar in- 
congruous materials, Solidarity is rath- 
er wanting in this arrangement, which 
presents an intricate mess of conflicting 
interests, without a parallel elsewhere in 
the world. 

Twice already has this feeble govern- 
ment gone down under the coercion of 
French and British vessels of war, and 
recently, the ministry has been shattered 
by discontent among a portion of the 
alien residents of Honolulu. This un- 
certain condition of things makes the 
investment of capital insecure, and re- 
tards the development of the resources 
of the Islands. Annexation to the Uni- 
ted States is the only remedy for this evil. 

Three years since, when harassed by 
the arbitrary and unjust demands of 
France, an offer of the cession of the 
Islands was made to the United States, 
as the most acceptable means of relief 
from exactions so odious, and so humili- 
ating to the sovereignty of the group. 
Not counting upon a refusal, American 
flags were sent to each Island, to be run 
up, at the last emergency, and that de- 
cisive act, was to be upheld by the Oom- 
missioner of the United States, and by 
the guns of the sloop of war Vandalia. 
The pretensions of France were with- 
drawn, to remove so exciting a cause 
for annexation, and have not since been 
renewed. But the offer of the Islands, 
the unprompted, and under the circum- 
stances, natural act of the king and 
chiefs, was declined at Washington, and 
that opportunity for acquiring them, un- 
fortunately and unwisely lost. 

Writing from here, it is impossible not 
to stigmatize this non-action of the late 
administration -as a great error in a na- 
tional point of view ; for taking it for 
granted that this group is inevitably des- 
tined to be added to the United States, 
what good or sufficient reason can be 
offered for rejecting it, when absolutely 


thrown upon the country, without even 


the necessity of asking for it ? 
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The National Intelligencer remarked, 
“ that we should have a war with France, 
and that a military force would be re- 
quisite here to keep the people in order.” 
A war with France for such a cause was 
a@ matter of moonshine, and the other 
contingency equally so; for the docile 
natives of these Islands are submissive 
and orderly under a very mild police. 

So seldom do occasions occur for ob- 
taining desired territory, unsolicited, and 
upon such honorable conditions, that we 
may well designate the neglect in this in- 
stance, as a crime not to be readily for- 
given. 

Meanwhile, filibustering has reap- 
peared in the Pacific, and the good peo- 
ple here have as wholesome a dread of 
such invaders, as beset the inhabitants 
of the main, when freebooting Drake 
and Anson ravaged their coasts. Dire 
rumors of such visitors hold the govern- 
ment uneasy, and put it to the expense 
and trouble of attempting to drill native 
soldiers for the protection of the Islands. 

The sailors of the whaling-fleet, over 
10,000 strong, are a somewhat vun- 
governable element to deal with, once or 
twice a year, and are the occasion of 
considerable perplexity to the authorities 
during the season of their stay in port. 

Finally, the foreign community at 
Honolulu and elsewhere, has grown so 
large, that it has also become restive un- 
der the native yoke, which, incompetent 
as it is, is getting rather irksome to bear. 
And as all the business of the Islands is 
transacted by the white population, and 
all the capital in the group introduced by 
them, it is neither strange in the world’s 
history, nor unnatural in the course of 
events, that those of the Caucasian race, 
brought hither by the demands of com- 
merce, and the advantages of the loca- 
tion, should feel adverse to the continu- 
ance of a primitive rule over them, 
which however indigenous to the place, 
does not comprehend their wants, can- 
not understand or appreciate the various 
interests of a civilized and busy people, 
and is incapable of protecting either 
them or itself. 

Awake to this feeling among the for- 


* eign residents, and conscious of their 


own inability to check it, or to maintain 
their present guasi-independent position 
much longer; aware of the gradual ex- 
tinction of their people, hopeless of per- 
petuating them, and not ignorant of the: 
melting away of kindred races hereto- 
fore, in the same fatal contact with the 
whites, the king and chiefs are again con- 
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sidering the propriety of making terms 
with the Government of the United 
States, while they are still in possession, 
and able to complete the transfer. 

Having once undergone the mortifica- 
tion of a refusal, the inclination of these 
people to prefer opening such negotia- 
tions with the United States, is striking- 
ly manifest in their taking the matter 
up for the second time. But so it is; 
rather than hold on te the shadow of 
sovereignty, and thus invite filibusters 
to his shores, or provoke a revolution at 
home, the king naturally inclines to tarn 
again to that Government which has 
never committed an aggression against 
his own, and whose good people have 
hitherto contributed so profusely to the 
welfare of his native race. 

In this condition of things, it would 
be highly becoming in the Government 
of the United States to relieve the king 
from the necessity of making the first 
proposal ; for having once repelled his ad- 
vances, it is throwing an unfair burden 
upon him, to await his action as matters 
stand now. That which he has to part 
with, cannot be yielded up without some 
lingering reluctance; he may hesitate 
long before taking again the final step; 
adverse influences are actively at work 
to prevent his taking it at all, but never- 
theless, such is the prevailing feeling at 
this time, that if the Government of the 
United States will but move in the busi- 
ness, the annexation of Hawaii can be 
accomplished. 

Of the advantages, or of the necessity 
of the possession of these islands by the 
United States, it is scarcely necessary to 
speak. It is to be presumed that the 
present policy, which is opening the 
ports of Japan, laying out a railroad 
across the Continent, and wisely con- 
templating the future value of American 

c with the East, will not be so for- 
getful as to overlook the important posi- 
tion of this group, which is precisely in 
the track of that coming trade, and 
which commands the outlets of Oregon 
and California. 

Certain journalists remark, “ that the 


United States do not require these islands; , 


that all the wants of their commerce in 
the Pacific will be gained under the pre- 
sent neutral rule; that it would be too 
expensive to hold and to protect such a 
distant possession,” &c. &c. d&c. 

* If these “homekeeping youth” were 
transported hither, they would view this 

eer through different spectacles. 
very newcomer from the United States 
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becomes an annezationist, on finding 
himself so surrounded by American in- 
fluences, that he feels as if he were 
already within an inchoate portion of 
his great Republic. 

It is appatent enough to observers 
here, that the present neutral rule can- 
not be maintained much longer, and that 
if it be not speedily transferred by quiet 
negotiation to the United States, it will 
end in a catastrophe or pass into the 
keeping of England or of France. Now, 
the evil of foreign powers having outly- 
ing strongholds on the Atlantic and Gulf 
borders, has been made so manifest that 
the wisdom of preventing its growth 
here cannot be questioned. England, 
holding the Bermudas, has a summer 
depot for her forces, naval and military, 
within striking distance of all the eastern 
coast of the United States, and the first 
move of the latter, in the event of a 
war with Britain, should be to dislodge 
her from that position and from Canada, 
Jamaica in her hands, and Ouba in those 
of Spain, are familiar instances of the 
inconvenience of such “heighbors, at all 
times, to say the least. 

In this connection, it is pertinent to 
say that the most energetic and per- 
severing opposition to the measure of 
annexation has been made, and is still 
urged, by the representatives of England 
and France. The king is assured that 
he shall have the protection of their 
vessels of war—althongh it might be 
supposed, that the samples he has already 
had of their kind offices would suffice 
him for the term of his natural life-—the 
people are absurdly told they will be 
made slaves of, and the bare contempla- 
tion of the matter is designated, in 
formal protest, as a most “ extraordinary 
proceeding, contrary to existing treaties, 
exceeding the powers of the king, and 
not to be countenanced by the govern- 
ments of those two nations.” 

An edifying state of things, truly. 
England annexes New Zealand by 4 
fraud upon its chiefs and people, who 
resent the usurpation by a brave, but 
fruitless appeal to arms. France seizes 
upon Tahiti and the Marquesas, and sub- 
dues the resisting natives in the field. 
Neither nation, saying as much as, “ by 
your leave,” to the United States, whose 
important whaling interests, at either 
place, have suffered accordingly. But 

when it is thought that the United States 
may be willing to acquire Hawaii by 


’ treaty and purchase; Hawaii, in whose 


ports there arrived last year— 
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And whose importations of American goods, for 
1858, amounted to, in round numbers, $1,000,000 
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—Hawaii, where other American in- 
terests are as paramount as this single 
one of her shipping, there the selfish, 
the illiberal, the dog-in-the-manger ire 
of Bull is aroused, and he blindly utters 
what common-sense and a decent regard 
for the comity of a friendly nation must 
alike condemn. Very convenient, in- 
deed, for British purposes, is such an 
obliviousness to the beam in British 
eyes; such an acute perception of the 
mote in the keen optics of Jonathan; 
but the latter has recently shown an 
impatient spirit at these jealous attempts 
to hamper his expansion, and at the 
hypercritical presumption of reading him 
moral lectures on the laws of nations, on 
the part of British functionaries, so that, 
should this “ extraordinary” consular 
protest by anticipation,* have met with 
the approval of the British government, 
it is most likely the government of the 
United States will signify its intentions, 
after the manner of Mr. Everett’s letter 
to Lord John Russell. 

As to the cost of maintaining these 
islands, they would, in a very few y 
not only support themselves, but yield a 
surplus into the treasury, and at the out- 
set would furnish quite a respectable 
revenue from the customs. This is not 
the case with every new territory that 
is added to the Union. 

But there is another view to take of 
this subject. Europe is at present on 
the eve of a war, in which the United 
States may be involved at any moment. 
Should this contingency occur, matters 
would have to be managed on a more 
enterprising scale, to command success, 
than was the case in 1812. Since that, 
Americans have boasted largely of their 
military spirit, of the increase of their 
commerce, and of the extent of their 
maritime resources; and the temper of 
this generation will scarcely brook a 
blockade of their shore, as complete as 
that during the last war with England, 
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or be content with attempts to repel 
invasion. be 

Why then, is it not the wisest, as well 
as the most economical plan, to secure, 
populate, and fortify in time of peace, 
such outposts as can be — obtained, 
from whence, otherwise, invading armies 
and blockading squadrons will sally upon 
the coasts, rather than await the neces- 
sity for taking them, at the eleventh: 
hour, by an expenditure of life as well 
as of dollars? Or, must the government 
of the United States, because, forsooth, 
it is a Republic, for ever neglect such 
sensible and legitimate means of defence, 
and supinely. permit other powers to 
encircle it. with a chain of fortified posts 
on the north, south, east and west? 

But should the United States fortu- 
nately avoid hostilities, they must by 
their navy preserve the neutrality of the 
seas, and they must protect their carry- 
ing trade. To do this, in this ocean, 
they must possess the key of the North 
Pacific, the Hawaiian Islands. And 
here, it may be interesting to remark, 
that independent of merchant: ships, 
during the months of October, Novem- 
ber, and December last, 284 American 
whaling ships anchored in the single port 
of Honolulu, valued, with their oil, at 
$15,000,000. This unprotected harbor is 
at the mercy of any hostile vessel of 
war, from the want of a fort and garri- 
son, which this‘ government cannot 
supply. 

here are, however, other interests, 
past and present, as well as those of the 
fature, which incline towards annexation 
to the United States. The residence here 
of the American mission fora generation ; 
the commerce and business of the Islands 
in all time past, as well as now, almost 
entirely in American hands; the capital 
invested in the group mainly American; 
the majority of the white population 
Americans; the laws, courts, schools and 
churches generally framed by Americans, 
after American models, have each and all 
in their way vontributed to form the pub- 
lic sentiment as American also. So that 


there is no want of homegeneity in this 
community, which will as readily assi- 
milate with the customs and with the 





* The London Quarterly Review for January, 1854, calls Mr. Severance’s reply to this protest “ a strange 
homily in favor of annexation by the American Consul,” without an allusion to the protest which produced 
the reply. This protest was as weak as it was uncalled for, and proposed to “bind the king and the United 

a Zend, a 


States by a treaty to which neither of them. were parties.” Mr. 


in his able and 





temperate answer effectually, demolished this ‘ extraordinary ” proposition, as well as the other untenable 


Points of the British and French 


document. 


The writer in the Quarterly, with true British prejudice and ss adheres to the exploded ortho- 


graphy of Captain Cook, and prints “ Woahoo” instead of Oahu, in utter 


isregard of the proper Hawaiian 


nomenclature, of which he had examples enough before him when he wrote. 
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institutions of the United States, as that 
of any territory already within the 
Union. 

In relation to one important question 
of the day, it may be remarked, that the 
laboring class at these Islands will, for 
the future, be drawn from China. The 
third cargo of coolies is now on its way 
here, to supply the present demand for 
labor, and they can be procured so rea- 
dily, in such numbers, and at so cheap a 
rate, that no one will think of looking 
elsewhere for “help.” Extremes meet, 
and strangely enough, events have at 
last brought together the oldest and the 
newest people under the sun. 

In conclusion, it may be mentioned, 
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that there.is one sort of people in the 
United States, who are particularly in- 
terested in this matter of annexation. 
Everybody born with a constitution too 
delicate for a northern clime, all those 
predisposed to pulmonary disease, and 
such as-are already in its early stages, 
should hail with delight the acquisition 
of a healthy tropical region to which they 
can remove with their household gods, 
and enjoy existence with comparative 
immunity from that dreadful scourge of 
the North,—consumption. If for no other 
reason, the paternal care of the govern- 
ment of the United States should provide 
such a home, for the relief of this inter- 
esting portion of its citizens. 





WHITE LILY. 


| ig flower! from out thy silver chalice, 

Blending their sweetness with thy soft perfume, 

Oome thronging memories of a columned palace 
Decked for a festal train one night in June. 


Thou, above all, didst mock the lofty ceiling 
With thy rich breath and white regality, 
Thy curling lip and dazzling depth revealing 
sweet disdain that aught should rival thee. 


But there did rival thee most lovely faces, 
And graceful forms as queenly as thine own, 

And lustrous eyes whose manifold mute graces 
Entranced the worshippers they shone upon. 


And there was one whose neck did rise as whitely 
From its thin screen, as thine among its leaves; 
Her silken ringlets kissed its arching lightly, 
As thy pale brow the wooing wind receives. 


Flowers of all hues around were breathing, blushing, 
All gracious odors filled the floating air, 

But nought could rival the tumultuous flushing 
That lit her cheek impearled beneath her hair. 


Because that high-born and pure-hearted maiden 
Thenceforth would grace her maiden home no more, 
So drooped the silken fringes, heavy laden, 
Of her blue eyes that shone like gems before. 





White Lily: 


The was my father’s first and fairest daughter, 
Whose gentle hand bestowed as true a heart; 

With what sweet pride his kindling glances sought her 
Thus with her lover standing there apart! 


The priest said, “* Ye are one,” and with a blessing 
arin on his heart and lips, the father pressed 
Through the close throng, but might not stay caressing 
The dear form folded to his throbbing breast. 


For up came then each little timid sister 
Doing shy homage to her bridal grace, 

And as they stood on tip of toe and kissed her, 
They thought she had a wondrous lovely face. 


Whether it was the veil’s voluptuous trailing, 

Or the soft pearls bewildering their young eyes, 
Or that the tint upon her cheek was paling 

Like the last flush upon the western skies, 


I know not—but they turned away as mutely, 
From her white form, as it had been a shrine, 
And as her voice fell fairy-like and flutely, 
Full many thought her beauty half divine. 


I see it all as through a lengthened vista, 
The cloud-like drapery, the gem-like eyes, 

The bridal group around my peerless sister, 
Graceful uprising as white lilies rise. 


But years have passed since that auspicious wedding, 
Since those triuinphant robes were laid aside, 

And Time, from his swift pinions, has been shedding 
His blight—and blessing—on the fair young bride. 


They tell me she hath lost the starry beaming 
That, in her girlhood, kindled in her eyes, 

But that she looketh like a spirit dreaming, 
A-weary from her heaven-wrought ecstacies. 


They say she is a calm and chastened creature 
As ever bent the knee in prayer at even, 

A Christ-like patience touching every feature 
Into a soft similitude of heaven. 


Then by these signs I fear she may be taken 
From Earth before I see her face again, 

That we shall never meet till both awaken 
Where souls are purified from sin and pain. 


He, from whose lips first fell the bridal blessing, 
Has gone before her to their native skies, 

In the Redeemer’s love sweet rest possessing, 
Sunned in the calm effulgence of his eyes. 


Who next shall go? I often muse and ponder, 
_ And wish so earnestly it might be I; 
But then I know I live and labor under 

Too much, for heaven, of earth’s infirmity. 





A Bag of Wind. 


Let me at present be content with knowing 
The blessed hour wid? come when I shall die, 
And meanwhile prove my love to God, by showing 
How, for His sake, I can live patiently. 


And if I might but gather to his glory 

Some wayward wanderer brought within my sphere, 
If I could rehearse my Saviour’s story 

That both should at his throne, redeemed appear, 


Oh! would it not be bliss enough in dying 
To know that thus I had not lived in vain? 

Should I not hear a voice in heaven replying, 
As wide I wafted my enraptured strain? 


And our fall robes, O Lily! should be whiter 
Than gleams the silver of thy burnished cup, 

Onur radiant brows with God’s impress be brighter, 
And with a loftier grace be lifted up. 


Till then, White Lily! be to me an earnest 
Of those resplendent robes to array us given, 
And even, as thou fadest and returnest, 
Remind me of my holy home in heaven. 





A BAG OF WIND. 


“T pray you give her air !"—Pericles. 


pez you, in your travels, gentle reader, 


affect the subterranean? °Have you, 
on a warm, clear spring day at Rome, 
threaded the catacombs? or left the sun- 
shine of Egypt to creep into a tomb that 
antedates the Pharaohs? If not, you 
have doubtless seen a mouse die in an 
exhausted receiver, or known the stifling 
air of an American steamboat cabin, and, 
in the latter case, experienced the delight 
of emerging from that suffocating crypt 
into the aerial sphere which is man’s na- 
tural element. Then have you breathed 
from the heart a blessing on air, and in- 
haled it awhile with conscious gratitude. 
Let the memory of that transient appre- 
ciation incline thee to air thy thoughts 
with me on this theme, and acknowledge 
that “a bag of wind” is, after all, not 
so despicable a thing as the world ima- 
gines. 

This circeumambient element is the 
instant need of vitality; but science has 
failed to penetrate its most subtle rela- 
tions. The first consideration to the 
philosophic mind in its choice of an 
abode, is the quality of the atmosphere; 
no beauty of scenery or idea of conve- 


nience should weigh a moment against 
the least detrimental influence of the air. 
I remember the phrase of an asthmatic 
traveller in his letter home after reach- 
ing Buenos Ayres:—“I breathe for the 
first time!” Consider the luxury of such 
an experience! In no one physical 
agency is the secret of individual health 
so involved. Of all affinities between 
man and the universe, this is the most es- 
sential. What we inhale acts on tho 
blood an/ thence on the brain and nerv- 
ous system. Once realized, this singlo 
fact makes paramount our estimate of 
air in hygiene: and yet it is, of all other 
resources of the vital economy, that in 
regard to which there is the most fre- 
quent compromise. Americans complain 
of illness in winter, and have the greatest 
appreciation of summer and of travel as 
the means of recuperation ; it is not any 
mysterious benefit derived from the sea- 
son or locomotion, but the sanative effect 
of exposure to the air, thatis thus fraught ~ 
with healing. The bloom on English 
cheeks, the compass of Italian voices, the 
animal spirits of southern peasantry, aro 
chiefly derivable from out-of-door life. 
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Abundant supply of oxygen to the lungs 
is the grand desideratum of civilized life; 
ventilation has become a mission of phi- 
lanthropy. 

Recall the different sensations from 
air charged with vapor and with frost, 
with saline and inland exhalations, with 
the odorous balm of a summer hoontide 
and the dewy breath of evening; what 
refreshment like the breeze that springs 
up after dead heats? and how instantly 
unnerved is the frame swathed in the 
hot mist of a southern calm! ‘“‘ Air put 
in motion” is the brief definition of the 
wind in lexicographies; but what a con- 
trast in quality according to its direction ; 
from the east it brings collapse, from 
the west expansion; when north, it ex- 
hilarates, and in the opposite quarter, 
melts; greets us with the tender saluta- 
tion of a lover, or assails us like the 
angry encounter of an enemy: at one 
time fearful and at another a delight. 
Nature is mute or full of voices as the 
wind listeth ; how gracefully it curls the 
waves and bends the forest, dallies with 
the flower, and, in slow gyrations, wafts 
the crimson leaf of autumn from its bare 
summer eyrie to the earth. There is no 
poetry of motion so beautiful as the 
swaying of a field of ripe grain in the 
breeze, no music more solemn than the 
sound of the wind among the pines, no 
touch so captivating as the play of the 
zephyrs over a child’s golden hair: it 
breaks water into diamonds, makes the 
ainber clouds sweep into fleecy piles, 
and lifts the downy seed into space. 

Whoever would realize the varied and 
gentle blessings of the “‘evening wind” 
in summer, should ponder Bryant’s me- 
lodious tribute; and to catch the very 
sensation of a calm at sea, it is enough 
to read Ooleridge’s ‘ Ancient Mariner.” 
To a sensitive frame, the luxury of our 
climate, whose alternations exceed 
others in quickness, is the shifting of the 
wind from east to south west ; it is like go- 
ing from the society of prudes and pedants 
into that of a warm-hearted maiden or 
cordial friend. Yet these changes in 
the air are most convenient themes to 
open a colloquy or furnish an excuse. 
I remember a famous singer of rare vocal 
powers, but no habits of study, who, 
when ignorant of his part, used to a-hem 
gravely, and decline vocalizing, with the 
phrase, ‘ ¢’ egualehecosa nel atmosfera.” 
Sounds produced by wind are the most 
suggestive in nature; the flap of a sail, 
the wail of the night-breeze over a ruin, 
the rustle of a maize field, the clatter of 
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dry reeds in autumn, and the shrill pip- 
ing of wintry gusts—“ touch the electric 
chain” of memory and imagination to 
pensive or hopeful musi Aerial per- 
spective is cited by Berkeley in his argu- 
ment for the non-existence of matter, as 
a proof of how much the mind has to do 
with vision. The faces of men betoken 
their acquaintance with the winds; in 
the brow and cheek of hardy mariners, 
we almost see the rough handling of 
northwesters; dwellers by the sea have 
a wholesome ruddiness; the southern 
breeze stamps its olive on the fairest, 
and clear pearly skins abound in humid 
atmospheres. I knew an old gentleman 
who made a hobby of the air; he stuck 
vanes all over his barn-roofs, windmills 
on his gate-posts, and wind-sails above 
his scuttles, cut a window wherever 
there was room for it, and every night 
banished his household to the kitchen, 
flung open all the casements, stripped to 
the buff, and ran through every room in 
the house, to enjoy his air-bath. He 
was, indeed, what honest Will calls “a 
dedicaied beggar to the air,” and, not 
from pride, but for hygiene, would 
suffer no one to come “between the 
wind and his nobility.” The most re- 
markable interior air for evenness of 
temperature and agreeable warmth, is 
that of St. Peter's Church at Rome; and 
the most perverse taste in air was that 
of an old Boston merchant, who used to 
go regularly to the end of Long Wharf, 
unbutton his vest and open his mouth, 
to get what he called “a belly full of 
east wind.” 

The invisibility of air is one of its 
greatest charms; its effects alone reveal 
it to the senses; hence their sublimity 
and grace; the gale that shrieks amo 
the rigging of a storm-tossed vessel, an 
the zephyr that steals low notes of me- 
lody from an Eolian harp, the breeze 
that stirs leaves, and the tornado that 
hurls down temples, move alike on 
wings no eye can behold. This is the 
mystery which superstition translated 
into voices, and which sounds, with 
lyrical sweetness, in the poet’s ear. At 
times the coy touch of the air seems to 
woo us; and, when encountered after 
long deprivation, it is like the breath of 
maternal nature. After a night-ride in 
Switzerland, cooped up in a Diligence, 
what a sudden animation thrills the 
frame as the exhausted lungs drink in 
their first draught of mountain air! when 
becalmed at sea, how the languid nerves 
respond to the low whisper of the new- 
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born wind! when dense clouds lower on 
an August noon, and the electric flash 
breaks through to herald the: shower, a 
universal stir of freshness comes with the 
rising blast. The sirocco, the monsoon, 
and the hurricane, are so many pheno- 
mena of the air, wherein stagnation, con- 
sistency and tumult analogous to those 
of human moods and passions, assert 
dominion in an element the most power- 
ful and the most capricious in nature. 

There is more of individual character 
and destiny to be ascribed to air than 
the superficial observer imagines. “Be- 
tween the climates of Naples and New 
England is an atmospheric diversity 
which explains, in no small degree, the 
antagonistic spheres of Puritan and laz- 
zarone. The man who, environed by tro- 
pical heats, would expend his powers in 
vague dreams, braced by the gales of the 
northern Atlantic, abounds in practical 
efficiency of intellect. We are recon- 
ciled to things in the West Indies and 
South America which we could never 
endure in Wales. It is a question, there- 
fore, in the last analysis, of immense per- 
sonal interest, what air we breathe; 
those unconscidus inhalations, and that 
invisible pressure are momently giving to 
the organization its temper; the senses 
are quickened or subdued, the brain ex- 
cited or depressed, the heart expanded 
or stilled, according as the element which 
feeds our life is pure or corrupt, dead or 
alive, invigorating or oppressive. ‘ The 
air agrees with me ”—simple words, but 
fraught with meaning; the physique is 
then at home ; and the first grand require- 
ment of health satisfied. 

The metaphorical use of a word that 
defines a natural object or element, is a 
kind of instinctive recognition of its use. 
Thus, by the term air, applied to a person 
or place, we indicate their generic ex- 
pression or natural language. In art and 
characterization, the itimate and entire 
effect is thus designated, the most deli- 
cate impression revealed. The air of 
Michael Angelo’s Brutus is stern, that of 
Raphael’s Madonnas meek, and in soci- 
ety we speak of a fashionable, a modest 
and a conceited «ir; after we have ex- 
hausted the details whereby the graceful 
vivacity of a woman is decribed, we call 
her de ir ; and, with one phrase, ex- 
press our sense of a loveable beauty, by 
declaring she has an angelic air; such 
expressions suggest a philosophic truth ; 
life, manners, and character have their 
atmosphere—they radiate a certain in- 
fluence, attractive or the reverse, sympa- 
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thetic or self-absorbed, and in this lies the 
true secret of the impressions we receive 
from them. Swendenborg has based up- 
on it his doctrine of spheres; the phe- 
nomena of animal magnetism is its phy- 
sical demonstration. There is evolved from ° 
every human being a spiritual effluence 

which, to keen discernment, is foreshad- 

owed by manner, movement, and the 

unconscipus aspect of face and figure,— 

in short, by the combined expression of 

all these—which constitutes what we 

call their air; it is the most reliable 

token of disposition, always seized by the 

portrait painter of genius, as the true 

type of individuality : whether martial, 

sinister, convivial, abstract, or senti- 

mental. The very posture of Sterne’s 

head is humorous, and of Dr. Johnson’s 

dogmatical ; there is fantasy in the mere 

shape of Shelley’s face, and satire in the 

outline of Voltaire’s; sentiment moulds 

the lips of Petrarch, and will makes grim 

and severe the profile of Dante. In ‘all 

marked characters, whether dramatic or 

portrayed, this immediate and subtle ex- 

pression, this evanescent yet character- 

istic result of features, form, and attitude 

—this air, is what catches the eye, at- 

tracts the mind, and lingers in the me- 
mory. It is the vital trait, the real key 
to personality—and, like the atmosphere 
we breathe, the habitual element and 
tone which forms the normal life of man. 
Its suggestions rarely mislead, yet being 
felt rather than seen, only sensitive orga- 
nizations adequately interpret them. 
There are social as well as natural atmos- 
pheres by which we are cheered or pal- 
sied ; and geniality is the needful quality 
in both. How silence broods over the 
earnest man when surrounded by the 
frivolous or the conventional! and how 
vanity chirps and flutters among fops 
and coquettes! Great emotion and high 
thoughts fade in the artificial breath of 
what is called society as certainly as 
health declines in close rooms and amid 
noxious exhalations. 

Forty-five miles is this aerial sea known 
to extend in height, and fifteen pounds 
to the square inch is its ascertained 
weight. The idea, not long since, oc- 
curred to a French gardener, that the 
development of the more delicate blos- 
soms is essentially modified by such at- 
mospheric pressure; accordingly, he 
tried the experiment of attaching pots 
of violets to little balloons, and securing 
them by long cords to the earth, send- 
ing them to bloom far up amid the fields 
of ether; the vielets thus expanding 
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in the upper air, proved of incredible 
ize. 

: There is no exhilarating draught like 
the air higbly oxygenated; the spirits, 
like flame, glow, intensify, and expand 
in its embrace. When freighted with 
deadly gas, the air settles in caves; wit- 
ness the tribe of attenuated dogs who 
undergo, for the amusement of visitors, 
the ordeal of the Grotto del Cane, near 
Naples; and the fatal gas lakes of Java. 
But, when impregnated with nitre, as in 
the mammoth cave, of Kentucky, the 
air of a subterranean chamber is most 
refreshing and sanative. Who has not 
felt the oppressive influence of exube- 
rant vegetation? Like myriads of little 
beings, the leaves inhale the carbonic 
acid of the atmosphere; and, by a be- 
nign provision of nature, the air is con- 
stantly washed of its innumerable foreign 
deposits by showers; and purified by 
lightning and frost. The poets have 
expatiated in its vast domain, and glori- 
fied its wondrous ministry. The adjec- 
tives of Shakespeare applied to it would 
form a scientific nomenclature of its 
qualities and functions. He speaks of 
its “sightless couriers,”’ its “‘ most excel- 
lent canopy;” he calls it invulnerable, 
charming, pendulous, wanton, bleak, 
vast and wandering, intrenchant, muti- 
nous, solemn, empty—and a “chartered 
libertine ;” “it is an eager and a nip- 
ping air,” says the ghost-expectant 
watcher on the ramparts of Elsinore; 
“the air nimbly and sweetly recom- 
mends itself unto our gentle senses” 
—murmur Macbeth’s unsuspicious visi- 
tors; of the poet, it is said, he gives to 
airy nothing ‘a local habitation and a 
name ;” and we are invoked not “to 
trust the air with secrets;” “I am fire 
and air,” declares the dying Cleopatra ; 
“trifles light as air,” says Iago, “ are, 
to the jealous, confirmations strong ;” 
violets * take the winds of March with 
beauty,” in the “* Winter’s Tale ;” “ blow 
me abont in winds,” exclaims remorse- 
ful Othello. Deserted age appeals to 
them in fury, and tender love will not 
let them visit her cheek “ too roughly ;” 
and, with equal poetry and truth, float 
—Ariel, and the airy dagger—through 
the bard of ‘Nature’s immortal realm. 
It is the element of infinite possibili- 
ties, where the future triumphs of sci- 
ence are destined to be achieved. In- 
trepid sronauts have already tracked 
the fields of amplest ether; to “hang 
an atom in the vaulted sky,” is no longer 
a miracle; and Peter Wilkins “ Flying 
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Women” may yet prove no flight of 
fancy. At this moment, the grand de- 
sideratum which science and mechanical 
skill most aim to realize, is a machine 
for navigating the air. 

What marvels of sound and scent air 
holds in solution; of all the elements it 
is the most spiritual; its currents seem 
guided by conscious will, its freight 
selected and upborne from instinctive 
affinities. With what a dying fall or 
rush of triumph it bears the strains of 
music; they greet us on its restless 
wings with cheer and benediction; who 
that has heard bugle notes echo from the 
shores of Lake George, listened in the 
interludes of sleep, to the distant serenade 
in Italy, or felt the plaintive tones of a 
cadenza thrill the verdant gloom and 
solitude of a garden, and not blessed the 
mission of the air? Ask the homeward 
traveller when he first catches the odor 
of the magnolia whose blossoms gleam 
amid the foliage of his plantation, the 
invalid whose lungs inhale the balsamic 
exhalations of the pines, the desert cara- 
van when spicy odors announce the 
goal of its pilgrimage, the northern poet 
who knows spring’s tardy advent by the 
perfume of orchard bloom, how grate- 
ful to their consciousness is the myste- 
rious vehicle that'so blandly heralds to 
senses and soul, refreshment and luxury! 
It is odorous air that most keenly excites 
association; violets breathe of the sweet 
south, the delicate aroma of the broom 
charms the lonely wayfarer in Sicily, 
sandal-wood hints of oriental delight ; 
in Rome the orange flower, in England 
the woodbine, and in France migno- 
nette fills the household air with 
incense. 

Wind sweetens the buds, is a sedative 
to the nerves, fills the sails, turns the 
mill, and over the landscape creates an 
endless variety, driving cloud-shadows 
across the fields, and on each species of 
tree producing a diverse motion ; swaying 
the pendent branches of the willow, lift- 
ing to the light the silver lining of the 
poplar leaves, and bending, in graceful 
curves, the lithe masses of dense foliage ; 
these evanescent effects of wind are the 
despair and the delight of the artist; 
Constable most successfully depicted 
them; he made a patient study of the 
wind as it is related to sky and earth; 
Stanfield has done the same in regard to 
its action on water; and some musical 
composers have transferred to their 
works the plaintive and lively sounds it 
awakens; imitating, with marvellous 
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beauty, the tones so fleeting yet emphatic, 
it stirs in rocky labyrinths, dense woods, 
and through the vast domain of space. 
Like the voice of song, winds come 
and go, leaving no trace except the sense 
of refreshment or of inspiration ; stealing 
into the nooks of poverty with a breath 
of comfort, laying a hand of viewless 
benediction on the wasted temples and 
the hectic cheek, filling the sails of the 
becalmed ship in mid-ocean and wafting 
from the chalice of the wild flowers a 
delicate odor; they always seem a fresh 
creation, their touch is diffusive, their 
career illimitable; on their unseen tides 
float the fructifying pollen and deadly 
vapor ; far into their etherial depths the 
eye gazes until a consciousness of infinity 
sublimates the mood; air, we are told 
by science, is the cradle and the coffin 
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of life, oxygenated or miasmatic, elec- 
trified or humid, it holds in its subtle 
folds a world of destructive and fer- 
tilizing principles; mechanically, its 
agency is immeasurable—ronusing the 
ocean into fury and giving to the confla- 
ation a boundless sweep; through its 
ucent realm curls the smoke-wreaths of 
home, waves the banners of nations, falls 
the meteor, and the flashing lightning ; 
and the quivering snow-flake, the rain, 
the butterfly, and the eagle are its deni- 
zens, Vast, colorless, free, penetrating, 
restless, related to every form and func- 
tion of animated nature, air is the spirit 
of the universe, whose course is marked 
upon the gnarled tree, the barren and the 
teeming earth, the hushed and angry sea, 
the green and leafless forest, the cloud- 
rack and the open sky. 
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pas peculiar fact, by which the his- 
tory of the generation or epocha be- 
ginning about 1810-1815, must always 
be distinguished from that of all preced- 
ing periods in “the course of human 
events,”—is one which has not yet been 
recorded—has not yet been noticed by 
the statesmen, and historians, and phi- 
losophers of the time. 
ere is such a peculiar fact~—and 
great phenomenon—nevertheless. It is 
a startling and momentous fact. It is 
the product of greater causes—and has 
been, and will be, the source of more 
important events than have constituted 
the development of any “ profane” por- 
tion of the world’s history for 4,000 
years. This phenomenon, so silent in its 
production, so unnoticed in its operation, 
unplanned by the purpose of any and 
every human being, caused and controll- 
ed only by “the Almighty Author of all 
Being”—is, in impressive existence, and 
daily, hourly, constant movement among 
and around us. Oompared with it, the 
wars, revolutions, discoveries and inven- 
tions, which make up the general ac- 
count of the world’s progress or retro- 
gression, are insignificant. 
There is a yet unwritten history of the 
world—one which overleaps and ante- 
dates the foundation of Rome, and the 


beginning of the. first Olympiad; the 


fall of Babylon and Nineveh; the slow 
decay, and eft-repeated ruin of Memphis 
and Thebes. Itis one in which are re- 
garded as mere parentheses, such occur- 
rences as the expedition of the Argo- 
nauts—the siege of Troy—the Athenian 
reign of Genius, Art, ane and Phi- 
losophy—the Aiexandrian Empire—the 
twelve hundred years of ancient Roman 
history—the Gothic conquest of Europe 
—the swift rise and long decline (per- 
haps re-nascence) of Islam—the Frank- 
ish Empire of the great Carl—the mod- 
ern Roman Pontifical Dominion (greater 
and wider than Oxsar’s)—the Orusades 
—the Reformation of Western Christen- 
dom, from its beginning with John Wic- 
lif, to its ending with John Calvin—the 
discovery and partial colonization of 
America-—the Republican revolutions, 
and consequent wars of Western Chris- 
tendom, from 1775 to 1815—the vew 
European revolutionary era, from 1830 
to 1854; including the rise and fall of 
both branches of the restored Bourbon 
dynasty in France, and the restoration 
of that of Napoleon, as well as the battle 
of Waterlov, the bombardment of Odes- 
sa, the non-bombardment of Oronstadt, 
and all the Presidential elections in 
“these United States,” 

The great phenomenon of the Age is 
the growth of great cities, And the pe- 
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culiar fact which gives to American and 
English readers a special interest in the 
contemplation of this phenomenon, is, 
that this growths wholly confined to 
the cities of Western Christendom, and, 
with hardly one exception, to those in 
which evangelical religion, and the Eng- 
lish language are prevalent and dominant. 
Excluding Paris, which owes its growth 
(under a perfect system of local govern- 
ment, and a truly Imperial patronage) 
to its connections, commercial and oth- 
erwise, with the English-speaking and 
Protestant world-—there is no city in 
Christendom which is growing great, or 
advancing in jvealth, power, influence, 
or eminence, in which these two notable 
conditions are not entirely fulfilled—to 
wit: the supremacy of the English lan- 
guage, and of the faith and simple wor- 
ship of John and Peter Waldo, and John 
Wiclif, and John Calvin, and John Mil- 
ton, and John Bunyan, and John Robin- 
son (of Pilgrim and Puritan fame), and, 
—among these and many other Johns — 
His Grace, John Bird Sumner, Most Rev- 
erend Archbishop of Oanterbury, and 
Lord Primate of all England. 

There is no need of an apology here 
for this reference to such distinctions. 
For history and statistics, like physi- 
ology, KNOW NO PROPRIETIES, no. deli- 
cacy—pay no compliments, in the shape 
of silent lies, to false expediency—to 
the prejudices, or superstition, or igno- 
rance, or false delicacy of those who are 
aggrieved by the expression of truth 
which they can not doubt, and dare not 
gainsay. Civil history and statistics 
claim the liberty allowed to natural his- 
tory and anatomy, and may speak the 
whole truth of God’s ProvmENoE as 
those and other sciences labor to speak 
the truth concerning all the particulars 
of “ God’s OrEation.” 

The object of this article is simply to 
show facts—prominent facts—obtruding 
themselves upon the notice of a reflective 
observer of current events, while collect- 
ing statistics from quinquennial census 
returns, and from various Annual Re- 
ports of the Federal and State Govern- 
ments in this country, and from similar 
European documents. These facts may 
please some and displease others; but 
that consideration should no more con- 

’ trol the utterance than it could prevent 
the existence of them. 

The history of the world since the 
deluge, begins with the building of great 
cities, containing a large portion (per- 
haps majority) of the population of the 
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most civilized and powerful of the 
earliest nations. And it was in those 
great cities that the antediluvian civili- 
zation (the original intelligence and art 
of the first man) was preserved and ex- 
panded, while it was lost by all tribes 
that migrated far westward from those 
primal centres. And it is to be noted, 
that when some of those western races 
regained that high civilization for which 
they alone retained a full capacity, it 
was only by derivation from its ancient 
seats on the Plains of Shinar and in the 
Valley of the Nile. Not only was the 
civilization of the Greek and the Roman 
thus derivative; but never yet was there 
a people on earth, since the foundation 
of those first cities, that claimed to have 
been sel/-civilized. The worse than 
heathenish nonsense of modern infidels 
(miscalling themselves philosophers) at- 
tempting to reason about barbarism, or 
savage ignorance, or animal stupidity, as 
“the natural state of man,” is as con- 
trary to history and philosophy as it is . 
to divine revelation. 

All history, sacred and profane, vera- 
cious and fabulous, discursive and annal- 
istic, bears uniform testimony that no 
nation or tribe ever passed from any 
condition which history or philosophy 
calls “ uncivilized,” “ savage,” or * bar- 
barous,” to a orviLizEp character, except 
by the introduction of “ the arts of civi- 
lized life” from an extraneous or non- 
indigenous source. 

Where the pride of a nation, in its 
greatness and glory, has forbidden. 
the acknowledgment of such derivation 
from any extraneous human source, the 
civilizers have received, in patriotic my- 
thology, the attribution of a divine origin 
or a celestial adoption. 

Though the instances are frequent and 
undisputed in which civilization has 

into uncivilization, or barbarism, 
or something worse, by vice, or conquest, 
aided by the vices of the conquered, no 
case of the opposite conversion, by any 
internal agency, can be cited, either from 
history, or tradition, or fable. And the 
traditions or fables of Peru and Mexico 
coincide with those of Rome and Greece 
in their uncollusive testimony to these 
two great facts. 

The uncivilized man never has been— 
never can be civilized—except by ex- 
traneous agencies. Many uncivilized 
races, like those of Polynesia, Australasia 
or Oceanica, and Africa, are in such a 
degree of degeneracy, uncivilization, or 
barbarism, that no amount of Christian- 
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ization can restore their abortive race to 
the original condition of civilized (or 
natural) man. 

The history of the great cities of the 
world is the history of the civilized 
world. The world’s progress in civili- 
zation, in art, in knowledge of “ things 
human and divine,” has been mainly 
caused and promoted by and through 
the > grid of great cities. That they 
should do so, is a natural and necessary 
consequence of that concentration of in- 
telligence and power which is both the 
cause and the effect of the existence of 
such completely organized human com- 
munities. That they have done so, is 
the unanimous testimony of all ancient 
history, sacred and profane. And mo- 
dern history, if it seem not, at first view, 
to affirm it so directly, does not contra- 
dict it. No: it rather confirms it. 

Orvitization (etymologically) means, 
“ making a person a citizen ;” that is— 
the inhabitant of a city—or, in default 
of such actual inhabitation or residence, 
‘“* making one to resemble the inhabitant 
of a city—making one very much like 
the inhabitant of a city.” It means— 
1. The process of such making. (And 
that is the primary signification, the 
ground-meaning, the grund-bedeutung.) 
2. The condition or quality of a person 
during and after such making. 

Urpanity means (in the same way) 
“the quality, condition, or manners of 
the inhabitant of acity.” That is: such 
was the origin of these two words, and 
of their present significations, But these 
etymologies are far from implying that 
the bustling, staring, heedless, rude, 
offensive manners of most self-important 
inhabitants of some modern commercial 
cities are the perfected result of the 
highest possible civilization, or are the 
acme of genuine urbanity. Unwelcome 
as the announcement of the fact may be, 
it is nevertheless true, that the absorp- 
tion of all the mental power of a com- 
munity in mere trade and traffic, in buy- 
ing at one price and selling at another, 
in huckstering and drumming, and skin- 
ning and shinning, and shaving, in salary- 
seeking and feé-collecting, and money- 
getting, in speculation and demagoguery 
and roguery, tends not to the swiftest 
and greatest development of the sort of 
human being called by the Romans orvis 
and uRBANUs—by the Greeks, Ho PoLiTES 
— the citizen,” in the highest and most 
restricted sense of that extensively-ap- 
plied term. 

As little is it to be inferred that the 
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primary significations of “rustic” (rural), 
and “ clown ” (colonus, cultivator of the 
soil), and “villain” (man employed 
at a villa), and “pagan ” (inhabitant of 
a village), were expressive of any exist- 
ing idea that good manners, grace, good 
morals, honesty and true religion are to 
be found only among the permanent 
residents of modern cities, or that the 
inhabitants of rural districts acquire such 
traits only by casual association with 
city-dwellers. On the contrary, there 
are some cities so incapable of furnish- 
ing to the country a model of propriety, 
that the further the observer goes from 
them the more gentle, gourteous, kind 
and true, appear those whom he meets 
on the way. 

Yet, the prevalent error of modern 
times concerning this matter has been, 
an uncontradicted condemnation or as- 
persion of all great cities “in the lump,” 
as great evils, and as necessarily and 
inherently evil. The remark that “ great 
cities are great sores on the body poli- 
tic” (commonly attributed to Jefferson, 
and just absurd enough to have been 
made by some smattering sciolist like 
him), is but one current expression of 
this vulgar and shallow opinion. 

If the notion were confined to that 
class.of people, it could not claim the 
honor of a contradiction, or even a 
notice from any demagogue-hater. But 
it has risen to a higher sphere—has been 
engraved and re-cut on the harder than 
granite tablets of song “ which posterity 
will not let die.” ‘ 

Cowper, the chief of the melancholy- 
didactic class of English poets, who 
were occupied during three-fourths of 
the last century with an effort — 
successful) to infect or inoculate the 


English-reading world with their own 
dyspeptic hypochondrias—the chief and 
the last (thank mercy) has written, 
under some acute attack of his constitu- 
tutional malady, that 


“ God made the country, and man made the town.” 


Like many of the ingenious epigram- 
matic conceits with which the writings 
of the melancholy-didactic English poets 
of the last century abound,—this senti- 
ment lacks the high (the highest) poetic 
merit of a full expression of the truth. 
And the brightest of a brighter succeed- 
ing age, Byron, has also failed to per- 
ceive the fallacy of the canting line, 
though he quotes it and comments on it, 
in the bantering and half-waggish mood 
in which his wild genius so often revelled. 
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Describing the horrors of the storming 
of Ismail by Suwarof, in a Turco-Russian 
war, of kindred atrocity with that now 


raging, he says :— 


“The town was taken. Oh, Eternity! 
*God made the country, and man made the 
town.’ ° 
So Cowper says—and I begin to be 
Of his opinion, when I see cast down 

Rome, Babylon, Tyre, Carthage, Nineveh— 

And, pondering on the present and the past, 

To deem the woods shall be our home at last.” 

Don Juan, Canto 8, Stanza 60. 


There is an imperfect natural theology 
in this sentiment not to be expected 
from Oalvinistic Oowper, though it 
might be overlooked in his harsh, un- 
grateful critic, skeptical Byron. 

“Man makes the town”—as the 
agencies of vegetation, under the influ- 
‘ ences of sky, air and soil, make the 
forest—a+ the minute coraline animals 
of the intertropic seas make the rocky 
reefs which upheaving volcanic fires 
make islands, and of the outpoured lava 
make mountains upon them. And, as 
the works of all God’s creatures, the 
grandest and humblest alike, are God’s 
works-—so the fair city, not less than 
the small geometric hexaedral cell of 
the honey-bee, or the mathematically 
perfect cone-capped cylinder of the Afri- 
can termite (Zermes destructor)—is or- 
dered and framed by the great Architect 
and Creator, ‘unto whom are known 
all his works from the foundation of the 
world.” And thus it is that—as “God 
makes the country,” so he “makes the 
town.” 

For though man may work what he 
vainly deems his own sovereign creative 
will, with a purpose as inconsiderately 
selfish as the smallest insect’s construc- 
tive instinct—yet, the power that made 
him; makes or mars his vaunted crea- 
tions as absolutely as it does those of 
every other being. The ancient and 
stately forest withers and falls, as tree 
after tree feels the blight of the larva 
piercing its heart—or is levelled in a 
moment by the whirlwind or the fire. 
So falls the ancient and stately city, in 
slow decay, induced sometimes by luxury 
and consequent vice, or sometimes by 
the silent poison of malaria and _pesti- 
lence—or vanishes from the earth in a 
day, by conflagration, war, earthquake 
or flood. In the phenomena of their de- 
struction, as ,in the phenomena of their 
creation, cities evince their subjection to 
that supreme control of all human and 
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natural events, no less than do the forests 
and the mountains. 

More than twenty centuries ago, on 
the shore of Southern Italy, two beau- 
tiful cities stood, near the base of a moun- 
tain, whose ruins and smoke are yet 
“the chiefest charm” of the Partheno- 
pean Bay. From immemorial time that 
mountain-peak had stood as firm, as 
silent, and as fireless, as any peak of the 
Alleghanies, the Kaatskills, the Adiron- 
dacks, stands now. But, suddenly (al- 
most eighteen hundred years ago), the 
whole huge summit-cone of that moun- 
tain was blown into the cloud of ashes, 
which, in its few hours of subsidence, 
buried Pompeii in everlasting silence, 
while the melted rocky foundations of 
Vesuvius rolled down in a fiery flood 
upon Herculaneum, entombingit in stone 
forever.  ~* 

The mountain’s peak, and the cities at 
the mountain’s base, attested by their 
like and common destruction, their one 
Creator and their one Destroyer. 

A few years before that, fell another 
city, greater, more beautiful and glori- 
ous—fell in a ruin as complete and aw- 
ful—though by war and conflagration, 
instead of by earthquake and volcano. 
Was Jerusalem’s upbuilding, in any 
sense, less the work of God than was its 
downfall, when the purpose and the ap- 
pointed period of its existence were ac- 
complished? Was not Herculaneum’s 
ruin—was not its erection-—ordained by 
the same power? Were not the archi- 
tecture of Pompeii and the explosion of 
Vesuvius equally the work of him who 
thus vindicates the claim that 


“ He can create, and He destroy.” 


Discarding, therefore, these peculiar 
and fallacious views as to the evil of the 
existence of great cities, this article lays 
down certain novel propositions or theo- 
rems in political history—or, rather, 
states great facts more true than novel, 
“in the words following—to wit :” 

A great and noble city is the greatest 
and noblest of God's physical creations 
on earth. Vice, crime, poverty, impu- 
rity, improvidence, and their attendant 
miseries may deform and defile some 
parts of it. In it, the covetousness and 
exactions of the prosperous, and the op- 
pressions of the powerful, may violate 
the harmony of that mutual dependence 
and analy by which, alone, the social 
order is secured and adorned. But, all 
that ie harmonious, all that is noble, all 
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that is good and truly great in such a 
city, is God’s work. 

The most perfect organization of which 
human society (outside of the family) és 
capable, is a well-ordered city. 

The notion or conception of a State or 
Commonwealth, as distinct from a city 
with its suburbs and dependencies, 18 
quite modern. Neither the language of 
Greece nor the language of Rome was 
capable of the expression of such an ab- 
straction. The word otic (polis) in the 
one, and “ civitas” in the other, signify 
city and State alike and always—undis- 
tinguishably, except by the sense of the 
context. Plato and Cicero, each of 
whom wrote a most memorable treatise 
on this subject, were profoundly and 
equally ignorant of this distinction, so 
familiar in thesetimes. The Latin word 
res-publica (which, by the way, never 
did mean “ republic”) signified the gov- 
ernment of the city or State—literally, 
the public business or public affairs—the 
common-weal or commonwealth—not 
the region included within the govern- 
ment of the State or city. 

A State—other than a city—is wholly 
a secondary and derivative idea, A 
tribe, a horde, a nation, or clan, may 
have existed for thousands of years, like 
the Goths, the Arabs, the Celts, the 
Esquimaux, or the Algonquins-—held in 
‘some sort of unity by the feeling of kin- 
dred ties—by a common language as 
well as by the knowledge of a common 
ancestry. But a State, a fixed and estab- 
lished government of a civilized people, 
of old, implied a city as the beginning, 
essence, and centre of the commu- 
nity. 
So was it from the time when “ Babel 
(or Babylon) was the beginning of his 
kingdom, who began to be a mighty one 
upon the earth.” 

So wasit in the primeval antiquity of 
Egypt. The simple discovery that near- 
ly all the internal changes in the govern 
ment of that ancient land of marvels, 
were mere alternations of supremacy 
between the two cities known to the 
Greeks under the titles of Memphis and 
Thebai (or Diospolis)\—more properly 
named Noph and No by the Hebrews— 
mere changes of sovereignty between 
the oe A the Pyramids and the City 
of the Hundred Gates, and the Colossal 
Temples—this very recent discovery has 
cleared all the mystery and confusion 
long prevailing between the Greek his- 
tory of that country, and the account 
given by Moses of events occurring at 
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periods parallel with some portions of 
that history. 

And, in ail antiquity, there is but one 
instance in which a State, a common- 
wealth, a national government, was form- 
ed or grew up from any beginning, other 
than a city, as a ground-root, centre, 
and parental source. And that solitary 
instance is the Hzsrew Commonweatra, 
originated in one country, and trans- 
ported, with and by a homogeneous peo- 
ple, entire into another country in which 
they were planted. And, even in that 
exceptive case (exceptio probat regulam) 
at length, when, in the fullness of time, 
a place was to be chosen where the na- 
tionality and the devotion of that people 
might be concentrated and perpetuated 
(and perpetuated it zs, even to this day) 
—and where that religion which was 
the great and sole object of that nation’s 
existence, could be amplified, consum- 
mated, and displayed in its perfection— 
then was chosen, as the place of that 
people’s heart, not that central, rural, 
and age-hallowed . spot, within the 
bounds of the most mighty tribe (de- 
scended from the greatest and most 
beloved of the sons of Jacob), but ano- 
ther, somewhat remote. Not on Shec- 
hem’s green ridge (Shechem means a 
“ ridge,” but the tautology may be for- 
given), by the graves of Joseph and 
Joshua—though Shechem was the same 
as Moreh, where Abraham first pitched 
his tent in the promised land, and 
where the tribes were first gathered, in 
Canaan, around their hero-judge, their 
victorious leader—nor yet, hard by, in 
tranquil Suton (for Shiloh means tran- 
quillity), where the ark of God first 
rested from its long and devious tra- 
verse of the deserts—and where Israel 
had, for centuries, been wont to meet 
its rulers and prophets in judgment, and 
festal worship, and commemoratwn— 
Not THERE, though Shechem looked 
down on near Shiloh, and on Bethel 
of young Jacob’s heavenly vision, the 
place of which he said (in the ecstatic 
rapture of his wakening, when he lifted 
his head from its stony pillow)—‘ Sure- 
ly ru1s is none other but the house of 

od, and rms is the gate of heaven.” 
No. Jacob was mistaken if he supposed 
that to be the place where his posterity 
were to crucify the Son of God. Only 
in a city could that be done. 

For it was in a city—one but 
just conquered from the foul, idolatrous 
Canaanite—a great city, the greatest of 
the whole land, that God chose to “make 
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the placé of his name glorious,” that 
there should be his only temple and his 
peculiar presence, there his only altar, 
till the Last sacrifice was there made, 
and his last altar on earth was there by 
him cast down for ever. 

And yet more than this—as if to 
show the dignity, perpetuity, and power 
of the idea of a great city—when the 
temple and the city which it hallowed 
ceased to be on earth, that which was to 
fill the temple’s place, the true, universal 
church, was presented by the last of the 
sacred writers, to all the world, Jews 
and Gentiles alike, in the image of: a 
great city; and prophetic inspiration 
sighed forth its last expiring breath in 
describing that New Jerusalem, the splen- 
dors of its architecture, of its ever-open, 
jewelled gates, and the river that water- 
ed it—evidently because there was no 
other material image so capable of im- 
pressing the mind of mankind, through- 
out the world and throughout all ages, 
with the grandeur and glory and beauty 
of the spiritual reality. 

A large portion of the writings of the 
later prophets, from Jonah and Isaiah to 
Zechariah, consists of predictions of the 
tuin of great cities, and the construction 
of a new and better one. 

While discoursing of great cities, and 
the phenomena and causes and effects of 
their growth or decay, it is but reason- 
able to fix some standard of comparison, 


some measure of city-greatness, People - 


uniformly mention London and Paris as 
= cities, and very properly. For 

ndon is now the greatest city that has 
existed in the whole world since the 
final ruin of Egyptian Thebes. And 
Paris is the greatest city on the continent 
of Europe, except, perhaps, Constanti- 
nople. And yet New York, reckoning 
4s its inhabitants only those whose habi- 
tations can be discerned from its towers 
in a cloudy day, is greater than Paris or 
Constantinople, and will evidently be 
hereafter (in the twentieth century, if 
not sooner) greater than London, D- 
don, ow an island which diminishes in 
productiveness as you go northward and 
westward from the capital, and whose 
soil is now cultivated to the highest 
degree of its capabilities, may be truly 
said, in Yankee phrase, to have a limited 
“back country.” New York has no 
such limited area to check its expansion. 
The stale quotation from an almost 
forgotten bard may be tolerated here. 

“No pent-up Utica contracts our powers, 

But the whole boundless continent is vurs.” . . 
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So too, in talking of the great cities 
of ancient time, people mention Rome 
and Thebes as great cities of old, and 
yet seem not to know that the city of 

me never contained (as inhabitants 
so many people as sleep on the island 
Manhattan, in the autumnal and winter 
rene wart do ~ ae to think 
what the Egyptians, Hebrews, Assy- 
org Greeks, and Romans knew) that 
Tuesal (or Diospolis, or No-Ammon, or 
No) contained a population of 7,000,000. 

Instead of cumbering these pages 
with detailed evidences of the truth of 
this, the notes containing the demon- 
strative facts, are withheld, until they 
shall be demanded to defend these state- 
ments against contradiction or expressed 
aces b 5 

New York is now more populous than 
Rome ever was, eyen if this city be re- 
stricted to Manhattan Island. But the 
population of such a city should be reck- 
oned as that of London is reckoned— 
without reference to municipal divisions 
or corporation limits—should be reck- 
oned as that of Philadelphia has always 
been—uniformly claiming the popula- 
tion of a large surrounding group of in- 
dependent municipalities as belonging to 
the city itself. The very recent consoli- 
dation of these various municipalities 
into one corporation, brings, therefo 
no augmentation to the population 
Philadelphia in the ordinary census mean- 
ing of that term. 

Tae Merropourran Orry or New 
York, by every rule of custom and fair- 
ness, must include in the sum of its 
true, permanent population, all who 
regularly pass the greater part of their 
waking hours in the city, and all within 
a circle or circular sector of four or five 
miles radius around the City Hall, or 
Union Square, whose residence there is 
caused by that proximity, and is depend- 
ent upon the city’s business, directly or 
indirectly. 

The limits of the City of London in- 
close at this time not more than fifty- 
six thousand (56,000) actual inhabitants. 
The census of 1841 reported 56,009; 
that of 1851 gave 55,908 only; and the 
population, for thirty years or more, has 
been slowly and slightly decreasing, by 
the removal of dwellings to make room 
for commercial buildings. So is it with 
the entire circle of the Lord Mayor's ju- 
risdiction, including the borough of 
Southwark, which is governed by the 
city, though not in the city, The popu- 
lation of the city, including all depend- 
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ent suburbs, where the Lord Mayor has 

magisterial power, is stated at 127,859. 

Yet the population of Lonpon (the whole 

metropolis) is recorded by the same cen- 

sus as amounting to 2,862,236—and might 

have been properly calculated as large as 

2,399,004. 

This vast metropolis has no common 
SS except the Queen (that is, 

er Majesty’s Oabinet Council) and Par- 
liament. The acting Ohief istrate 
of the Metropolis, is Her Majesty’s Sec- 
retary of State for the Home Depart. 
ment—at present, Viscount Palmerston. 
At least, his powers and functions bring 
him nearest to that position. 

A characteristic which New York has 
in common with London, and, indeed 
in a greater degree, is the continual 
intermingling of its inhabitants, by pass- 
ing to and fro in all parts of the cit 
and suburbs. Nearly the whole adult 
population isin almost daily communica- 
tion with the most distant sections of 
the metropolis. Williamsburg thus keeps 
up & constant connection with Jersey 
City, by a line of vehicles across the 
island of New York, specially provided 
for that purpose. The easternmost and 
southernmost parts of Brooklyn have 
equal facilities for reaching the nor- 
thernmost parts of the city of New 
York; and all these means of convey- 
ance are constantly employed in main- 
taining an active circulation of the 
atoms of the great mass among one ano- 
ther. There are other large cities, in 
which the people in different sections 
and suburbs remain all their lives as 
distinct and insulated from each other, 
as if they were inhabitants of different 
towns fifty miles apart. But, the pecu- 
liarity of the chief city of America is, 
that all New York knows all New York. 
The population of all the shores of the 
inner harbor has, therefore, acquired a 
consolidated unity, and maintains an 
intimate community of feeling and inte- 
rest, not only in business, but in social 
relations, that cannot be discovered in 
any other city. A mere legislative act 
—- @ common municipal govern- 
ment for its present divisions ‘could 
hardly increase the general sense of this 


spontaneous unity. 
There is a tage union of all parts of 


the metropolis, under one tolerably de- 
finite term and title, fixed by the Fede- 
ral laws. And that is, the Porr of New 
York. The inhabitants of the Port of 
New York—that is, of its shores for a 
mile or two from the water—are, there- 
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fore, in that point of view, members of 
one community, numbering more than a 
million of people—far enough beyond 
all competition with any city in Ame- 
rica, and with any in the world, but 
London, after the year 1860. 

It should be observed that Lonpon 
now includes, with the chartered ci 
and its subject borough, the Oity of 
Westminster, and a great number of 
parishes, or towns, formerly containing 
country villages, which have been gra- 
dually connected with the great metro- 
polis and absorbed in it, as it has grown 
around and far beyond the little nucleus 
of the ancient city. These annexed 
suburbs constitute a great group of par- 
liamentary boroughs, each represented 
by two members of parliament. 

Of these, the Tower-Hamlets (a name 
now grown absurd, though not obsolete), 
Finsbury and adjacent parishes, St. Pan- 
cras, Mary-le-bowne (as they wii spell it, 
instead of Marie-la-bonne, the name of 
the original parish church, though they 
pronounce it * Marrow-bone ”’), and oth- 
ers, are each more populous than the 
chartered city itself. 

The great city of New York is too 
great—too confessedly and indisputably 
great—to be injured by such misrepre- 
sentations as have been induced by the 
publication of statistics which limit its 
reported population to the bare, rocky 
shores of Manhattan Island. Limit it 
thus, if you please; and yet, it is, and 
ever will be, the most populous “city 
and county” of all America. But the 
scholars, and students, and statists (that’s 
the last form of the word) of Europe are 
looking to census reports for facts, con- 
cerning the growth of American cities; 
and they do so without feeling a particle 
of interest in the value of real estate in 
any American city, or in the quoted 
price of the stocks of railroads leading 
to them. It will astonish many people 
in New York to hear (or read) that there 
are any such persons in this world, who 
feel any interest in the growth of the 
city. But it isan incontestable fact; and 
owners of real estate, and railroad stock 
here, can only mourn over an incompre- 
hensible feeling, which, in their practical 
view of things, can amount to nothing 
else than an absolute ballacination. — 

But, strange as it may seem, there isa 
scientific world—a little world—that 
wants to know the facts of this matter, 
without even the slightest regard to any 

ecuniary interests that are likely to be 

Penefite by such a revelation. It is 
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possible that there may be in New York 
not less than five, and perhaps, as many 
as a hundred men, capable of viewing 
the same facts in the same “ dry light.” 

And when New York shall have de- 
veloped within itself a larger (and pro- 
portionally larger) community of men 
of that ‘ unpractical” order, its vast 
material bulk will acquire a now much- 
needed dignity and moral elevation, 
which will give to its greatness a bright- 
er and more lasting renown. 

The three great progressive cities of 
the world at this time are London, Paris, 
and New York. The great city of Con- 
stantine may at no distant day revive, 
and resume the power and dignity to 
which its unequalled location entitles it. 
For the first Constantine and the first 
Napoleon but expressed the unanimous 
judgment of all deliberate observers 
when they pronounced it to be the place 
for the Capital of the World. Even now 
it increases in population by internal 
augmentation, while St. Petersburg, 
Vienna, Stockholm, and other cities, are 
constantly diminishing the number of 
their native inhabitants, and cannot hold 
their own without a continuance of the 
supply of people from the adjacent rural 
districts: an uncertain and variable 
resource. 

Berlin lost one hundred thousand of 
its inhabitants during the alarms and 
turmoils of the two years beginning in 
March, 1846. In 1845, New York. was 
exceeded in population by Berlin, Vien- 
na, and Naples. In 1850, it (the char- 
tered city) surpassed them and every 
European city, except the British, 
French, and Ottoman capitals. As for 
the cities of Asia, there is no good rea- 
son for believing that one of them con- 
tains a population of 1,000,000. Of 
those in India, the largest, Benares, is 
not estimated by any one to include more 
than 600,000 inhabitants. The cities of 
China and Japan, such as Canton, Pekin, 
Soo-Tsheu, Yedo, Miako, etc., whose 
population has sometimes been conjec- 
turally stated at various and uncertain 
amounts, from half a million to three 
millions, probably do not now contain in 
any instance more than 600,000 or 800,- 
000. Composed as they are of houses 
only one story, or one and a-half, and 
with an immense space which must be 
uncovered by buildings on account of the 
total absence of sewerage, either of them 
would require an area four or five times 
as large as any city of the West for any 
given number of inhabitants. Not one 
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of them is known or believed to equal 
London, Paris, or New York in ares, 
The cities of China, moreover, within a 
few years past must have been very 
greatly reduced in population by the 
havoc of merciless civil wars. And 
those of Japan have undoubtedly suf- 
fered equal losses, though slow and 
gradual, from causes operating since the 
researches of Kaempffer and his associ- 
ates, and probably for more than a cen- 
tury—perhaps for centuries, Every per- . 
fectly isolated nation, every people or 
race whose insular situation cuts it off 
from frequent communication, and from 
all admixture of blood, invariably and 
inevitably degenerates, generally in the 
physical and moral force of the individu- 
al, and always in the number of the ag- 
gregate. The Guanches and the Picts, 
as well as the Tahitians and Hawaiians, 
are sufficient instances of this. 

London incloses its 2,400,000 in a 
space of 76,000 acres. Philadelphia 
(consolidated) in 1854 claimed a popula- 
tion of half a million within its new 
chartered limits, containing 70,000 acres. 
New York, in 1850 (ure 7th), had a 
fomeieten of 515,500 within an area of 

3,920 acres, or rather in less than half 
that space; for most of the city stands 
on the southern third of an island seven- 
teen miles long; and the official survey 
includes not only these uninhabited, 
square miles of rock and forest, but also 
five other islands in the harbor of New 
York. The three municipalities now 
united in the new corporation of Brook- 
lyn contained in 1850 more than 130,000 
on a territory a little larger than the 
whole space within the jurisdiction of 
the city of New York. The. population 
of all Brooklyn now can hardly be less 
than 220,000. That of New York alone 
is probably under-estimated at 780,000. 
So that within an area of about 30,000 
acres, we have a population of 1,000,000. 
In addition to Brooklyn, other suburbs, 
such as Tompkinsville and other villages 
on Staten Island—Morrisania and the al- 
most continuous settlement from Harlem 
River to Fordham—Jersey City and 
Hoboken—contain almost exclusively a 
New York city population of at least 
70,000, which should be included in an 
estimate of the actual and real people of 


the whole city of New York. 


It is reasonable and safe, therefore, to 
repeat, that at this time, the four great 
cities of the world—the greatest—are 
unquestionably London, Paris, New 
York, Constantinople. The first named 
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fs secure of its supremacy for a great 
portion of the remainder of the nine- 
teenth century. But for the calamities 
which have befallen both the cities and 
the interior of the United States since 
the first of July 1854, the State Census 
to be taken in June next would have 
shown the city of New York (in the just 
sense of the term) to be equal, if not 
superior to Paris in population, and 
second only to London in that particular. 

In commerce, in shipping, and mari- 
time wealth, and conveniences for its in- 
crease, it is already by far the greatest 
city of the whole world. In 1854, its 
tonnage was double that of London— 
was more than that of London and Liv- 
erpool added together. Never was 
there, either in ancient or modern time, 
a city equal to New York in this essen- 
tial element of power on sea and land. 
Of all ancient cities, probably Sicilian 
Syracuse was the nearest to it in this re- 
a But neither that, nor Tyre and 

rthage united, could have displayed a 
tithe of the marine force of medizval 
Venice, when Venice alone conquered 
and ruled Constantinople, and a large 
portion of the empire of the East. And 
what was Venice, compared with modern 
London? There arein India one han- 
dred and fifty millions of people now 
subject to the crown of Great Britain, 
who would never have known that do- 
minion but for the original enterprise of 
an association of London merchants, in- 
corporated more than a hundred and 
sixty years ago, when London had not 
one-half as many inhabitants as New 
York has to-day. 

Of the whole federal revenue during 
the lust fiscal year (ending June 30, 
1854), almost $42,000,000 were paid by 
the custom-house in the city of New 
York. Boston paid about $9,000,000, 
and the other custom-houses of New 
England and New York paid nearly an- 
other million of dollars to the federal 
treasury. 

The whole receipts of the Federal 
Treasury from the customs during that 
year were $64,224,190 27. Subtract 
from that the item of $41,755,419 17, 
contributed by the port of New York 
slone—and from the remainder take also 
Boston’s contribution—and then $14,- 
000,000 is a liberal estimate of all the 
money paid into the treasury from cus- 
tom-louses, except those in these two 
Cities. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 
18538, the total amount of revenue col- 
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lected by the Post-Office Department of 
the United States was $5,084,464 57— 
of which $2,108,764 48 came from the 
post-offices of New York and New Eng- 
land—$1,175,516 06 from the State of 
New York alone—and from the Cit 
Post-office in Nassau street $434,691 95 
—besides, $2,621 43 from three other 
post-offices on Manhattan Island. The 
post-offices of Brooklyn and suburbs, 
paid nearly $21,000 additional—those of 
Jersey City and- Hoboken, more than 
$3,000—and those of other strictly sub- 
urban appendages of New York, about 
$1,300 more. So that within the proper 
and true circuit of the whole metropolis 
$461,672 03 of postages were collected. 
The returns for the last fiscal year are 
not yet published ; but the books of the 
City Post-office show an increase of 
$185,844 09 over the receipts of the 
previous year—the sum actually paid to 
the department ciear of all expenses be- 
ing $620,505 04—that is, about one- 
tenth of all the postages in the United 
States, of which the total for the year 
was $6,255,586 22. A proportional in- 
crease in the receipts of the other post- 
offices in the city and metropolitan dis- 
trict would make a total of more than 
$660,000 for the year. 

It is an interesting fact in this connec- 
tion, that while the post-offices in the 
State of New York paid the department 
more than $1,500,000 (net) during that 
year, the total expenses of the transport- 
ation of mails in the State were but 
$455,019 76, if the report of the preced- 
ing year may be assumed as not exceed- 
ed. No State south or southwest of 
Delaware, except Louisiana, pays an 
amount of postage equal to the expense 
of its mail-transportation. Several of 
them cost the department more than 
double or triple the revenue they pay to 
it. No western State, except Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and Jowa, furnishes a post- 
office revenue equal to the cost of trans- 
portation. Every northern and eastern 
State, from Maine to Delaware inclusive, 
yields the general post-office a large net 
income. 

And how much of all the commerce, 
foreign and internal, implied in these sta- 
tistics, does New York owe to the Union 
as such, or to the favor or good-will of 
any State or individual on the conti- 
nent ? 

Nor oNE DOLLAR’s worTH! 

It is not in the power of the govern- 
ment and people of the United States to 
augment the greatness, or accelerate the 


Cities. 
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growth of New York. And though all 
the rest of the Union were combined to 
injure the city, they could do little to 
diminish its commerce, wealth, and 
power, or retard its progress. How lit- 
tle can be accomplished in that way, may 
be easily estimated from the result of 
the utmost persevering efforts of some 
States to turn from New York the com- 
merce which spontaneously flows into it 
from the interior of the continent, and 
from foreign lands. 


The Genius of Charles Dickens. 


Great cities have a vitality stronger 
than that of great nations. The gov- 
ernments within whose jurisdiction they 
are included from time to time may 
change; but, unmoved by the rise and 
fall of empires, great cities often survive 
along succession of sovereignties exer- 
cising dominion over them. As it was 
with Babylon, Rome, Byzantium, Vien- 
na and Paris, so it may be with London 
and New York. 





THE’GENIUS OF-CHARLES DICKENS. 


T° reveal genius is the highest office 

of literature. Othello and Hamlet, 
richest fruits of poetry, are chiefly valu- 
able as measures of the gigantic intellect 
of Shakespeare. All elevated and reli- 
gious souls look through the work to 
the Creator, as truly in art as in nature. 
Literature too, like all art, has human 
character for its theme. It labors assi- 
duously to express and record the achieve- 
ments, the aspirations, and what lies 
behind both, the soul, of man. Biogra- 
phy, history, poetry and fiction are con- 
tributions tothe science of human na- 
ture, and each, according to its form, 

, Tepresents human life. 
* Biography is essentially eulogistic.¥ It 
represents the decencies of life. It de- 
fers to the judgment of private friend- 
ship and of public popularity. It 
straightens all eccentricities by a line of 
ideal excellence and completeness, Even 
thus only a few lines, full of activity, of 
marked result in history, are capable of 
this treatment. For all the rest, bio- 
graphy would be but a libel—the more 
80, in that it was true, since it takes note 
only of what a man actually achieves. 
We unhistoric persons are not quite 
willing to be judged by such a criterion. 
Our actual life we feel to have been but 
a shabby performance, the least accurate 
index of our character. Herculean 
labors lay in our path, which our san- 
guine youth was eager to undertake, but 
which destiny laid upon other shoulders. 
Hervisms lie stored in our heart against 
emergencies that never occurred, foes 
that uever assaulted, and biography dis- 
dains us, because the occasion never 
offered for our style of greatness, 


History, delineating the aggregate life 
of the race, is obliged by its own rules 
to overlook all the finer manifestations 
of character. In history, men are chiefly 
seen as parts of the mechanism of state, 
acting officially and in their political oa- 
pacity. We see the orderly movement 
of armies, but do not know whether the 
individual heart be instinct with the 
virtuous courage of humanity, or with 
the ferocity of wild beasts. We see 
men playing with the implements of 
government, we note their ambition, 
the amount of their intellectual force, 
their adroitness at intrigue, their powers 
of effort and endurance; we know little 
of the attraction of their affections, the 
compunctions of their conscience, the 
revulsion of their mortal fears. History, 
therefore, is not true to human life, not 
in that it reports falsely, but reports that 
which is of so little worth. A man 
find less in the historical records of ten 
generations to solve the great problems 
that baffle his own thoughts, than in a 
single sentence spoken from the heart of 
an inspired prophet or poet. 

We need not wonder that minds en- 
dowed with highest genius have sought 
better methods of representing human 
life, than the literal histories of indivi- 
duals and communities. - Poetry rejects 
the impediments of fact. It describes 
man true to his own idea, fulfilling the 
condition of his own wants, achieving 
his purposes. Since, in the actual con- 
dition of things, the arrangements of 
society, the jostling of other characters, 
or their own cowardice and folly, check 
and distort the normal growth of men, 
poetry opens to them the range of the 


} 
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ideal, and supplies such circumstances 
and relations as shall minister to their 
completeness. Whether good or bad, 
noble or mean, to the poet’s eye men 
are true to their own kind. Life to him 
is intense and exaggerated only in re- 
ference to fact, not in reference to pur- 
pose and aspiration. For the ideal cha- 
racters which poetry requires, the actual 
personages of history can furnish but 
traits and outlines, but genius can com- 
a and animate them or import direct- 
ly from the realms of imagination angels 
and men of larger mould than have lived 
on earth. 

.The only essential difference between 
the poem and the novel is, that the latter 
foregoes the advantage of verse, and 
drops into a ruder style, less fit for the 
manifestation of passion, but more flex- 
ible and copious, and better adapted to 
depict all the phases of feeling and action 
with which the novelist has to deal. 
The novelist is essentially a poet. As 
in the opera, the accompaniment of 
music, interpreting to the ear a class of 
feelings too subtle for language, hurries 
along the enchanted listener in circles 
of sound, so that he cannot stop to scan 
the slight framework of words by which 
the subject is expressed to his intellect ; 
so the “jine frenzy” of the poet, com- 
municated to his readers through the 
measured movement of language, raises 
them to the medium of his own passion. 
Assured of his readers’ sympathy, the 
poet has ouly to pass from one salient 
point to another of his theme, heaping 
extravagance upon extravagance, and 
bidding defiance to all the limitations of 
science and probability. The novelist 
has no such fictitious advantages. With 
no tools but his mother-tongue, with no 
stage scenery or poetic spell, he must 
Pen his effect by the sheer force of 

is imagination and skill. If we might 
liken the poet to the Indian conjurer, 
who stands upon his half-lighted stage, 
with the machinery of mock thunder 
and electric lightning at his’*¢ommand, 
to heighten by their terror the effect of 
his magical dress and weird aspect; the 
novelist might suggest the accomplished 
modern magician, who presents himself 
in an ordinary dress, and without any 
of the clap-trap of jugglery, even with 
the confessed purpose of deception, and 
by his adroitness and dexterity deludé® 
and perplexes the keenest vigilance of 
our senses, 

We cannot quite enter into the sorrow 
of those sumewhat hackneyed persons 
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who are wont to deplore, that the age of 
poetry is past. Writers of modern epics, 
though they have had the advantage of all 
the minute rules of art laid down in the 
canons of criticism, have failed to earn 
the fame of Dante or Milton. Words- 
worth, conscious enough of his own 
powers, had floating in his brain for 
fifty years, the project of a great work, 
of which the sion was to have 
been but one of the middle chapters. 
Coleridge, with a more versatile intel- 
lect and more ardent impulses, got no 
further on in the great work expected 
of him by the circle of admirers, whom 
he fascinated with the genius of his con- 
versation, than the incomprehensible 
fragment of Christabel. Hazlitt esti- 
mates that Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia 
alone was as voluminous as all the novels 
of Sir Walter Scott. Think of the old 
prose poet drawing home from the fields 
of the ideal, such a plenteous and copi- 


| ous harvest, when our best modern bards 


must return from the over-cropped and 
exhausted soil, bringing only spindling 


lyrics in single sheaves under their 


arms, 

Poetry, if not the ruder, is the earlier 
art. The ancients did not write until 
their passion forced them, and then their 
words broke forth in the natural elo- 
quence of song. But we have learned 
to domesticate language, and to make it 
capable of various uses. Prose is better 
adapted than poetry to our complex 
modern life. It is more flexible to our 
modes of thought, a fitter medium for 
our sophisticated habits, a finer analyser 
of civilized characters. The poetical 
genius of this time, who takes his inspi- 
ration from his own age, will be led to 
express himself rather in polished prose, 
than in any of the forms of versification 
known in the poetical craft. Those who 
affect the antique, who find their themes 
or their heroes in other ages, will still 
adhere to the old forms. In fact, our 
successful poems are antique in spirit, 
and more or less happy imitations of a 
lost art. The man, who shall build in 
living literature a monument of this 
teeming nineteenth century, will find 
the novel a far fitter form of structure 
than the poem. We have no modern 
Tliad. The landing of the Pilgrims, the 
French revolution, and the settlement of 
California, absolutely refase to lend them- 
selves to the skillful hands of genius for 
any epic purposes. All the mechanic 
arts have found, in later times, better 
methods, and attained more complete 
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results; but Shakespeare's trade of writing 
comedies and tragedies for the stage, has 
for these two centuries fallen steadily. 
into decay. Genius is no journeyman, 
working with borrowed tools, and upon 
old models. She invents her own 
methods and expresses herself in forms 

as original as the truths they represent, 
* The nineteenth century can show no/ 
Shakespeare, no Milton even; but it is} 
an age rich in varied culture, earnest in} 
thought and pu and at bottom, as; 
enthusiastic and hopeful, and as pervious| 
to the kind influences of heaven, as any) 
other. We might, at least, expect that) 
its great minds should be the peers of 1 
any that have ever lived. 

Among the writers of English of the 
present time, Charles Dickens seems, to 
our apprehension, to be endowed with the 
richest gifts of genius, and to hold the 
best pledges of fame. To call him a 
novelist is no derogatory designation, 
since men of the highest order of intel- 
lect, such as Cervantes, Goethe, Richter 
and Walter. Scott, have given highest 
—" to that class of writers. 

. Dickens has not been merely a 
successful artist in a prescribed school 
of art. He has originated his own 
methods. The publication of his Pick- 
wick Papers forms an era in English 
literature. He has followed up and 
worked, in all its depth and breadth, the 
rich vein of humor he first struck upon. 
All our literature has been as much en- 
riched by his fresh forms of thought, his 
artistic and minute delineations of char- 
acter, his delicate and exuberant humor, 
as our trade has been by the newly-dis- 
covered wealth of California and Aus- 
tralia. Many writers, who have no pe- 
culiar appreciation of his excellence, ac- 
knowledge, in every paragraph they 
write, the great debt we owe him. The 
sprightly narrative, the frank and capti- 
vating personality, and the delicate 
touches of satire, which relieve our po- 
litical essays and sermons of the staid 
and formal dullness of an earlier style, is 
directly traceable to the Dickens dispen- 
sation. In fine, to explore to their ori- 
gin the prevalent forms of popular 
thought, and, indeed, many of the opin- 
ions which they develop, the philosophic 
student of present literature need not 
punish himself with any drier studies 
than the character pictures of “ Boz.” 

Books are the monuments of the ages 
that produce them. The whole body of 
English and American statute law, with 
the statistics of trade and industry, and 
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the cabinets of its collected industrial 
art, and we may add the best register of 
passing historical events, would not give 
so truthful a record of the nineteenth 
century, as Mr. Dickens has given in his 
sketches of London life. All those 
represent man in his civic and social 
capacity ; these, however, in all the finer 
actions that indicate the peculiar tone 
of his character. It is not enough to 
say that Mr. Dickens has written a se- 
ries of delightful stories, over which half 
the world have laughed and wept. This 
had been done before. He has toldover 
again the story of human life, substan- 
tially the same in all ages; he has laid 
bare the springs of human character and 
given utterance to the manifold deep 
sorrows that accumulate in human expe- 
rience. What has Shakespeare done 
more than this ? 

InShakespeare we have a higher strain 
of passion, a@ more heroic and antique 
cast of character, a subtler and more 
metaphysical vein of thought. Dickens 
views life from a lower plane; he is 
nearer the men he describes; he pre- 
sents them otherwise than to the intel- 
lect and the imagination, in the very 
clothes they wear, the whimsical habits. 
they have incurred, and the slang speech 
they utter. He is not only nearer in his 
observation, but in his affection. He 
loves and hates more openly and mo 
justly. We never mistake where his 
own feelings take sides. Spite of their 
intrinsi®Tascality, Macbeth and Richard 
are the heroes of their stories, and as: 
heroes, get a share of our sympathy. 
The calm candor of the great poet, “ no- 
thing extenuating, setting down naught 
in malice,” places them often in situa- 
tions where they almost command our 
respect. But to Quilp, to Oarker, and 
to Pecksniff, we are never allowed for 
one moment to abate our aversion. The 
novelist never toys with his victims, nor 
patches their unmixed depravity with 
any incongruous goodness, to perplex our 
moral perceptions. ’ 

The Pickwick novels are more dra- 
matic than the dramas of Shakespeare. 
The finest and most memorable passages 
of the poet are his own declamations, 
metaphysical speculations, and moral re- 
flections. He takes the réle out of the 
lips of his hero, and in the intensity of 
his own feelings, declaims, denounces, 
and soliloquizes. Dickens’ fancied per- 
sonages never overstep the limits of their 
nature; and no incongruous sentiment 
gets smuggled into their speech. Pery 
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haps the French, in their pleasant aban- 
donmeht to the illusions of fancy, excel 
us in story-telling; but no English 
writer, we think, can make his story tell 
itself so charmingly as Dickens, 

It is due mainly, perhaps, to the dif- 
ference between the drama and the 
vovel, that Dickens’ descriptions are so 
minute, so full of striking details, while 
those of Shakespeare, with all their 
beauty, are so general and vague. 
Shakespeare never hesitated to place the 
scene of a tragedy in Denmark, where 
he had never been. Indeed, all his local 
knowledge contributed little to furnish 
forth the scenery of his plays. He only 
needed prominent points and conspicu- 
ous heights of observation, known to 
general history, while he could easily 
complete his pictures with figures sug- 

ted by the memory of common life. 

ut not a novel of Dickens could have 
been written out of London. 

Among the prominent features of the 
Pickwick novels, we notice, first, their 
entirely modern stamp. The characters 
are those of our own times—the ripe 
fruits of a complex civilization. Each is 
eminently the creature of society, whose 
individuality has been distorted and stimu- 
lated by manifold relations with other 
men. They are, for the most part, im- 
personations of modes of thought; re- 
presentatives of some schoo] of opinion; 
or stand as the result and outgrowth of 
institutions, forms, and customs, with 
which we are all familiar. Our intense 
interest in the perusal is due, in part, to 
the fact that the conversations and ad- 
ventures of Mr. Micawber, the unbappy 
dilemmas of Mr. Pickwick and _ his 
friends, the plots of Mr. Tulkinghorn, are 
all mixed up with the very questions 
which the civilized world is just now 
discussing in its schools and pulpits, by 
its firesides, and upon its platforms. All 
the problems of government, of educa- 
tion, of poverty, of crime, are here pre- 
sented to us in striking and novel pic- 
tures, 

For any but the highest genius, the 
experiment of placing the scene of his 
story under the glare and criticism of 
his own times would be eminently haz- 
ardous. The snccess of Mr. Dickens in 
it must be accepted as a severe test of 
his powers. The past has been generally 
the theme of the poet. Only its promi- 
nent events, and those, too, tinged by 
time with the reverence of romance, are 
preserved in the world’s knowledge. It 
is comparatively easy, particularly in the 
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youth of a nation’s literature, to recall 
its poetic traditions, to fill up their in- 
terstices with the dreams of fancy, and 
level their inconsistencies to the plane 
of the logical understanding, and thus 
make of them a consistent and beautiful 
story of human life. No survivors of 
the ages of the Henrys were present to 
find fault with Shakespeare for his de- 
lineations of the character and court of 
those monarchs. We accept as true his 
ictures of the old manners, as we do 
alter Scott’s con amore delineations of 
the ages of romance. Besides, in build- 
ing the monuments of the past, men are 
but co-laborers with others, whose half- 
finished works strew the whole pathway, 
back to the times of which they write, 
Mr. Dickens has had nothing to assist his 
imagination, but a keen observation of 
his own times. In the prosaic life of the 
present, furnishing to the ordinary eye 
nothing above common-place, his finer - 
insight has discovered all the subtler de- 
velopments of character, These he has 
been obliged to present to a public hav- 
ing his own theatre of observation, and 
ready to resent the arrogance that there 
was anything there which had escaped 
their sagacity. 

Our author is never meagre or dry. 
If he has occasion to describe natural 
scenery, buildings, crowds, storms, & 
thousand playful conceits and quaint 
associations, the peculiar offspring of 
his own genius, redeem the whole from 


‘ triviality and dullness. He impersonates 


nature both in her placid and awfal 
moods, and so groups her changing 
aspects, as to make them represent 
phases as of human character. To com- 
plete the picture of this character, he 
skillfully notes only such aspects as are 
harmonious and consistent. To his 
poet’s eye there is nothing in the world 
mechanical. The trees, the pattering 
rain, the thronged and deserted streets, , 
the stately halls of wealth, and the 
dreary garrets of poverty, have each 
their proper genius, who has gathered 
into his memory all their legends, and 
stands sentry over all their mysteries. 
His scene paintings are like those pictures 
in which the lines used to represent tho 
contour of objects, at the same time, 
upon being closely scanned, resolve 
themselves into the outlines of human 
faces, forms of uncouth and hybrid 
beasts, winged monsters and wreaths 
of naked infants twined in a bacchana- 
lian dance. One suspects that he has 
seen just such things before, dreaming or 
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waking, and is sure that no one but a 
madman or poet could so describe them. 

But this is something more than the 
mere diablerie of a comic fancy. His 
descriptions, like painting or music, help 
the expression of his subject. The sur- 
roundings are all relevant and in sympa- 
thy with the persons, @ portion of whose 
nature they borrow, while they help to 
express @ class of feelings beyond the 
reach of words. How powerfully is 
managed the scene of the night railroad 
train, and the death of Oarker. It is 
unhappily the almost every-day occur- 
rence of a man overtaken and killed by 
the rushing steam-engine. But Dickens’ 
tale is of an angry demon, real fire 
glaring in his eyes, pitchy smoke snort- 
ing from his nostrils, pursuing in the 
darkness of night a guilty and terrified 
man, repelled yet fascinated by his doom. 
The very language becomes horribly 
musical, and the words pant, throb and 
shriek as if bursting from ashy and quiv- 
ering lips. Little Paul Dombey’s visit 
to the watering-place, where he heard, 
and we are made to hear, the melancho- 
ly waves whispering in his infantile ear 
of early death, is another exhibition of 
this power of making nature sympathize 
with human sorrows, How we shudder 
with apprehension of some impending 
calamity, as we read with entranced at- 
tention the description of the storm at 
Yarmouth, fatal to the brilliant Steer- 
forth, and the heroic souled Ham 
Peggotty. The tramp of feet upon the 
Ghost's Walk, is not a memento only 
of old sorrows in a noble house. We are 
all the time, and but too justly, suspi- 
cious that the ghost would not walk 
there, but to portend a greater calamity 
yet to come; and yet it is nothing but 
the slowly dropping rain upon the damp 
pavement, Nobody has ever seen a 
ghost there, and the author in no way 
vouches for the superstition; he only 
manages a description of the commonest 
phenomenon so as to produce from its 
very vagueness more than the effect of a 
veritable ghost upon our imaginations. 
How beautiful, complete, and at the same 
time satirical, is the description of a Lon- 
don fog that ushers in the first day of 
Bleak House—fog on the river, fog 
on the streets, men and cattle wading in 
fog; fog in cellars and garrets; but fog 
especially and always, if not literally, 
figuratively, in the chancery conrt—the 
wig of the Lord Chancellor looming 
dimly through it, the learned counsel 
laboring, struggling and floundering in 
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it, the whole proceeding buried, hidden 
and obfusticated under it. It is as if our 
author had said: “ Here is my Hercula- 
neum and Pompeii, buried not under 
Vesuvius lava, but under Chancery fog! 
Stand and look on, while I exhume the 
houses and homes of living men, whose 
sorrows shall make you weep, whose 
eccentricities shall make you langh, and 
the frank utterance of whose great and 
pure souls shall fill yours with love.” 
But the richness of Mr. Dickens’ 
genius is chiefly manifested in his pro- 
lific conceptions of types of character. 
No writer, ancient orgmodern, has ma 
shalled such a host of Wramatis per 
We are almost confused and weari 
with their number and variety; and our 
interest in the vicissitudes of so many 
different persons becomes almost pain- 
ful. In each new story, that astonishes 
the delighted public, a fresh array of 
distinct and well-defined characters con- 
front us. For the most part, these are 
all new types of individuality, and where 
we recognize here and there the second 
appearance of some familiar person, he 
comes under such new relations, and 
with such different combinations, as to 
have all the effect of complete novelty. 
Among all these groups there are no 
stock characters, no men in buckram. 
However trivial the occasion that calls 
them into requisition, however slight 
their connection with the leading inci- 
dents of the narrative, the writer’s exu- 
berant fancy fails not to furnish them 
forth with all the attributes necessary to 
give them the completeness of real hu- 
man beings. Ifaservant is only wanted 
to snuff a candle, or a boy to hold a 
horse, we are stopped to note their un- 
couth attitudes, and to listen to their 
characteristic dialect. Mr. Dickens is 
not an artist that paints only the figures 
in the foreground of his picture, and 
represents the masses behind by mere 
shaded forms. He is rather the daguer- 
reotypist, that gives a complete copy of 
the entire scene, the microscope being 
able to reveal what is too minute for 
the eye to discern. In completeness 
and distinctness in characterization he 
even excels Scott, who has peopled the 
world of fiction with forms conjured 
forth by his wizard’s wand. In each 
drama of Shakespeare there are but three 
or four personages, that claim our interest 
by their marked indiyiduality. The rest 
are retinue, necessary to the elaboration 
of the drama, but whose sayings and 
actions might be interchanged without 





disturbing the harmony of the play. Of 
the Hastcheap revellers, only Falstaff 
isa character, all the rest, even Prince 
Hal himself, are mere foils to set him 


off. 

Probably no writer has ever availed 
himself of so many circumstances to 
heighten the illusion of reality in his de- 
scriptions. Besides speech the most 
dramatic, slang the most apposite, the 
very dialect and by-words of the locali- 
ty and the guild, to which we are intro- 
duced, we have grimaces, eccentricities 
of movement, whimsicalities of habit, 
repeated and persisted in, until the pre- 
cise form and character is manifested to 
our apprehension. . Newman Noggs’ way 
of cracking his knuckles, Mr. Snagsby’s 
apologetic cough, the odd indulgence 
which Quilp’s boy had of standing” on 

head, all seem to present those per- 
sonages as no amount of dialogue or 
general description could do. In fact, 
Mr. Dickens’ creations are too intensely 
individual to be true to ordinary life. 
This is the reason why, upon some 
prosaic and exact minds, they have the 
unpleasant effect of caricature. In ac- 
tual life, men’s ordinary speech is dis- 
guised and diplomatic; they do not 
reveal themselves at the first interview ; 
they speak from the surface and not 
from the centre; formality and politeness 
and reserve stand sentry over their real 
natures. Under excitement, under the 
spell of some great mind, they may rare- 
ly give forth whatever they have and 
are. Perhaps it is the charm of the 
novel, that under the excitement it en- 
kindles, and the spell of genius that per- 
vades it, true acting and true speaking 
become natural. 

All the novels of Dickens are written 
in a vein cf satire. At all times he 
masters his subject, he is outside of it. 
He is never excited in its passion, in- 
volved in its theory, or committed to its 
philosophy.. Most authors are them- 
selves heroes of their own works. Walter 
Scott has a passion for the romance and 
chivalry, the stirring adventures of bor- 
der warfare, of which he has given the 
world such a splendid and enduring pic- 
ture. In the very first chapters of 
Waverley, he discovers to us where his 
own prepossessions and tastes lead. We 
are not only impressed and overpowered 
by the fascination of his narrative, but 
we are, aware that he is so himself. 

[Byron and Bulwer write seriously, and 
betray their philosophic theories and 
their ambitious aspirations, Dickens, 
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however, is always the dispassionate 
critic and accurate reporter.” He seems 
to be modestly relating things thai he 
has seen, and is too well-mannered to 
intrude his egotisms upon us. No cha- 
racter that he calls into existence stands 
in such relation to him, that he cannot 
describe all his weaknesses and mingle 
delicate satire with all his praises. 

He is less cynical than Thackeray, 
whose sarcasms lampoon his characters 
below our respect and interest. Dickens 
takes the outside position, merely to 
have a more just observation, and we 
soon become aware that a gentle charity 
presides over all his judgments. He 
takes no delight in presenting the repul- 
sive and depraved traits of human nature, 
while he warms and glows in telling the 
story of a good deed. Through his 
transparent frankness we catch glimpses 
of his own heart, and find that he is full 
of candor and kindness. Perhaps his 
vein is more nearly like that of Oervan- 
tes, than any other author. Like him 
he is delicately satirical; like him he 
vouches in no way for the opinions and 
conduct of his heroes ; like him he starts 
with the purpose of moving our mirth, 
and ends with the effect of exciting our 
sympathy and affection. We very soon 
find that we can trust entirely his good 
nature. If we encounter persons who 
provoke our contempt or anger, it is no 
whit due to the sarcastic malice of the 
man who communicated their actions. 
Our repugnance is at the actions and the 
characters themselves, while we aro 
assured that they have been presented, 
not only with justice, but with generous 
disposition, in the most prominent point 
of view, of whatever was good in 
them. 

Dickens has humor in distinction 
from wit—indeed, he is the very type 
of humor. {| Wit is an effort of the in- 
tellect to atrange ideas, conceptions and 
pictures of the imagination in such com- 
binations as shall provoke surprise and 
excite mirth.} The materials of wit may 
be the gravést, most serious, most mo- 
mentous subjects, and these are all the 
fitter for its use, because the surprise of 
an incongruous relation becomes the 
more sudden and intense. Humor is 
more instinctive; it belongs to the cha- 
racter ; it is a quality of the imagination 
and intellect, giving to their creations 
and thoughts the original forms of the 
grotesque and extravagant. Humor crys- 
talizes the vapory particles, the elements 
of thought that cloud the mind’s sky; 
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while wit solidifies the rounded forms of 
thought in the gathered drops. The 
one descends like the soft and continuous 
falling of snow; the other like the crash 
of the driven hail. There are persons 
who can enrich the most common-place 
narrations with suggestions of unex- 
pected and quaint relation—these are 
wits. There are others who cannot tell 
the most ordinary incident of every-day 
life, without loading it with comic exag- 
gerations, and making each incident 
and character express and personate the 
grotesque creations with which their 
own fancies are teeming—these are 
humorists. Of these is Oharles Dickens. 
He is not only of them, but it might be 
said that the English language has pro- 
duced no other great humorist. Humor, 
indeed, forms pith and worth 
of his works. ¢ It pervades all his 
writings, from his first crude efforts of 
creative art, to the elaborate, artistic 
and marvellous Bleak Housé. For this 
pabulum we are not kept long waiting, 
we are not long baited, nor our appetite 
— by any preliminary dullness, 

e strikes his vein at the very first para- 
graph, and perfectly assures us of his 
power to entertain us to the last. 

We have already spoken of his con- 
summate art in description, as an auxi- 
liary to the dramatic delineation of cha- 
racter. Still more wonderful are these 
descriptions, as indicating the character 
and quantity ofhis humor. We doubt if 
there is anything in the English language 
more comical, than the report of the trial 
of Mr. Pickwick for “ breach of promise,” 
in the posthumous papers of the club, 
named in honor of that gentleman. 
Every one will recollect with special 
pleasure the incident of the unwary 
chemist, caught among the spectators 
and empanelled upon the jury, who, 
after vainly attempting to get let off by 
the irascible judge, on the plea of pri- 
vate business, at last sullenly submits him- 
self to his fate, calmly asserting, that 
the result will be the murder of some- 
body, inasmuch as he had left a boy in 
the shop, “the prevailing impression of 
whose mind was, that Epsom salts meant 
oxalic acid, and syrup of senna, lauda- 
num ;” and the appearance of Mr 
Weller, senior, in the gallery, interrupt- 
ing the general decorum of judicial pro- 
ceedings, by a suggestion to the court, 
as to the spelling of the family name, 
followed v fruitless attempt of a 

e of ushers to capture and commit 
im for the contempt. But the whole 
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chapter, including the marshalling of 
Mrs. Oluppins to the witness-box, the 
speech of Se t Buzfuz, the badger- 
ing of Mr. Winkle, and the nervous 
anxiety of Mr. Pickwick himself, con- 
tains genuine and enduring fun enough 
to dilute through a whole romance or 
comedy of five acts., The sketch of 
the ¢Dotheboys Hall} school in York- 
shire, which is the gem of Nicholas 
Nickleby, abounds in humor of another 
cast. Indignation and contempt all the 
time struggle with mirth. We might 
be amused, if the vividness of the 
delineation did not excite .a deeper 
grade of feelings. Oaptain Cuttle, 
however, gives us unmixed pleasure. 
His habit of quoting, and missing 
the proper authority; his private read- 
ings of the church service, bolting 
at the hard words, and returning to the 
attempt with the self-exhortation of— 
“ Now, my lad!”—the hook, which 
supplied the place of a hand, lost in his 
majesty’s service; the hard glazed hat, 
into which he compressed his weather- 
beaten head; the big silver watch, 
which-he fished out of his pocket and 
donated to Walter, with the direction - 
that if he “ put her for’ard half an hour 
in the forenoon, and about half an hour 
in the arternoon, it was a watch that 
would do him credit,” qualify him for a 
place among the standard characters of 
comedy. In Wilkins Micawber, with 
his constantly recurring pecuniary em- 
barrassments, the frantic devotion of his 
spouse, the magnificence of his enter- 
tainments,; his eloquence and his expec- 
tations, we have another creation of 
poetic fancy, over which the world will 
not soon cease to laugh. Bagnet and 
the “old girl,” are presented with con- 
summate art—she, a perfect heroine, 
type of the strong-minded woman, not 
only governing her husband by right of 
nature, but actually keeping him from 
imbecility and starvation, and yet, with 
quaint generosity, humoring his halluci- 
nations, that he is the most imperious 
and absolute of husbands: he, a perfect 
ronentity, save in her affection, and the 
real admiration which he feeis for his 
wife, tries to repress, upon aon that 


-“ discipline must be maintain 


The admirers of Mr. Dickens, with 
but few dissenting votes, would, per- 
haps, be found still cherishing, as the 
best expression of his genius, that work 
of his, which forms the basis of his 
literary fame. As a work of art, the 
Pickwick Papers may be open to the 
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gravest criticism. It might be objected, 
that they have no purpose, no moral, 
no connected plot; that the characters 
are without dignity ; inferior not in rank 
and estimation only, but in actual worth ; 
that the incidents that move our mirth 
are coarse and commonplace. To this 
it is sufficient to reply, that the Pick- 
wick Papers are pure comedy—they 
are “ Henry [V.,” with all but the part 
of Falstaff and his comrades left out, by 
particular request. The author must be 
considered as having completely fultilled 
his purpose of pleasing his readers. Of 
course, any scene so tragic as to gene- 
rate pity, anything that moved our 
earnest sympathy, any character of such 
a grade, that we could not laugh at, be- 
cause we loved or revered him, would 
have been an incongruity. Hence we 
| find the whole story graded on a plane 
\below our ordinary self-estimation, and 
jevery personage introduced, so fitted 
twith foibles and defects, as to put us at 
jour ease in making fun of them, because 
lwe do not thereby wound our own self- 
complacency, which is always painful. 
To write a book unique and consistent, a 
faithful transcript of the thick-coming 
fancies that suggested it, without in- 
truding into it any declamation, any 
confessions of persona! feeling, any un- 
derhand designs upon the popular faith, 
or any other common form of literary 
egotism, is no trivial achievement. All 
the elements of the author’s peculiar 
form appear in this book. Its publi- 
cation was the beginning of the writer’s 
fame. It betrayed his masterly insight 
of character, not as manifested in words 
and conventional manners alone, but in 
all its interior quality, as denoted in 
form of speech, cast of countenance, and 
eccentricity of habit. The humor of the 
Pickwick Papers is more copious than 
in any of the series of humorous novels 
that have followed them. We turn 
from one narrative of ludicrous dilem- 
mas over funny incidents to another, till 
mirth clogs upon our over-taxed risibi- 
lities. 

In Oliver Twist, Nicholas Nickleby, 
and Barnaby Rudge, we have more ela- 
borate and complete plots, but the cha- 
racters are depraved with such consum- 
mate and unnatural wickedness, as to 
leave a questionable impression upon our 
moral feelings. We doubt if it is whole- 
some for unsophisticated minds to be 
held to the contemplation of such na- 
tures as Fagin, Ralph Nickleby, Quilp 
and Simon Tappertit. The incidents 
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detailed are those of rude stages of civil- 
ization, and the feelings elicited are those 
which do not add to our culture or re- 
finement. But the characterization has 
all the writer’s intensity, and the narra- 
tion his peculiar illusion of reality. 

Unlike most other novelists, Mr. 
Dickens’ powers have not exhausted 
themselves by being repeatedly put forth, 
From his first creative efforts till now, 
he has not only been gaining solid popu- 
larity, but higher and broader grounds 
of a permanent fame. If his later works 
do not glow with the exuberant and 
incessant humor of the Pickwick 
Papers, they surpass them in delicacy 
and beauty. We note, in reading his 
series, how steadily he grows in refine- 
ment and subtlety of feeling; how he 
learns to discard coarser pictures ; to re- 
ject, as unfit for his purpose, painful and 
harrowing incidents, and the rude, 
savage, and common class of bad men. 
If the exigency of the story requires a 
catastrophe, he makes it, as much as 
possible, a moral one. He does not 
dwell upon, and gloat over horrible de- 
tails, but having arrived at the point 
where justice requires a victim, he drops 
a curtain before the fatal scene of suffer- 
ing, and leaves its recital to our imagi- 
nations. He brings men of strong pur- 
pose into conflict with each other, not 
of physical force or of brute passion, but 
of the natural antipathy of incongruous 
characters, and the vigorous grapple of 
one energetic will with another. 

The moral tone of Dickens’ writings 
(for we do not hold that genius itself is 
in a position of immunity against the 
criticism of the moral teacher) is sin- 
gularly elevated and pure. It is true, 
that in his earlier works, particularly 
the Pickwick Papers, there is a con- 
stant and even tiresome recurrence of 
scenes of drunkenness and carousal. 
The punch-bow] figures in every chapter, 
aad the ringing of glasses and thumping 
of the toddy-stick are the orchestral ac- 
companiment of the whole play. Many 


* of the series of single plots hinge on the 


amusing accidents resulting from an 
accidental inebriety. Even Mr. Pick-| 
wick, whom we cannot help ring for | 
his generosity, his fine feelings, and his | 
sense of honor, is allowed quite too often | 
to get entirely drunk; and when Mrs. 

Raddle assails him from the head of the 

stairs, as he is retiring from Mr. Bob 

Sawyer’s drinking party, with words 
like these: “ Get along with you, you 
old wretch, old enough to be his gr 
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father, you villain, you're worse than 


any of em,” we cannot help wishing the 
indignant landlady bad no grounds for 
her abuse. But there was no Maine law 
in London, when the Pickwick club 
flourished, nor is there to this day. 
There is no doubt of the truthfulness of 
these sketches. A picture of English, 
or even American life, in a great metro- 
polis, would scarcely be complete with- 
out introducing tableaua vivunts of 
drunkenness. The subject itself is not 
an unlawful one, only the moral purpose 
is not developed quite so clearly as in 
the pictures of Hogarth. No desperate 
admirer will be likely ever tu venture 
upon the hypothesis that these amusing 
works were really intended as ‘‘ tem- 
perance tales.” Gradually; however, 
as Dickens seems to become more con- 
scious of his own genius, he seeks to 
connect his fame with the enduring con- 
victions of good men, and leave out of 
his sketches everything that might 
offend our moral prejudices. 

In the merciless satire with which he 
has handled men of rank, politicians, 
lawyers, physicians, and in fact every 
class which represent pretensions or 
claim respect above what is accorded to 
men, as such, Dickens has not spared 
the clergy. Perhaps he has been no 
more unjust to these last than to the 
others; but the American readers, living 
in a society where for a century the 
clerical profession has, for the most part, 
represented the highest forms of moral 
and intellectual culture, as well as the 
best specimens of personal worth, are 
somewhat shocked, that the religion of 
Baxter and Bunyan, of Milton and 
Vane, has so far degenerated in England 
as to produce no better representatives 
than “ Mr. Stiggins, the shepherd,” and 
the “oily Mr. Chadband.” It is true, 
nothing that is virtuous or to be revered 
is, or could be, derided; but, goodness 
and virtue are not the monopoly of the 
poor; nor are those men who have de- 
voted their lives to the special culture 
of religion, as a class, hypocrites and im- 
postors. 

In extenuation of this fault, it must 
be remembered how severely our author 
has satirized what is technically called 
“good society ;” how he has exposed the 
pretensions by which one rank of men 
claim a social empire over another; and 
how the very society, whose artificial 
structure he has assailed, have not only 
borne it with good nature, but have 
rewarded him with praise and bounty. 
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When he came to America, some years 
ago, his quick sense of the ludicrous, his 
impulsive indignation at injustice, com- 
pelled him, in a book by no means in- 
tellectually worthy of his fame, to sati- 
rize our coarse manners, our tobacco 
eating, our passion for military titles, 
our fondness for the display of wealth, 
and to rebuke our self-cherished curse. 
and crime of enslaving men. We re- 
ceived these just censures with a hot 
and unmanly resentment, in singular 
contrast to the imperturbable good hu- 
mor with which John Ball has 
pocketed just such affronts upon himself, 
from the same source, for a series of 
years. 

No true man wishes to sink himself 
in his profession. There are pedantries 
and exaggerations lying like pit falls in 
all the chief pursuits of men. It is one 
of the common incidents of an office, 
that imposes itself upon the general re- 
spect, that the mam who fills it gets him- 
self imposed upon, and starting with the 
purpose of making dupes, ends by be- 
coming one himself. The poet or novel- 
ist who can describe the dangers that 
beset these paths of life, who can indi- 
cate where the sublime verges upon the 
ridiculous, where zeal and singleness of 
purpose in the calling to which we have 
devoted ourselves becomes singularity 
and distortion, does for us a good and 
necessary office. Many an orator has 
chosen to forego a grandiloquent effort 
of legal eloquence,.on an occasion when 
severe taste would not have warranted 
the indulgence, by recollecting how com- 
pletely Sergeant Buzfuz had monopo- 
ized that vein. We doubt not there are 
pulpit orators, somewhat covertly re- 
lieving their severer studies by the read- 
ing of Dickens, who have satisfied them- 
selves that the exhortations which fell 
so unctuously from the lips uf Mr. Olad- 
band, would not quite satisfy their own 
judgment, though they might the too 
partial judgment of their congregation. 

With these reservations and qualifica- 
tions, the moral tendency of Mr. Dick- 
ens’ writings is unobjectionable. They 
are the pictures of a singularly. pure 
mind. There is not a passage in them 
that need be suppressed on account of 
its indelicacy. He does not cover an 
offensive meaning under specious and 
equivocal terns. He makes no occasion 
in his story for us to imagine something 
which may not be openly told. His 
subjects are out of the range of a pru- 
rient and luxurious fancy. His loves are 
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the pure loves of marriage, or that lead 
to marriage. He is English, and not 
French, in his love of home. There is 
a pleasant relish of domesticity in all his 
families, however poor. The domestic 
happiness of the Kenwigs redeems 
them from oar contempt. What though 
Mr. Micawber’s usual expedient of 
converting his promissory note into cash 
repeatedly fails him? he is far from being 
the most unhappy of men—his children 
are dutiful and affectionate, and Mrs. 
Micawber “ will never desert him.” Our 
author loves children, gives them a 
strong hold on the affections of their 
parents. His most touching sketches 
are of poor orphans, who have no home, 
no mother’s love, and who grow up like 
Smike and Oliver Twist, haunted with 
the memory of infantile cruelties. 

He never takes sides with the oppres- 
sor against the oppressed, with the 
moneyed employer against the laborer, 
with the powerful class against the out- 
cast and the poor. His principles are 
thoroughly and practically benevolent 
and humanitarian. He has lived amid 
the movements of the inequalities of 
rank and wealth, palaces and castles 
adorned with the costliest trophies of all 
the arts, and mouldy and rotten cellars, 
where want and toil languish and die; 
and yet, in all that he has written, there 
has been nothing but indignant scorn of 
the wrongs that have produced these 
results. It may not be easy to discover 
how far the social — —- 
ing as ae , and destined to 
effect the r sunition at the people from 

gary, ignorance and crime, may be 
due to the sentiments and feeling electri- 
eally communicated from his pen. There 
were themes enough in the past: gentle 
hearts might be touched as they had 
been before by the dangers and suffer- 
ings of forgotten ages, by the loves and 
fortunes of youth and beauty. But the 
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stern and real present lay under his 
sight, its obtrusive objects of want and 
woe appealing to his sensibilities, its old 
familiar story too coarse and common- 
place for gentle poet ever to have told, 
its awful catastrophe or blessed deliver- 
ance looming in the near future. Wheth- 
er with the self-formed purpose, a fol- 
lowing the general impulse that has 
awakened in men of thought and men 
of feeling a new interest in what per- 
tains to the well-being of the race, he 
has turned the minds of his million 
readers to the grave problems that un- 
derlie the structure of modern society. 

Out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh. No man can write as 
frankly as Dickens has done, without 
revealing the hue and quality of his own 
spirit. Judging from his works, he is a 
man void of pride and of malice, full of 
kindness and cheerfulness, more to be 
loved than admired. It is no derogation 
to this estimate of his character, that he 
has conceived and portrayed, with all 
the distinctness of personal knowledge, 
such beings as Squeers, Quilp, and 
John Chester, monsters that libel the 
most contemptuous conceptions of hu- 
man nature. The gentle Shakespeare 
was able to fathom the damnable wick- 
edness of an Iago, and Milton found in 
the capabilities of his own nature the 
full proportions of the sin which cast 
Satan out of heaven. The fact is, we 
take easy cognizance of every grade of 
moral feeling below our own, as of 
stages of growth we have but lately 
passed through; while our conception 
of ideal excellence is but little, if any, 
in advance of the standard of our own 
lives. No man could invent and appre- 
ciate such rare natures, as those of the 
two Peggotties, John Jarndyce, and 
sweet Esther Summerson, without being 
himself kindred in soul to the characters 
he describes. 








WIND AND SEA. 


Ts Sea is a jovial comrade, 

He laughs wherever he goes ; 

His merriment shines in the dimpling lines 
That wrinkle his hale repose ; 

He lays himself down at the feet of the Sun, 
And shakes all over with glee, 

And the broad-backed billows fall faint on the shore, 
In the mirth of the mighty Sea! 


But the Wind is sad and restless, 
And cursed with an inward pain ; 

You may hark as you will, by valley or hill, 
But you hear him still complain. 

He wails on the barren mountains, 
And shrieks on the wintry sea ; 

He sobs in the cedar, and moans in the pine, 
And shudders all over the aspen tree. 


Welcome are both their voices, 
And I know not which is best— 
The laughter that slips from the Ocean’s lips, 
. Or the comfortless Wind’s unrest. 
There’s a pang in all rejoicing, 


A joy in the heart of 
And the Wind that sad 


ain. 


Pp 
dens, "the Sea that gladdens, ' 


,. Are singing the self-same strain! 





MY THREE CONVERSATIONS WITH MISS CHESTER. 
(Concluded from page 155.) 


OHAPTER THIRD. 


Now ought I to apologize for the un- 
reflecting and imprudent manner in 
which I had so suddenly become enam- 
ored? With one whom I had seen twice 
only ; of whose character, abilities, cul- 
tivation, I had had but the most transient 
opportunities of judging? Perhaps so. 
The thoughts, however, which passed 
through my mind while I sat in my quiet 
little room, and meditated upon Miss 
Chester, my acquaintance with her, and 
its future, if any apology be needed or 
admissible, must supply it. I reflected, 
therefore, somewhat as follows :— 
Gloriously beautiful: That I can see 
—I, who am wont to be fastidious, even 
to the implication of affectation. Physi- 
vot. v.—18 


cally strong and healthy: The easy 
grace of motion, the pure complexion, 
the perfect outlines, assure me of that. 
emai even my ideal—mine, the 
hypercritical, the dreamer. For the 
scope of her thoughts, their direction 
and combination, even in little things, 
were such as those in which I had spe- 
cially and most lovingly practised my- 
self. Morally—how admirable to me— 
sickened with the lean righteousness of 
business honor, the undistinguishable 
righteousness of churches choking with 
worldly weeds, the utter non-righteous- 
ness of politicians and editors incon- 
ceivably soulless, soaked and seasoned in 
foulest falsehood until their original 
flavor, not in itself the most delicate, had 
disappeared under the gross superimpo- 
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sition of “ practical life” —to me, weari- 
ed and sickened with such, how bright 
and noble her unrestrained, flashing sar- 
casm, her steady, flaming anger, against 
little men! Was it not even superflu- 
ously demonstrated that in reading, in 
study, in thought, word and work, we 
might be true and helpful yokefellows? 
Desiring things noble and true, and work- 
ing for them? And that she would be 
truly a help—not in the assumption to 
herself of daily drudgeries, and in de- 
tails and the freeing me therefrom (for 
how pleasant to shoulder my proper 
moiety of such burdens!) ; but in think- 
ing with parallel and coequal vigor, in 
the same field of thought; in writing, 
talking, studying, the same pursuit. 
What a limitless dream of true union 
and interfusion of spirits! 

But, a prudent elder might object, 
I didn’t know it; I was merely hypothe- 
tizing. That merely means that my 
methods of observing men and women, 
my rules for managing my inductions, 
my synthesis and analysis, are at fault. 
But as long as my experiments do not 
deceive me, I shall (met enim unius vel 
maaime interest) rely upon them, in pre- 
ference to the chilly vaticinations of an 
unfortunate senior, whose own faithless- 
ness has wrought its like, most probably, 
in those with whom he dealt, and so 
governed his opinions of them all. More- 
over, I was arrogant or wild enough to 
believe, within my secret soul, that the 
instinctive delight, and the new and 
strange tumults antithetically stirred 
within me by this troublous Irene, this 
war-arousing Peace, were alone premi- 
ses amply justificatory of my delicious 
conclusion. And it must and shall be 
so, if indeed she will embark with me— 
I would chant to her, despite the cold 
old man, as beseechingly as did the dam- 
sel to Thalaba the Destroyer :— 


“The morn is young, the sun is fair ; 

And pleasantly, through pleasant banks 
The quiet stream flows on— 
Wilt thou embark with me? 

Thou knowest not the watery way— 

Tho’ day is fair, yet night must come— 
Dar’st thou embark with me? 

Through fearful perils thou may’st pass— 
Thou wilt embark with me ?” 


When I shall speak so to her, with the 
loving assurance of the last words, as- 
suming, and so in part, at least, shaping, 
the desired reply, shall I not have it? 

I think, yes. 

Such qoeditations must suffice for 
apology. I sought out a curious old vol- 
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ume which I had found at a book-stall— 
the only bibliographical treasure in m 
ion. For it was from this boo 
that I desired to read a passage to Miss 
Chester-—a quaint and musical chapter, 
hidden among the mystical musings of 
the nameless old German author. Name- 
less, for title-page and colophon were 
both gone, and my bibliographic lore did 
not suffice me to discover the writer. 

What Miss Chester would say, or how 
she would receive the doctrine of the 
coverless old book, I doubted. Howev- 
er, I went, at the appointed time, and 
found her, as per agreement. I talkeda 
few minutes, abstractedly and uncon- 
nectedly, upon indifferent matters; but 
not, of course, with any remarkable suc- 
cess. Then we spoke of Heinrich 
Zschokke, and his marvellous power of 
imagination; of his story of the Sleep- 
walker; and suddenly I remembered 
Miss Chester’s former reference to Hor- 
tensia’s recognition of the vile nature of 
the Italian nobleman, and further, of her 
careful avoidance to tell me whether she 
had actually recognized such in myself. 
And also, something suggested to me to 
contrive, now, to know fully what she 
could discover on that subject. With- 
out pausing to reconsider, I spoke— 

‘* Miss Chester, do you remember say- 
ing that you were entirely sure of your 
ability to resist magnetic forces from 
other persons?” 

“T am, at anyrate; although I do not 
remember saying so. Why?” 

‘“‘ Because, I desire leave of you to 
test the justice of a suspicion which you 
entertain of me.” 

“T don’t understand. Test it how?” 

“In this way :” and I hurried on with 
my request, lest my courage should fail 
me, or lest any pause should admit a 
blank denial. “Let me dream of you 
as I did before, at the times when you 
felt it; and permit the magnetic power 
to be intensified as far as you dare al- 
low. But, meanwhile, look keenly; and 
consider closely, whether in me you ob- 
serve the abominable degradation which 
I see that you believe implied in the pos- 
session of the psychical authority. I 
would not ask so much of you, without 
a valid reason, either. I have the right, 
now, so far as I can use it, without risk 
to you, to relieve myself from a suspi- 
cion which I know is unfounded. I fell 
under it without intention or wish. Do 
me the justice to allow me the only prac- 
ticable chance of defence; in which, 
moreover, the evidence is to be submit- 
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ted to the accuser, and the verdict to 
come from the same. I never asked to 
rebut a suspicion before. But I never 
dreamed that I could fall under such a 
one, or that it could be entertained of 
me by one so pure as you.” 

She sat, blushing, with eyes castdown ; 
sighed; looked at me as if about to 
speak; hesitated; looked away upon the 
floor ; at last, spoke. 

“TI wish you would not insist; and, 
honestly, because I dread to have that 
which I only suppose, now, changed into 
a wretched certainty. But if you do 
insist, I think I ought to grant you the 
trial.” 

“I do, indeed,” I answered. “ For I 
know what I am.” 

“You must not ask me to look at you, 
however. That would originate a most 
unpleasant self-consciousness. I will 
read, and you may exercise your privi- 
lege without looking at my face.” 

She took up the old book I had 
brought, and opened it. Isat still, think- 
ing of myself, and of her. I knew that 
my soul was as pure as her own. I would 
vindicate before her my unsullied honor. 
It should appear to her that there might 
be another soul, not merely competent 
to consort with her own in light accom- 
plishments, in intellectual labor, in so- 
cial pleasure, but able moreover to ride 
as triumphantly as her own in the pure 
heaven of sunlighted and tranquil con- 


templations, far above the clouded, dark, ’ 


dirty region where most thoughts are 
conversant—in such exercises and em- 
ployments as are likest those of the 
Almighty Soul, or as we innately believe 
likest—in pure love, and in the wisdom 
accordant thereto. And my thoughts 
fled away, away ; and deeper and deeper, 
from within my soul arose the assertion 
of purity and honor unstained. And I 
added a meditation; that the perfect be- 
ing upon whom my contemplations were 
so intensely concentered, should be my 
own; that my hemispheric life should be 
rounded into full symmetry, by the con- 
junction therewith of the feminine 
thoughts and powers, which, by virtue 
of my manhood, I could not have. Thus 
I Ineditated, dreamed; without effort; 
without wish ; for no such delightful 
trance had ever enrapt me before. 
And so my conscious intellection quite 
ceparted ; and when I was recalled from 
my intuitional inner life—not now by a 
rude and angry shock, as if struck upon 


the face by one insulted, but uwaked by . 


a sudden strong and clear exertion of in- 
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dependent will—and looked, in an over- 
whelming dread, which would lower 
upon me, in spite of my efforts, towards 
my companion, she sat with her face 
hidden between her two hands, turned 
from me, bowed down upon the arm of 
the sofa, in an agony of passionate weep- 
ing. 

I could not speak—I dared not speak. 
I apprehended al] fatal things. It never 
occurred to me to doubt the power of 
the psychical insight; and that its clear 
light had shone upon some innermost de- 
basement, of which I had been most pro- 
foundly and innocently ignorant, I des- 
pairingly believed. And that was the 
worth of all my wisdom in self-measure- 
ment and self-estimation ! 

Miss Ohester suddeniy sat upright ; 
drove away her emotion, at Jeast- from 
outward manifestation; hastily dried 
her tears; threw back the hair which 
had fallen in heavy bands and curls over 
her face; turned her eyes straight and 
steadily to my own; and said, blushing- 
ly, but firmly, “I most fully believe you 
to be, and to have been, utterly pure and 
noble.” 

“Pure, in truth ;” Ianswered. “ No- 
ble in aspiration, if not in accomplish- 
ment. And I would thank you, if 
thanks were due for justice done.” 

She made no answer—apparently lost 
in some recollection. Nor could I desire 
to speak ; for I exulted in silent joy at 
the recognition of the truth and honor 
which I had felt that I might fairly 
claim, The silence was prolonged al- 
most to awkwardness, when the open 
piano caught my eye, and I said— 

“ You promised me some music, Miss 
Chester. Will you please play ?” 

She arose, and crossing to the instru- 
ment, sat down. Then she asked— 

‘‘ What music do you prefer ?” 

“Music? If you will play me such 
as you like, I will promise to like it.” 

“That is too complimentary. I want 
the music to please you in itself.” 

“T did not mean a compliment. But 
does it displease you that I feel certain 
that I should of myself, choose such mu- 
sic as you would, and therefore that I 
may trust you to choose for me?” 

She asked, without direct answer, and 
without looking at me— “ Did you ever 
compose any music ?” 

“Only in one way. Sometimes beau- 
tiful words have made themselves a mel- 
ody for me, while I have been thinking 
them over, and I have written it, and 
played or sung it.” 
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She made no reply, but played a noc- 
turn. It was intricate and monotonous, 
I thought. But it was sad; and threw 
me into mournful thought. And I dis- 
tinguished something veiled within it, as 
it were; a-soul of hidden meaning, with- 
in the exterior sounds; whose existence, 
however, was only suggested to me at 
the repeat at the last strain but one, and 
in the last strain. As the full chords of 
the last cadence died into silence, I said, 
almost unconsciously— 

“T wish I might hear that again.” 

She played it again. And that second 
rendering astonished me. The music 
was the same, yet notthesame. I could 
distinguish the same ideas and strains 
which I had heard before. But the 
cadences and mournful singing of the 
quiet measures took on, now, a new and 
startling significance. 

i composition was entirely new to 
me. As I said, it had, at first, been 
simply a quiet and monotonous perform- 
ance, difficult of execution ; and not until 
near the end, as my ear began to inter- 
pret the singularly repetitious concatena- 
tions of the successive strains, did I catch 
a glimpse of any meaning; and even that 
had nearly escaped me. At the second 
hearing, however, I saw, if I may so 
speak, more clearly. The involved and 
almost superfluous instrumentation, the 
full and sustained harmonies seemed to 
have been thrown around, as shadowing 
veils and draperies, to hide the import 
of the thread of melody; or to conceal 
it from all but the closest observation. 
And thus it came to me; flashing or 
streaming up; or sounding faintly and 
dimly ; struggling from underneath the 
enveloping weight of the great volumes 
of sound; scarcely seen; as one might 
gaze down into a dark ravine, through 
boiling mountain mists, and here and 
there catch a glimpse of men, dimly 
distingnished, passing upon an unknown 
errand. In such a way I gradually be- 
came aware of the meaning of the sin- 
gular combinations which were presented 
before me. But now, moreover, I began 
to be conscious of a strange, and yet of 
an uncommonly clearly indicated signi- 
ficance in the musio; although it is per- 
haps a — liable to doubt, how 
much of this apparent tangibility of 
meaning is due to the general or contem- 
poraneous condition or tendencies of my 
thoughts, and how much to the concep- 
tions and executive success of the com- 
poser. But, at first faintly, as from an 
infinite distance, through darkness and 
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clouds, sorrowful utterances were spok- 
en; wailings of some one alone, fearful, 
rising now and then into loud sobs and 
clamorous cries of misery. They grew 
more and more articulate ; in melancholy 
distinctness they now resounded clearly 
above the clinging enwrapments of the 
full accompaniment. So clear was the 
representation that, as the wailing strains 
cried out to me, my eyes involuntarily 
filied with tears. But the lamentations 
and the lonely crying faded away. Then, 
mufiied and dimly as hefore, came an- 
other strain—a lovely and sweet-flowing 
strain, singing first from afar and then 
from nearer, comfort and hope. The 
wailing cry recommenced, as if the un- 
happy one sought consolation from the 
singer; and the sorrow and the joy for 
a time were chanted together. But the 
sad subordination of the mourner was 
modulated, ere long, by a magical re-pre- 
sentation of the same musical idea, but 
a sad one no longer, into a happy and 
harmonious sympathy with the loftier 
joy; and the whole drama was auspi- 
ciously concluded by the triumphant 
beauty of more unconcealed gladness 
which had first struck me in the latter 
part of the composition. It sang and 
rejoiced exceedingly ; though still in the 
strangely restrained and hidden under- 
current in which the whole air was 
interpreted ; in lovely and happy melody 
—the still, bright happiness of perfect 
content. 

The instrument was still. The lovely 
musician, too, sat motionless, but evi- 
dently in the keen excitement of an 
artist; with eyes cast down, and cheeks 
flushed ; even, I fancied, refraining from 
tears, only by a strong effort. 

Neither of us thought of more music. 
We returned to our former seats. 

I entertained a curious hope about the 
music. “Miss Chester,” said I, ‘did 
you compose that music ?” 

She answered; with confusion, how- 
ever, and evident hesitation, ‘‘ Yes.” 

“ Have you ever played it to others 
than me?” 

“Yes. Two or three times.” 

“Did any one ever ask you to repeat: 
$4999 
er 

“And was there a meaning in the 
music?” 

She answered, almost inaudibly, “ Yes.” 

“TI thought so,” said I, “and I have 
discovered it. It meant sorrow; lone- 
liness; longing; then satisfaction and 
joy. Did it not?” 
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Of that I was quite sure. And I was, 
besides, 0 arrogant as to hope that she 
meant more than that; that that was a 
nothing—dross—mere miserable husks 
—to the delicious confession—the sweet- 
est of all revelations—which I hoped I 
had heard. For I dared to think that 
she had spoken her longings to me in 
the music, as to one haply able to supply 
the desire of her heart—to drive the sor- 
row and the loneliness far away—that 
she had revealed her soul to me in that 
sweet and safe unspoken way, trusting 
that if I were indeed such an one as she 
desired, I should understand the hiero- 
glyph—the sacred hidden speech. This 
was the tumultuously joyful hope that 
illuminated and disturbed my mind; that 
unsteadied my hand; that made me 
tremble; that almost deprived me of the 
command of my voice. But still, with 
an ulterior design—for yet there was a 
possibility that I might by error be pre- 
paring an overwhelming disappointment 
—I had hidden all that part of my in- 
terpretation of the music for which I car- 
ed, and assumed, perhaps at the risk of ap- 
pearing conceited, the completeness of 
the general translation which I gave in 
words. 

With sudden coolness—more delight- 
fal to me than a satistied tone could have 
been, for I interpreted it to mean disap- 
pointment at the shallow reading, and 
mortification at the gratuitous and un- 
comprehended expenditure of emotion, 
Miss Chester answered— 

“You are right. But there was more; 
which, however, I suppose you could not 
be expected to understand.” 

“Perhaps not,” I answered, with as 
much indifference as I could command, 
seeing that her answer corroborated my 
suspicion, “But I am_ exceedingly 
obliged to you for the music; and more, 
for displaying to me what you do not 
grant to many—the result of your own 
——— and the workings of your own 
soul. 

“Have I?” she asked with a sudden 
bitterness, 

" “Yes; you have. But I was to read 
you a passage from an old book, bearing 
upon the psychological matters of which 
S and I have some experience. Shall 

“If you please,”’ she said, coldly and 
with evident disinclination to listen. 

“T will,” I replied. “ And I had liefer 
read it now, than before the beautiful 
music, or before I came here this even- 
ing. 
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Then I took the book, and read from 
Cap. Tertium, commencing with the 
second paragraph; rendering the old 
German into partly correspondent En- 
glish, as follows : 

“Now shall I show how there is in- 
cluded in the major or principal sym- 
pathy which worketh from Our Lord. to 
his creatures, and returneth back from 
them to him—whether such creatures 
possess the life of the stone only, or that 
and the life of the tree, or those and the 
life of the beast, or the life of the man, 
which is the synthesis of the three with 
the Love and Wisdom of Our Lord there- 
in infused—the sympathy in singulis. 

“For this sympathy, namely, the major, 
is such as that in it we all, who are hu- 
man, are one; since only by virtue of 
intimate oneness could interchange and 
increase of life be permitted; therefore 
we, our fathers, and those who shall fol- 
low us, are, except for the extenuation of 
Time, one and the same being. 

‘*¢ And sith it be so, we may now the 
readier comprehend the case of such who 
are drawn together by an unisonous na- 
ture, being, in course of accident, put 
each within the sphere and influence of 
the other. But first I would discuss the 
reasons why not all are so drawn in love 
to consonance of society and unity of . 
thought and will. This is like that case 
of the unfriendly rivers, whereof the 
pure, in horror of the other’s turbid flow, 
refused mingling ; and ran a far way to 
the sea, apart by itself, upon a line drawn 
between. For in such wise is it that 
pure minds are wont to withdraw, and 
not to have converse with the common, 
the maculated souls by sin, by folly and 
by worldliness; so as that they do har- 
bor all alone, and thereby do: oft-times 
miss of meetings which might befall to 
them mingling in the crowds. And like- 
wise, the imperfection which sin has 
seated so deeply in men doth cause im- 
perfection of body and of mind, contra- 
riously to the will of the imperfect; and 
that imperfection, meeting another im- 
perfection, may not consent therewith, 
and consent and union may not be; no 
more than vil may mingle with water, 
though both be of no mean nature in 
themselves, because they be differently 
directed. And moreover, the perfect- 
ness of this union can by no means be, 
except between a man and a woman; 
for they be so by Our Lord made, alike 
yet differing, as that the strength and 
wisdom of the one may counterbulance 
the weakness of the other, and the lov- 
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ing and intuitions of her nature may fill 
many offices which the man cannot do. 
For no one nature, less than Our Lord’s, 
is perfect, And the two things which 
be most extreme in contradiction one of 
another; and thus the quiet and loving 
‘woman and the strong and bold man; do 
in their synthesis and unity arise into 
truth and perfection, such as our human- 
ity may attain, before we arise into the 
heaven of Our Lord. 

“ And thus it is, that the noble Love 
of perfect union is rare; since to it there 
go many conditions preliminary and 
needful ; and also many there be which 
I do not here enumerate ; treating them 
in full in another place; and moreover, 
untrue torsions and perversions from the 
training and governance suffered in 
youth, do discourage and weaken the 
Inner Truth; insomuch that where such 
persons may perchance be cognizant 
each of the other, the woman saith no- 
thing, since she believeth, by her instruc- 
tions had, that love and a perceived 
union should ever be quite concealed, and 
not by any means intimated to any; and 
she doth no longer clearly see the light 
of that Truth which would advise to the 
speedy signification of the recognized 
wish. Nor doth the man speak, for he 
is by the false humility taught by his 
governors inured to hide his goodness in 
silence; for poverty; or for small learn- 
ing; or for some empty crust or ghost of 
accident; insomuch that he repels and 
silences the Inner Truth which would 
fain speak to the woman. 

* But seldom therefore doth it fall out 
that such are revealed to one another by 
the speech of the inner voice; and they 
be by that voice known one to another, 
having articulated naught; and if only 
they be such, by fortune of their life and 
experience, that they have lived in the 
freedom of the thoughtful; and if haply 
they do speak, and their spoken minds 
do harmonize in that outer manifestation 
of the true life hidden beneath the three- 
folded veil of the body, the mind and 
the wil, then sad and miserable is their 
after-lot if they shall then depart either 
from the other. For having let go the 
unity and beauty in living, which is the 
fortune of few, and which Our Lord thus 
presents ready at their hand, right is it 
that they should not frowardly prevail 
to have the precious jewels of Our Lord 
submitted as vile wares to the unsteady 
choice of their careless hesitation and 
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tardy folly. And not twice within the 
small life of man is that to happen; nor, 
truly, oftener than once in the lives of 
millions of men.” 

I laid the book away, in silence, I 
dared not look at Miss Chester. I had 
spoken, more clearly than the music. I 
had shot my bolt, but I dared not, for 
the moment, question whether the mark 
was hit. Yet the misery of the suspense 
forthwith arose over the hesitation; I 
looked ; but she sat: motionless, looking 
down. I could not bear to wait, or to 
leave anything longer indefinite. 

“Trene,” I said— 

She started, but did not answer, nor 
look up. 

“*Trene, the old man from whom I read, 
spoke for me; and what he says is true. 
I desire to confess to you that I hid part 
of the truth, in interpreting the music to 

ou, so that I might answer what I be- 
ieved it said, in the same hidden way. 
But my interpretation was bolder and 
deeper thar I said. If I understood the 
music, you will not be vexed that I am 
so free to call you Irene.” 

She did not move nor speak. I dared 
to take her hand. Ié resisted not; but 
as I touched her, she trembled, and 
sighed. 

“Trene, if I understood the voice of 
the music, I may hold your hand in mine. 
But will you not raise your eyes to 
mine?” 

She did. And the sad beauty of her 


.deep eyes, for they swam in springing 


tears, and there were traces of tears 
upon her flushed cheeks, brought tears 
into my own. Sadly and steadily, but 
as if with intensest effort, she gazed. 

“Trene—my Irene—if I understood 
the voices of the music, I may love you; 
and you will love me—and be my Irene 
—my Peace—my life-long peace.” 

Still she answered not; but her tears 
overflowed now. : 

“You will not deny me, Irene, will 
you?” I drew her towards me and kissed 
her. She did not endeavor to prevent 
it. She returned the kiss. 

And though she did afterwards with-° 
draw herself from within my arms, and 
gently insisted that I must go, for that 
time, offering me the farewell kiss, of 
her own accord; and though we have 
been often out of each other’s sight, my 


Irene—my beloved wife—and I have 
never been parted since. 
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B= also larger animals are thus car- 
ried about by as yet little known 
modes of conveyance. There exist, among 
others, countless examples, from the old- 
est times to our own, of mice and rats, 
insects, fishes. and reptiles being carried 
off by storms and whirlwinds far from 
home. Only a few years ago, a long and 
violent rain in the heart of France 
brought with it millions of well-sized 
fishes, which were eagerly devoured by 
hosts of storks and crows, and other 
birds, that came suddenly from the four 
quarters of the wind to share in the rich 
and unexpected repast. Rains of frogs 
are even more frequent, and have, since 
the days of Moses, occurred in almost 
every country. 

Far more remarkable, however, are 
the spontaneous, though casual, journeys 
of certain animals ; as, for instance, those 
of the almost invisible gossamer of 
Europe, floating in the air on a silvery 
thread. They were a marvel to former 
days, and Chaucer even says— 


“As sore some wonder at the cause of thunder, 
On ebb and flood, on gosomer, and mist, 
And on all thing till the cause is wist.’’ 


The tiny aeronauts may be seen, on al- 
most any fine day in autumn, spinning a 
wondrously fine thread without fastening 
it, and then letting it waft about, until it 
is strong enough to carry them. All of 
a sudden they shoot out their web, and 
mount aloft, even when no air is stirring. 
And on these slender threads they tra- 
vel, we know not how far, for Darwin 
found, 800 miles from shore, thousands 
of these little red sailors of the air, each 
on its own line, fall down upon his ves- 
sel. Various and curious have been the 
surmises as to the precise nature of their 
mysterious power to float in the air. As 
they are mostly observed on misty days, 
when a heavy dew falls, it has been 
thought that their filmy thread might 
get entangled in the rising dew, and by its 
brisk evaporation be enabled to rise even 
with the additional weight of the spider. 
Others have discovered that the little 
creatures are quite familiar with the 
laws of electricity, and avail themselves 
of it for their airy voyages. Their 
threads are said to be negative electric, 
and consequently repelled by the lower 
atmosphere, but attracted by the higher 


layers, which are positive. This remains 
to be proved, and in the meantime, we 
can but repeat: Hearken unto this; 
stand still and consider the wondrous 
works of God! 
‘ Among the well-known causes of such 
spontaneous and irregular migrations, 
none is so frequent and so all-powerful 
as hunger. e wild ass of the steppes 
of Asia, of whom it was said that, the 
wilderness and barren lands are his 
dwelling, leaves the deserts of Great 
Tartary, and feeds in summer to the 
north and east of Lake Aral; in fall 
they migrate by the thousand to the 
north of India, and even to Persia. The 
hare of Siberia, and the rat of Norway, 
the reindeer, and the musk-ox, all leave 
at their season the Arctic regions, and 
travel, impelled by hunger, to southern 
latitudes. More regular are the lem- 
mings, a kind of Lapland marmot. Scar- 
city of food, or over-population drives 
them once or twice every 25 years, in 
rodigious bands, from the Kolai and 
Faolend Alps, one species to the east, 
another to the west. A terriblescourge, 
they devastate field and garden, ruin the 
harvest, and hardly spare the contents 
of houses. Turning neither to the right 
nor the left, they march on in a direct, 
straight line, undeterred by mountain, 
river, or lake, passing boldly through 
village and town, until their ranks, thin- 
ned by numerous enemies, are lost in 
dense forests, or they reach the Western 
Ocean, and there end both their journe 
and their life. Other bands go thro 
Sweden and perish in the Gulf of Both- 
nia, so that but rarely, and often after 
an interval of long years, small armies 
re-unite again and turn their steps once 
more towards home. 

Of the lower animals, molluscs and in- 
fusoria travel probably in largest num- 
bers; their hosts are literally countless, 
and it is well known how they give a 
peculiar color to large tracts of the 
ocean. 

The most curious circumstance in the 
life of insects is their migration. They 
appear in large flights from unknown re- 
gions, in places where they have never 
been seen before, and continue their | 
course, which nothing can check fora 
moment. They fly, they jump, they - 
even crawl, for hosts of slow, clumsy 





caterpillars have been met with in the 
attempt to cross broad rivers. 


The more 
disgusting they are, the more persevering 
their pod to fill ‘the earth. The bed- 
bug, that most hated, and yet most faith- 
fal companion of man in all parts of the 
globe, was not even known in Europe 
before the eleventh century, when it first 
appeared in Strasburg, and then, with 
the beds of exiled Huguenots, was 
brought to London. The far more use- 
ful silkworm, on the other hand, defies 
all our care and attention, and will not 
travel beyond the reach of his beloved 
friend and only food, the mulberry-tree, 
whose leaf has to be destroyed by a vile 
caterpillar to be changed into bright, beau- 
tiful silk. A native of Asia, this worm 
also was used in Ohina long before any 
other nation knew of its existence; in 
the sixth century a monk brought the 
first eggs in his bosom to Constantinople, 
and the emperor, Justinian, at once 
spread the new branch of industry zeal- 
ously through Greece. When king Ro- 
ger of Sicily conquered that land, he 
carried the silk-worm home with him, as 
his most precious booty, and introduced 
it into Sicily. From thence it was with 
equal care carried further North, and 
finally also to this country. 

The bee loves the West so dearly, that 
it is not found beyond the Ural Moun- 
tains, and at the beginning of this century 
great pains had to be taken to carry it 
into Siberia, especially the district of 
Tobolsk. Unknown to America, it had 
no sooner reached our shores, in 1675, 
than it spread with amazing rapidity all 
over the continent. “The fly of the 
English,” soon became an abomination 
of the Indian, because their appearance 
in the woods was to them a sure sign of 
the coming of the white man. Even 
now it leads the great movement to- 
wards the West: first is heard the busy 
humming of the bee, then the squatter’s 
weighty axe, and after him the German’s 
strange jargon. 

Ants also have their well-known mi- 
grations, and aimless as they seem to be 
to human eye, blindly as the little in- 
sects seem to wander in the dust, still 
they go as little astray as the countless 
stars in heaven. The black ant of the 
East Indies, especially, becomes even use- 
ful to man. They travel in countless 
hordes; the fields are black as far as the 
eye can reach, and field and forest are 
left bare behind them. Boldly they en- 
ter human dwellings; they sweep over 
roof and garret, das and kitchen; no 
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corner, no crevice, ever so small, remains 
unexplored, and no rat or mouse, no 
cockroach or insect can be found after 
their instinct has moved these not un- 
welcome guests to continue their march. 

Very different are the migrations of the 
fearful locust, that ancient symbol of 
mighty conquerors, laying bare country 
after country, as an overshadowing and 
dark cloud, pregnant with the wrath of 
heaven. Their home is in the far East, in 
places near the desert. There they depo- 
sit their eggs in the sand; when hatched 
by the heat of the sun, their young 
emerge without wings from the ground; 
but when mature, they rise on the first 
faint breeze that stirs, and fly, under the 
guidance of a leader, in masses so huge 
and so dense, that the air is darkened 
and the sound of their wings heard like 
the murmur of the distant ocean. In 
immense flights they travel from the 
East to the West, penetrating far into 
the interior of Africa, crossing apparently 
without difficulty the wide waters be- 
tween Africa and Madagascar and from 
Barbary to Italy. They have been seen 
in the heart of Germany, and a few have 
even been met with in Scotland. The 
land is.as the garden of Eden before 
them, and behind them a desolate will 
derness, for they destroy all vegetable 
life with unfailing certainty, and thus 
often cause famine, whilst the myriads 
of corpses which they leave behind, poi- 
son the air and not unfrequently produce 
disease and pestilence. Well did the 
Jews of old know this fierce plague and 
well can we understand how the angel 
of the bottomless pit could appear to the 
inspired seer in the form of a fearfully . 
armed locust. 

On the easiest routes and in the most 
favorable element for locomotion, travel 
fishes, in incessant movement; even 
swift birds, in their rapid and unwearied 
flight, must yield the palm to them, the 
eagle to the shark, the swallow to the 
herring. Their form, also, is so particu- 
larly well adapted to swift and easy 
motion, that the unavoidable resistance 
of the fluid in which they travel, never 
seems to impede their progress. While 
birds, when they undertake long flights, 
are often obliged to alight, and even try 
to rest on the yards of vessels; fishes 
never seem to be exhausted by fatigue 
and to require respite or repose. Sharks 
are known to have kept pace with fast- 
sailing ships during whole long voyages, 
and to have sported around them as in 
mockery. 
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For known and for unknown purposes, 
in the tiny mountain brooks and in the 
wide ocean, fishes are seen in unceasing 
motion, darting in all directions, travel- 
ling now single, and now in shoals. Their 
regular journeys are mostly undertaken 
for the purpose of spawning ; the delicate 
mackerel moves southward when its 
time comes, and the beautiful sardine of 
the Mediterranean goes, in spring, west- 
ward, and returns in autumn to the east. 
The sturgeon of northern Europe is seen 
singly to ascend the great rivers of the 
Continent, and the ornul, or migratory 
salmon of the polarseas travels, we know 
not how, through river and lake, up 
into the Baikal, and there swims, in 
whimsical alternations, but always in 
immense crowds, first on the southern 
and then on the northern bank. The 
travels of the salmon are probably best 
known, because the fish was a favorite 
already in the days of Pliny, and yet, 
strange enough, is found in every sea in 
the Arctic, near the equator, and off New 
Holland, only not in the Mediterranean. 
They press in large, triangular masses up 
all the great northern rivers of Europe, 
Asia and America. They enter Bohe- 
mia with Shakespeare by sea, sailing up 
the river Elbe; they approach Switzer- 
land in the green waters of the Rhine, 
and even the foot of the Cordilleras by a 
journey of 3,000 miles up the Amazon! 
Their crowds are not unfrequently so 
dense that they actually stem for awhile 
the current of mighty rivers; still these 
bands are formed with great regularity. 
The strongest and largest females lead— 
a fact which will rejoice the strong- 
minded women of our age—followed by 
others of the same sex, travelling two 
and two at regular intervals ; after them 
come the males in like order. With a 
noise like the distant roaring of a storm, 
they rush up the stream, now sporting 
in easy, graceful motion, and now dart- 
ing ahead with lightning speed that the 
eye cannot follow. Do they come to 
some rock or wall that impedes their 
way, they leap with incredible force, 
and repeat the effort until they have 
overcome the difficulty ; it is even said, 
that, at the foot of cataracts, they will 
take their tail in their mouth and then, 
suddenly letting it go, like an elastic 
spring, rise twelve or fifteen feet in the 
air. Thus they travel on, undismayed 
and untired, until they have found a 
suitable place for depositing their eggs, 
and with the same marvellous instinct re- 
turn, year after year, tothe distant ocean. 
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It is in their connection with the 
wants of men, however, that these 
migrations of fishes become most im- 
portant and interesting. It is well 
known that they furnish the sole food 
of some nations, and contribute in others 
a vast and cheap supply that covers the 
table of the poor man with plenty. 
Migrating fishes are thus one of the 
greatest and most invaluable gifts of the 
Creator, by which thousands support 
themselves and their families, and which 
at certain times, form the exclusive food 
of whole races, as the sturgeon, upon 
which all Greek Christians subsist dur- 
ing their long and rigorous fasts. Hence, 
also, the importance of the herring, a 
small, insignificant fish, which yet gives 
food to millions, and employment to not 
less than 8,000 decked vessels, not to 
speak of all the open boats employed in 
the same fishery. Where their home is, 
man does not know; it is only certain 
that they are not met with beyond a 
certain degree of northern latitude, and 
that the genuine herring never enters the 
Mediterranean, and hence remained un- 
known to the ancients, In April and 
June, all of a sudden, innumerable 
masses appear in the northern seas, 
forming vast banks, often thirty miles 
long and ten miles wide. Their depth 
has never been satisfactorily ascertained, 
and their denseness may be judged by 
the fact, that lances and harpoons thrust 
in between them, sink not and move not, 
but remain standing upright! Divided 
into bands, herrings also move in a cer- 
tain order. Long before their arrival, 
already their coming is noticed by the 
flocks of sea-birds that watch them from 
on high, whilst sharks are seen to sport 
around them, and a thick oily or slimy 
substance is spread over their columns, 
coloring the sea in daytime, and shining 
with a mild, mysterious light in a dark, 
still night. The sea-ape, the “ monstrous 
chimera” of the learned, precedes them, 
and is, hence, by fishermen called the 


. King of the herrings. Then are first 


seen single males, cften three or four 
days in advance of the great army; next 
follow the strongest and largest, and after 
them enormous shoals, countless like the 
sand on the sea-shore and the stars in 
heaven. They seek places that abound 
in stones and marine plants, where to 
spawn, and like other animals they 
frequent. the localities, to which they 
have become accustomed, at a regular 
time, so that they may be expected as 
surely as the sun rises and sets. 
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Other fishes have strange peculiarities 
connected with their travels. Thus, we 
are told that the mackerels spend their 
winter in, what would appear to others, 
a mest uncomfortable position. In the 
Arctic as well as in the Mediterranean, as 
soon as winter comes, they deliberately 
plunge their head and the anterior part 
of. their body into deep mud, keep- 
ing their tails erected, standing straight 
up. This position they do not change until 
spring, when they emerge, in incredible 
numbers, from their hiding-places and 
go southward for the purpose of deposit- 
ing their eggs in more genial waters. 
Still they are so firmly wedded to this 
element that they die the instant they 
are taken out of the water, and then 
shine with phosphorescent light. 

The eel is the strangest of travelling 
fishes; he even performs journeyson land. 
In hot, dry summers, when ponds and 
pools are exhausted, he boldly leaves his 
home, and winding through thick grass, 
makes his way, by night, to the nearest 
water. He is a great gourmand, more- 
over, and loves young tender peas so 
dearly that he will leave the river itself 
and climb up steep banks to satisfy his 
desire and, alas! to fall into the snares 
of wicked men. Other fishes travel in 
large crowds all night long, and a perch 
in Tranquebar not only creeps on shore, 
but actually climbs up tall fan-palms, in 
pursuit of certain shell-fish, which form 
its favorite food. Covered with viscid 
slime, he glides smoothly over the rough 
bark ; spines, which he may sheathe and 
unfold at will, serve him like hands to 
hang by, and with the aid of side fins and 
& powerful tail he pushes himself upward, 
thus completing the strange picture of 
fish and shell-fish dwelling high on lofty 
trees, 

In remarkable contrast with this amaz- 
ing mobility of fishes stands the com- 
parative quiet of Amphibia, which, 
double-dealing creatures as they are, 
now claim the dry land as their home 
and now the deep waters. The cunning 
lizard, the creeping snake, the venomous 
toad, or the voracious crocodile, in fine, 
all the disgusting animals of this class, 
whom man looks upon with awe or 
horror, are fortunately bound to the 
glebe on which they are born, and of 
them, as of reptiles, few, if any, love to 
travel. The violet crab of the West 
Indies and South America is almost the 
only one among them all that under- 
takes long journeys. They live on firm 
land only, far from the ocean, hid in 
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dark caves or caverns of the mountains, 
But once in the year, in April or May, 
the sun, the heat and love penetrate the 
thick armor of these cold-blooded beings, 
All of a sudden they burst forth, from 
cleft and crevice, and move in crowds 
of hundreds and thousands, so that the 
ground, the roads and woods are covered 
with their uncouth shapes. The vast 
army travels in strict battle array ; first 
come strong men, then the females in 
closely packed columns, fifty to sixty 
yards wide, and often half an hour long. 
They prefer moving at night, and the 
joud rattling of their armor, which 
sounds like the falling of fierce hail, 
wakes old and young. During the day 
they rest at least twice, and hide from 
the hot sun; with the cool of the even- 
ing they set out once more. Instinct 
shows them the shortest way to the 
ocean; nothing arrests their march, and 
they never break their ranks. If rocks 
or walls impede their. way, they scale 
them with untiring perseverance; if a 
house blocks up their road, they coolly 
enter at the open window, frighten for a 
moment the astonished inmates, but 
move peaceably out at the other side and 
pursue their march. If men try to arrest 
them, they rise with great indignation, 
stretch out their huge claw, and open 
and shut it with a loud noise. Only 
when they are violently frightened they 
show real alarm, and hurry, in wild, 
reckless flight, in all directions; they 
recover, however, very soon, form again 
at a short distance, and march bravely 
onward. The injury they do arises much 
less from what they eat than from the 
destruction of fields and gardens, in 
which they trample down and break 
with their claws, everything that is in 
their way. It is another strange pro- 
vision of nature, that only few, the 
strongest, return to their mountain home, 
by far the larger number are so lean and 
weak, that they cannot perform the long 
journey back, and serve to feed the hun- 
gry on the sterile beach of the Antilles. 
‘As the liquid wave sustains the rapid 
fish, so the still lighter air bears the 
swift bird on broad wings. The number 
of birds who always remain in the same 
region is extremely small ; by far the most 
avail themselves of their admirable 
means of locomotion to go to very great 
distances, in order to avoid the hard- 
ships of winter, and to exchange the 
snow-covered fields of the north for the 
sunny regions of lower latitudes. Some 
are perfect cosmopolites. The raven is 
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met with, not only throughout Europe, 
but croaks mournfully on the shores of 
the Black and the Caspian Seas; he 
wings his sombre, heavy flight to distant 
India, and haunts the wealthy houses 
of Calcutta. He forces his way with 
daring impudence over the guarded 
shores of Japan, dwells a free citizen in 
the United States, looks with equal 
gravity into Mount Etna and ice-covered 
Hecla, and braves the rigor of the arctic 
regions as far as the Melville Island. 
Generally, however, birds have a 
home, from which they only migrate at 
stated times, to find a supply of food and 
a temperature well suited to reproduc- 
tion. Their admirable powers of motion 
enable them to circulate, for these pur- 
poses, more widely and more freely all 
over the earth than any other class of ani- 
mals. In this they are led by the same in- 
stincts from the Almighty, that direct 
alike tho life-withering flights of the lo- 
cust, and the cheerful migrations of the 
swallow. They are never deceived in 
their time by any peculiarity of wind and 
weather; for truly, “the stork in the 
heavens knoweth her appointed time, and 
the turtle, and the crane and the swal- 
low observe the time of their coming.” 
It even seems as if certain impulses were 
given to birds, independent of their early 
imitative propensities, which must pro- 
ceed directly from the Almighty power 
that governs the Universe. How else 
could the instinct of migration be felt 
by birds kept in cages, whom neither 
cold nor want of food could influence. 
And yet birds, who were raised from 
the egg, who never saw the flight of 
their brethren, never heard the voice of 
their companions, will; at the appointed 
time, become rest\ess, show an insur- 
mountable uneasiness, and when let 
loose, dart off, as if guided by the com- 
pass, to join their unknown friends on 
their journey. Little, delicate beings, 
these feeble birds of passage, supported 
by the hand of Him before whom not 
one of the sparrows on the house-top is 
forgotten, bear up against storms of 
snow and rain, and make their way 
through such vast turbulence as would 
apparently embarrass and retard the 
most hardy and resolute of the winged 
nation. Yet they keep their appointed 
time and season, aud in spite of frost 
and winds, return to their station on 
earth, to gladden and cheer the hearts of 
men. Besides these birds that visit the 
temperate zone during the moré genial 
parts of the year, and add so greatly to 
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the beauty and music of our groves, in 
spring and summer, there are others, 
and those a numerous tribe, that wing 
their way to the same regions when the 
reign of winter has commenced. When 
the arctic seas, and lakes and river 

present an unbroken field of impenetrable 
ice, various waterfowl, swans, and 
ducks, end an infinite number of others 
seek a warmer climate to the south. In 
their travels each variety of birds has 
not only its own appointed time, but also 
its own peculiar way of arranging their 
vast armies. Some fly singly, and some 
in groups, others migrate in thousands. 
Most travel by day ; a few only at night, 
so that they have been found dead in 
lighthouses, having flown against the 
dazzling light. Wild geese fly in long 
lines, swans in the shape of a wedge, 
and swallows in broad ranks; starlings 
roll on in large crowds, constantly whirl- 
ing around an axis in the centre of their 
body and all 


a ranged in figure, wedge their way and set 
forth 
Their airy caravan, high over seas 
Flying, and over lands with mutual wing 
Easing their flight.” 


Even feeble, ill-winged birds follow 
the all-powerful impulse, and traverse 
vast seas and continents as best they can. 
The Virginia partridge, when going north, 
is so heavy on the wing, that many fall 
into the rivers and end their journey by 
swimming. But of all birds the quail 
proceeds, probably, in the most peculiar 
manner. When they wish to leave 
Europe for Africa, they wait patiently 
for a strong northwestern wind ; as soon 
as this sets in they start, and flapping 
one wing, while they ha the other 
to the gale, half oar haif sail, they graze 
the billows of the Mediterranean with 
their fat, heavy rumps, and bury them- 
selves in the sands of Africa, that they 
may serve as food to the famished in- 
habitants of Zara. On other journeys, 
when they have to pass over land, they 
make their way running and hopping, 
until they reach the shore. Tired and 
exhausted, the weary rest on the rigging 
of ships, or make regular resting stations 
in the Mediterranean, on Malta and the 
Lipari islands; in the northern seas, on 
Heligoland and Norderney, so that the 
inhabitants of these places depend upon 
a large harvest of quails, like the Jews 
of old, as a condition of their existence. 
In Heligoland there prevailed, formerly, 
the quaint usage, that the preacher in 
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his pulpit, when he saw, from his elevated 
station, a flock of quails approach, imme- 
diately broke off his sermon with the 
words: Amen! my dear brethren, the 
quails are coming! 

Famous are also the flights of storks, 
who have their summer-houses high up 
in the north of Europe, on the roof of 
the poor peasants’ huts, and live during 
winter, in stately pride, on pyramid and 
mosque. Oranes, likewise, and herons, 
travel in fall to the warmer south; when 
they take wing, their clang is heard from 
afar, and they rise so high up in the air, 
that the eye cannot reach them, and we 
only hear their rough voices, for they 
do not fly in silence, as most other birds, 
but utter constant cries, especially when 
travelling at night, to keep the scattering 
flock together. 

Among the most remarkable migra- 
tions of birds are those of the North 
American pigeon, the very “ herrings of 
the air,” as they have, most unpoetically, 
been called. Like them, however, they 
appear in astounding numbers, nobod 
knows whence, and are found alike all 
over this continent, from Hudson’s Bay 
to the Gulf of Mexico, and from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. About broodtime, 
they unite in millions to seek a comfort- 
able home. Their numbers are far be- 
pee all computation; they darken the 

eavens with their vast armies, and 
break down the forests on which they set- 
tle. Not less strange is the inexplicable fa- 
culty which other pigeons possess, to find 
the way to theirhome. Birds have been 
taken, that had never been further from 
the place of their birth than a few miles; 
they were carried by rail to the distance 
of more than a thousand miles, and then 
let louse. They were seen to fly around 
@ few times in large circles, and then, in 
a straight line, with marvellous swift- 
ness, directly to their home! They can- 
not see it, for the roundness of the globe 
would prevent that; no other sense can 
possibly come to their aid, and yet the 
‘ never fail to reach the place from whic 
they were taken! 
us birds travel from land to land all 
over the earth ; some sailing high in the 
air, passing without astonishment over 
populous cities, disdaining fertile valleys 
and plains covered with rich grain, bent 
with fixed purpose upon the way to 
their last year’s home; others, like the 
swallow, gladdening both Europe and 
Africa, and, at the appointed time, 
leaving her nest to seek a warmer cli- 
mate, as the soul is anxious to leave this 
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earthly home to seek a better world 
above. The tender nightingale travels, 
both sexes together, from north to 
south; but in early spring the females 
leave several weeks earlier, and wi 
their way from Egypt and Syria, alone, 
to northern regicns. Of finches, the 
females only migrate, the males remain 
behind, and being thus widowers during 
the long winter, have, from the French, 
received the name of célibataires. Not 
inaptly has, therefore, the question been 
asked, whether the females of birds are 
not, perhaps, more sensitive to the mag- 
netic current that whirls around our 
globe, than the males ? 

The Mammalia do not roam and rove 
so much as the lighter birds and favored 
fishes; they are generally bound to cer- 
tain localities, and at ail events chained 
to the soil. Still we find-among them 
also travellers, now driven forth by hun- 
ger, and now by an overwhelming num- 
ber of beasts of prey, to seek new pastures 
and new dwelling-places. Other again, 
follow man in his migrations over the 
globe, and thus spread from country to 
country. To the former, belong the 
horses which now roam wild on the 
plains of South America, and travel at 
times thousands of miles. The wild asses, 
also, in the wilderness, ‘ which stand up 
in the high places and snuff the wind 
like dragons,” travel in bands of two or 
three hundred, and leave, in winter, the 
tropics for a still warmer region in the 
south of Africa. They are called “ the 
Bushman’s harvest,” for the wild Bush- 
man hunts and consumes what has been 
left by the royal lion and the hungry 
vulture, who follow them in their march 
and feast upon them for a season. 
zelles and antelopesgmigrate in like man- 
ner, and even huge elephants are seen 
wandering in large herds over the bound- 
less plains of Africa. The shaggy buffalo 
roams in vast numbers over the prairies 
of our own continent, and migrates at 
regular intervals from the north to the 
south, and from the plain to the moun- 
tain. Salt springs are with them the 
great centre of attraction, but generally 
their movements seem to be regula 
by the state of their pastures. As soon 
as the fire has spread over a prairie, and 
is succeeded by a fine growth of tender 
grass, immense herds are sure to appear. 
How they discover that their table is 
spread, we know not; it has been sur- 
mised that stragglers from the main 
body, who have wandered away when 
food became scarce, may first notice the 
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new growth, and by some mysterious 
means, communicate the good news to 
their hungry brethren. Monkeys also 
wander from land to land, when driven 
by hunger or fierce enemies; they have 
even been suspected of passing through 
a tunnel under the straits of Gibraltar, 
fromm Africa to Europe. Their mode of 
crossing rivers is a beautiful evidence of 
their ingenuity and instinct. A power- 
ful male seizes a branch that projects 
over the banks of. the stream, and sus- 
pends himself by his prehensile tail; 
another takes hold of him, and so on 
until they have a row as long as the 
river is wide. Then they begin to swing 
the living chain, and continue until the 
impetus is powerful enough to enable 
the last one to take hold of a tree on the 
opposite shore. Over this strange bridge 
the whole host passes safely ; as soon as 
they are across, the first monkey lets go 
his hold, the chain swings again, and so 
they all safely get over large rivers. 

The so-called domestic animals travel 
exclusively by the agency of man, and 
in his company. It is thus that the 
horse, a native of the wide steppes of 
Central Asia, which was not known on 
this continent before the arrival of the 
Spaniards, now roams over it in vast 
herds from Hudson’s Bay to Cape Horn. 
To man we owe it, that the goat climbs 
our rocky mountains, and white, woolly 
sheep graze on scanty mountainsides, 
whilst the heavier, slower cattle fatten 
on rich low-grounds, and remind us, in 
the far backwoods, by the sweet harmo- 
nies of their bells, of the neighborhood 
ofmen. But here, also, the weeds have 
come with the good plants. Thus the 
domestic (!) rat, a native of the Old 
World, was carried in ships to the Cape, 
to Mauritius and Bourbon, to the An- 
tilles and Bermuda. An Antwerp ship 
brought them 1544, first, to this conti- 
nent, where they astonished the good 
Peruvians so much, that they obtained 
with them the name of “things that 
came out of the sea.” Now they are 
rarer in Europe than in America. 

The importance of the useful domestic 
animals cannot be overrated. The very 
existence of man is bound up with the 
horse, the ox and the sheep. Brazil 
lives almost exclusively by means of her 
horses and her cattle; and Australia has 
developed her resources and progressed 
in civilization only since sheep have been 
introduced. It is strange, surely, that 
like the best gifts in the vegetable world, 
the cerealia, so these domestic animals 
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also are presents which the East has 
sent to the West, and for which no re- 
turn has been made. Here, also, an 
invisible but insurmountable barrier 
seems to prevent such an exchange. 

What shall we lastly say of the wan- 
derings of Man? . His history is still 
darker than that of his servants, and his 
first home, our Eden, is truly defended, 
even now, by an angel with a flaming 
sword. The place where his cradle 
stood is utterly unknown. The first 
period of bis life is veiled in dark night; 
only a few brief flashes of light are, by 
revelation, thrown upon it, which reveal 
but a single moment in a long period, 
and consequently, barely allow us to 
guess at the connection, without giving 
us anything like continuous information. 

It is not a little singular that one of 
the strongest arguments in support of 
the favorite idea of man’s first home, 
and the unity of his race, is derived from 
the analogy between him and plants and 
animals. As the latter invariably accom- 
pany man, and as they all come from the 
tablelands of central Asia, so, it is said, 
Man also came probably from that por- 
tion of our globe, though, without doubt, 
at a time when the now dry and sterile 
heights were still the luxuriant, tropical 
valley of Eden. For geologists tell us 
we may with good reason presume that 
these rich lowgrounds were by some 
mysterious convulsion, raised slowly and 
steadily, and thus the races of men scat- 
tered abroad into the adjoining fertile 
valleys. 

When this happened we know not. 
It must have been far beyond the reach 
of history, legend or vague tradition. 
Even the oldest races of the earth, whose 
myths, fables or songs, whose features 
or language, point to the distant East 
with greatest certainty, even these found 
their land already in possession of others. 

Thus the Celts, among the oldest na- 
tions of Europe, when they arrived from 
their far eastern cradle, encountered in 
Europe already nations whose imperfect 
language, lawless manners and supersti- 
tious faith, showed how long they had 
been separated from their early home, 
and from their former intimate com- 
munion with the Creator. Nay, these 
Celts themselves, coming as they did on 
one of the very first waves of immigra- 
tion from Asia, were already compara- 
tive barbarians,~ having lost both the 
culture and the faith of our first fathers. 
If, then, so little is positively known 
of the condition of the West of Europe 
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and the ancestors of the present mas- 
ters of the globe, much less can be 
gathered as to the state of things in 
East itself. Still, wherever legends 
speak, however dimly, wherever tradi- 
tions begin to shed a faint and open 
treacherous light upon the first condition 
of powerful nations—everywhere im- 
mense hordes of emigrants are seen to 
pour forth, age after age, from the same 
common centre in middle Asia. Chinese 
myths speak of an immigration from the 
West, about 2000 years before Christ, 
and the “ Vendidad ” of the Zendavesta 
says that the early Persians came under 
Schemschid from Eastern tablelands 
down into the “four-cornered” land, 
their present home. 

By far more positive and certain are 
the traditions of the three greatest races 
on earth, both on account of the antiqui- 
ty, and comparative authenticity of their 
legends, and on account of the intrinsic 
evidence drawn from the mutual relation- 
ship in which they stand to each other. 

The Hindoos, whom we venerate as 
the oldest of known civilized nations, 
derive their origin from the Northwest, 
and call “ Hindukush ” and “ Belustag” 
in their traditions invariably the boun- 
dary-mountains, behind which their 
birthplace is hidden. 

The Shemitic nations also point to the 
East as their common home, and to the 
Ararat as the landmark which divides 
their first home from their present resi- 
dence. 

Now, exactly between the Ararat and 
the Belustag, lies that vast tableland, 
which most men are disposed to con- 
sider the birthplace of the first among 
men. Both Indian and Shemitic races 
brought with them to their new dwell- 
ing-places, not only an indistinct recol- 
lections of their former home, but many 
rich treasures of their former civilization, 
in one word, a history of their people. 
These elements they rapidly developed 
to a high degree of power and culture, 
but the latter withered and disappeared 
as rapidly again, for it was not grown 
on its native soil, not favored by the sun 
of their true home. Hence they either 
ceased to have a real history as the 
Chinese and the Indians, or they became 
rude barbarians, as the Shemitic races. 

Different, however, was the destiny 
of the third great family of men, the 
Indo-Germans, who probably left, last 
of all children, the paternal house of the 
East. In millions they poured wave 
after wave of migrating nations into 
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Europe, the last of which, fortunately, 
belongs already to historical times, and 
under the well-known name of the great 
Migration of Nations, changed complete- 
ly the whole ethnography of Europe, 
Still, among all the numerous Indo-Ger- 
man nations, there lives not a single 
legend connected with the time of their 
existence in Asia. They seem to have 
broken with the past for ever, to have 
utterly abandoned their early home, and 
perhaps even the civilization which they 
left behind them. They have devoted 
themselves, instead, to that grand future, 
which alone seems to embody, and to 
realize the great destiny of mankind. 

The’ only great riddle in the history 
of the migrations of men, to which 
neither revelation nor science has as yet 
offered uhe-key, is the origin of the na- 
tives of this continent. Surmises abound, 
from the most absurd to the most piausi- 
ble. The poor redskins have been, at 
will, transformed into exiled Jews or 
banished Chinese; their language has 
been called Syriac, Welsh and Celtic, 
Their traditions speak simply and vague- 
ly of a rude, original race which lived 
in the fertile plains of the west, mainly, 
and of a more powerful and more civil- 
ized race which, at a later period, came 
from the North, moved victoriously 
southward, and subjugated the early 
owners of the soil. The difference of 
the two contending races is confirmed 
by the study of their skulls. But we 
know not whence the native settlers 
came, nor whence the foreign invaders. 
It is conjectured, and with good reason, 
that as this continent is geologically older 
than that of Europe, so its occupation 
also dates from times previous to the 
Christian history of the Old World. -In 
those days, however, the nations of Asia 
are invariably represented as leading a 
pastoral life, and as having, consequently, 
long domesticated the ox and the sheep. 
It is, then, in the highest degree impro- 
bable that emigrants of those times, 
should have left these incalculable bless- 
ings behind them, if, as many believe, 
they went from Asia by a nortliwest 
passage across the Atlantic to America. 
Yet, no trace of domestic animals was 
found here. As improbable, however, 
is it that, if by accident they should have 
been compelled to leave them behind, 
they should not at once have set to 
work, in continuance of ancient custom, 
to tame the buffalo, the vicufia and the 
alpaca, as the Europeans did when they 
arrived on this continent. 
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Setting this only great riddle aside, 
and resuming all that myths, traditions 
and revelation itself tell us, so much 
only seems to be certain, that all migra- 
tions of men, like those of plants and 
animals, have gone from the rising to 
the setting stm. Everywhere history 
begins with an immigration of eastern 
races. In southern Europe appeared 
the seafaring Pelasgi; they were soon 
followed by the Etruscans; then came 
the Helleni. From the tablelands of the 
Waldai we see next the Istuni or Fins 
driven westward by the pressure of 
countless Teutons. The latter, together 
with slaves, soon rush into Scandinavia, 
Germany and France. The same phe- 
nomenon, in fact, is constantly repeated. 
New waves of new nations roll on from 
the East, and shake the foundations of 
older, well organized kingdoms, until 
Columbus opens the western gate to let 
loose the rising stream of Asiatic races, 
which now flood the new continent. 

This resistless movement toward the 
West is yet unbroken, unrelenting. The 
same great law of nature impels man 
towards the setting sun, and all his 
efforts to travel eastward have been in- 
gloriously foiled. in vain did millions 
of brave, pious men rush to the orient 
to reconquer the Holy Land; in vain 


were the most chivalrous courage, the 
most devoted self-sacrifice, employed 
against the stern eternal rule of nature. 
No great expedition to the East has ever 
been successful and permanent. Vast 
distances have been traversed, vast re- 
verses sustained, and hardships incredi- 
ble endured—only to result in grand 
defeats, like the Anabasis of the younger 
Cyrus, and the retreat of the noble 
ten thousand. And so it is, still, in 
our day. As recently as the‘ latter 
part of the last century, a whole Tartar 
nation, several hundred thousands of 
Kalmucks with all their herds, left 
Southern Russia and fled across the 
boundless steppes of Asia, to escape the 
iron rule of the Russian sceptre. They 
left unimpeded; they were allowed to 
defy their master’s vengeance—but they 
could not disobey the great law of na- 
ture. A few beggars returned, long 
years after, to report that the whole 
tribe had perished, a whole nation had 
disappeared from the globe! And the 
same law called to Napoleon, when he 
was at the height of his power, sternly 
uttering the Scripture words: Hitherto 
shalt thou come but no further! 

moves with the sun; the East 
is his cradle, the West his goal. 
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Wisin the grate, fantastic forms 
Like youthful dreams, flame bright and fair, 
And burning battlements are seen 

Crumbling like “‘ castles in the air!” 


Here, in the ruddy, glowing light, 
In my warm, easy-chair I sit, 

Without, the blast howls fierce to-night, | 
And past, pale, haggard outcasts flit. 


No glimmering beacon’s love-lit rays 

Will homeward guide the wand’rer’s feet ; 
No friendly hearth-stone’s genial blaze, 

The vagrant’s wistful vision greet. 


Homeless, and shelterless, they glide 

Like phantoms through the drifting gloom, 
Sorrow and Error, side by side— 

Down to unfathomable doom !- 
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Oold blows the wind—fast drives the sleet, 
The grey-beard Winter shrieks aloud, 
And hurries on his minions fleet, 
To wrap the dead Earth in her shroud! 


Poor, faded Earth—her glowing form 
But late all radiant with life— 

Bares her brown bosom to the storm, 
Heeds not the wild wind’s angry strife! 


With feathery flake, and frosted gem, 

They fringe her winding-sheet of snow— 
A glittering, ice-bound diadem 

Surmounts her wrinkled, rugged brow! 


No more with summer garlands crowned, 


Lifting her regal forehead up -— 
She sleeps, with frozen fetters bound, 
The dreamless sleep of Lethe’s cup! 


Rude, rushing winds, and howling blasts 
Shall o’er her chant their dirges drear, 
Till God Omniscient, rolleth back 
The resurrection of the year! 
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(Concluded from page 182.) . + 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
(CONTINUED.) 


Au night long, men sat before the 
mouth of the kilns, feeding them 
with fuel. A dull smoke—a smoke of 
their torments—went up from their 
tops. It was curious to see the kilns 
under the action of the fire, gradually 
changing color, like boiling lobsters. 
When, at last, the fires would be extin- 
guished, the bricks being duly baked, 
Israel often took a peep into the low 
vaulted ways at the base, where the 
flaming faggots had crackled. The bricks 
immediately lining the.vaults would be 
all burnt to useless scrolls, black as char- 
coal, and twisted into shapes the most 

ue; the next tier would be alittle 
less withered, but hardly fit for service; 
and gradually, as you went higher and 
higher along the successive layers of the 
kiln, you came to the midmost ones, 
sound, square, and perfect bricks, bring- 
ing the highest prices; from these the 
contents of the kiln gradually deterio- 
rated in the opposite direction, upward. 


But the topmost layers, though inferior 
to the best, by no means presented the 
distorted look of the furnace-bricks. 
The furnace-bricks were haggard, with 
the immediate blistering of the fire—the 
midmost ones were ruddy with a genial 
and tempered glow—the summit ones 
were pale with the languor of too exclu- 
sive an exemption from the burden of 
the blaze. 

These kilns were a sort of temporary 
temples constructed in the yard, each 
brick being set against its neighbor 
almost with the care taken by the mason. 
But as soon as the fire was extinguished, 
down came the kiln in a tumbled ruin, 
carted off to London, once more to be 
set up in ambitious edifices, to a true 
brick-yard philosopher, little less tran- 
sient than the kilns. 

Sometimes, lading out his dough, 
Israel could not but bethink him of what 
seemed enigmatic in his fate. He whom 
love of country made a hater of her 
foes—the foreigners among whom he 
now was thrown—he who, as soldier and 
sailor, had joined to kill, burn and de 
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stroy both them and theirs—here he was 
at last, serving that very people as a 
slave, better succeeding in making their 
bricks than firing their ships. To think 
that he should be thus helping, with all 
his strength, to extend the walls of the 
Thebes of the oppressor, made him half 
mad. Poor Israel! well-named—bonds- 
man in the English Egypt. But he 
drowned the thought by still more reck- 
lessly spattering with his ladle: ‘“‘ What 
signifies who we be, or where we are, 
or what we do?” Slap-dash! ‘“ Kings 
as clowns are codgers—who ain’t a 
nobody?” Splash! “ All is vanity and 
clay.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


IN THE CITY OF DI8s. 


Ar the end of his brick-making, our 
adventurer found himself with a tolerable 
suit of clothes—somewhat darned—on 
his back, several blood-blisters in his 
palms, and some verdigris coppers in his 

ocket. Forthwith, to seek his fortune, 
1e proceeded on foot to the capital, en- 
tering, like the king, from Windsor, from 
the Surrey side. 

It was late on a Monday morning, in 
November—a Blue Monday—a Fifth of 
November—Guy Fawkes’ Day !—very 
blue, foggy, doleful and gunpowdery, 
indeed, as shortly will be seen,—that 
Israel found himself wedged in among 
the greatest every-day crowd which 
grimy London presents to the curious 
stranger. That hereditary crowd—gulf- 
stream of humanity—which, for continu- 
ous centuries, has never ceased pouring, 
like an endless shoal of herring, over 
London Bridge. 

At the period here written of, the 
bridge, specifically known by that name, 
was a singular and sombre pile, built by 
& cowled monk—Peter of Colechurch— 
some five hundred years before. Its 
arches had long been crowded at the 
sides with strange old rookeries of dis- 
proportioned and toppling height, con- 
verting the bridge at once into the most 
densely occupied ward, and most jammed 
thoroughfare of the town, while, as the 
skulls of bullocks are hung ont for signs 
to the gateways of shambles, so the 
withered heads and smoked quarters of 
traitors, stuck on pikes, long crowned 
the Southwark entrance. 

Though these rookeries, with their 
grisly heraldry, had been pulled down 
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some twenty years prior to the present 
visit; still, enough of grotesque and 
antiquity clung to the structure at large, 
to render it the most striking of objects, 
especially to one like our hero, born in 
a virgin clime, where the only antiqui- 
ties are the for ever youthful heavens and 
the earth. 

On his route from Brentford to Paris, 
Israel had passed through the capital, 
but only as a courier. So that now, for 
the first, he had timé tolinger and loiter, 
and lounge—slowly absorb what he 
saw—meditate himself into boundless 
amazement. For forty years he never 
recovered from that surprise—never, till 
dead, had done with his wandering. 

Hung in long, sepulchral arches of 
stone, the black, besmoked bridge seem- 
ed a huge scarf of crapé, festooning the 
river across. Similar funereal festoons 
spanned it to the west, while eastward, 
towards the sea, tiers and tiers of jetty 
colliers lay moored, side by side, ileets 
of black swans. 

The Thames, which far away, among 
the green fields of Berks, ran clear as a 
brook, here, polluted by continual vicinity 
to man, curdled on between rotten 
wharves, one murky sheet of sewerage. 
Fretted by the ill-built piers, awhiie it 
crested and hissed, then shot balefully 
through the Erebus arches, desperate as 
the lost souls of the harlots, who, every 
night, took the same plunge. Meantime, 
here and there, like awaiting hearses, the 
coal-scows drifted along, poled broad- 
side, pell-mell to the current. 

And as that tide in the water swept 
all craft on, so a like tide seemed hurry- 
ing all men, all horses, all vehicles on 
the land. Asant-hills, the bridge arches 
crawled with processions of carts, coach- 
es, drays, every sort of wheeled, rumb- 
ling thing, the noses of the horses behind 
touching the backs of the vehicles in 
advance, all bespattered with ebon mud, 
ebon mud that stack like Jews’ pitch. 
At times the mass, receiving some myste- 
rious impulse far in the rear, away among 
the coiled thoroughfares out of sight, 
would start forward with a spasmodio 


“surge. It seemed as if some squadron 


of centaurs, on the thither side of 
Phlegethon, with charge on charge, was. 
driving tormented humanity, with. all. 
its chattels, across. 

Whichever way the eye turned, no 
tree, no speck of any green thing was 
seen; no more than in smithies. All 
laborers, of whatsoever sort, were hued. 
like the men in foundries. The black. 
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yistas of streets were as the galleries in 
coal mines; the flagging, as flat tomb- 
stones minus the consecration of moss ; 
and worn heavily down, by sorrowful 
tramping, as the vitreous rocks in the 

d Gallipagos, over which the con- 
vict tortoises. crawl. 

As in eclipses, the sun was hidden; 
the air darkened; the whole dull, dis- 
mayed t of things, as if some neigh- 
boring voleano, belching its premonitory 
smoke, were about to whelm the great 
town, as Herculaneum and Pompeii, or 
the Oities of the Plain. And as they had 
been upturned in terfor towards the 
mountain, all faces were more or less 
snowed, or spotted with soot. Nor 
marble, nor flesh, nor the sad spirit of 
man, may in this cindery City of Dis 
abide white. . 

On they passed; two-and-two, along 
the packed footpaths of the bridge; long- 
drawn, methodic, as fanerals: some of 
the faces settled in dry apathy, content 
with its doom; others seemed mutely 
raving against it; while still others, like 
the spirits of Milton and Shelley in the 
prelatical Hinnom, seemed undeserving 
their fate, and despising their torture. 

As retired at Tengt , midway, in a 
recess of the bridge, Israel surveyed 
them, various individual aspects all but 
frighted him. Knowing uot who they 
were ; never destined, it may be, to be- 
hold them again; one after the other, 
they drifted by, uninvoked ghosts in 
Hades. Some of the wayfarers wore a 
aless serious look; some seemed hys- 
terically merry ; but the mournful faces 
had an earnestness not seen in the others; 

use man, “poor player,” succeeds 
better in life’s tragedy than comedy. 

Arrived, in the sm on the Middlesex 
side, Israel’s heart was _prophetically 
heavy ; foreknowing, that being of this 
race, felicity could never be his lot. 

For five days he wandered and wan- 
dered. Without leaving statelier haunts 
unvisited, he did not overlook those 
broader areas; hereditary parks and 
manors of vice andamisery. Not by con- 
stitution disposed to gloom, there was a 
mysteriousness in those impulses which 
led him at this time to rovings like 
these. But hereby stoic influences were 
at work, to fit him at a soon-coming day, 
for enacting a part in the last extremi- 
ties here seen; when by sickness, desti- 
tution, each busy ill of exile, he was des- 
tined to experience a fate, uncommon 
even to luckless humanity ; a fate whose 
crowning qualities were its remoteness 
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from relief and its depth of obscurity; 
London, adversity, and the sea, three 
Armageddons, which, at one and the 
same time, slay, and secrete their vio- 
tims, 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


FORTY-FIVE YEARS. 


For the most part, what befell Israel 
during his forty years’ wanderings in the 
London deserts, surpassed the forty years 
in the natural wilderness of the outcast 
Hebrews under Moses. 

In that London fog, went before him 
the ever-present cloud by day, but no 
pillar of fire by the night, except the 
cold column of the monument; two 
hundred feet beneath the mocking gilt 
flames on whose top, at the stone base, 
the shiverer, of midnight, often laid 
down. 

But these experiences, both from their 
intensity and his solitude, were necessa- 
rily squalid. Best not enlarge upon 
them. For just as extreme suffering, 
without hope, is intolerable to the vic- 
tim, so, to others, is its depiction, with- 
out some corresponding delusive mitiga- 
tion. The gloomiest and _ truthfullest 
dramatist seldom chooses for his theme 
the calamities, however extraordinary, 
of inferior and private persons; least of 
all, the pauper’s; admonished by the 
fact, that to the craped palace of the 
king lying in state, thousands of starers 
shall throng; but few feel enticed to the 
shanty, where, like a pealed knuckle- 
bone, grins the unupholstered corpse of 
the beggar. 

Why at one given stone in the flag- 
ging does man after man cross yonder 
street? What plebeian Lear or Cdipus; 
what Israel Potter cowers there by the 
corner they shun? From this turning 
point then, we too cross over and skim 
events to the end; omitting the particu- 
lars of the starveling’s wrangling with 
rats for prizes in the sewers; or his 
crawling into an abandoned doorless 
house in St. Giles’, where his hosts were 
three dead men, one dant; into 
another of an alley nigh Houndsditch, 
where the crazy hovel, in phosphoric 
rottenness, fell sparkling on him one 
pitchy midnight, and he received that in- 
jury, which excluding activity for no small 
part of the future, was an added cause 
of his prolongation of exile; besides not 
leaving his faculties unaffected by the 
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concussion of one of the rafters on his 
brain. 

But these were some of the inci- 
dents not belonging to the beginning of 
his career. On the contrary, a sort of 
humble prosperity attended him for a 
time. Insomuch that once he was not 
without hopes of being able to buy his 
homeward passage, so soon as the war 
shouldend. But, as stubborn fate would 
have it, being run over one day at Hol- 
born Bars, and taken into a neighboring 
bakery, he was there treated with such 
kindliness by a Kentish lass, the shop- 
girl, that in the end he thought his debt 
of gratitude could only be repaid by love. 
In a word, the money saved up for his 
ocean voyage was lavished upon a rash 
embarkation in wedlock. 

Originally he had fled tu the capital 
to avoid the dilemma of irapressment or 
imprisonment. In the absence of other 
motives, the dread of those hardships 
would have fixed him there till the 
peace. But now, when hostilities were 
no more; so was his money. Some 
period elapsed ere the affairs of the two 
governments were. put on such a footing 
as to support an American consul at 
London. Yet, when this came to pass, 
he could only embrace the facilities for 
areturn here furnished, by deserting a 
wife and child; wedded and born in the 
enemy’s land. 

The peace immediately filled England 
and more especially London, with hordes 
of disbanded soldiers; thousands of 
whom, rather than starve, or turn high- 
waymen (which no few of their com- 
rades did; stopping coaches at times in 
the most public streets), would work 
for such a pittance, as to bring down 
the wages of all the laboring classes. 
Neither was our adventurer the least 
among the sufferers. Driven out of 
his previous employ—a sort of porter in 
a river-side warehouse—by this sudden 
influx of rivals, destitute, honest men 
like himself, with the ingenuity of his 
race, he turned his hand to the village 
art of chair-bottoming. An itinerant, 
he paraded the streets with the cry of 
“old chairs to mend!” furnishing a 
curious illustration of the contradictions 
of human life; that he who did little but 
trudge, should be giving cosy seats to all 
the rest of the world. Meantime, ac- 
cording to another well-known Malthu- 
sian enigma in human affairs, his family 
increased. In all, eleven children were 
born to him in certain sixpenny garrets 
in Moorfields., One aftex the other, ten 
were buried, 
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When chair-bottoming would fail, re- 
sort was had to match-making: That 
business being overdone in turn, next 
came the cutting of old rags, bits of pa- 
per, nails, and broken glass. Nor was 
this the last step. From the gutter, he 
slid to thesewer. The slope was smooth. 
In poverty, 


“ Facilis descensus Averni.” 


But many a poor soldier had sloped 
down there into the boggy canal of 
Avernus before him. Nay, he had three 
corporals and a sergeant for company. 

But his lot was relieved by two strange 
things, presently to appear. In 1793 
war again broke out; the great French 
war. This lighted London of some of 
its superfluous hordes, and lost Israel the 
subterranean society of his: friends, the 
corporals and sergeant, with whom, 
wandering forlorn through the black 
kingdoms of mud, he used to spin yarns 
about sea prisoners in hulks, and listen 
to stories of the Black-hole of Oalcutta ; 
and often would meet other pairs of poor 
soldiers, perfect strangers, at the more 
public corners and intersections of sew- 
ers—the Charing-Crosses below; one 
soldier having the other by his remain- 
der button, earnestly discussing the sad 
prospects of a rise in bread, or the tide ; 
while through the grating of the gutters 
overhead, the rusty skylights of the 
realm, came the hoarse ramblings of ba- 
kers’ carts, with splashes of the flood 
whereby these unsuspected gnomes of 
the city lived. 

Encouraged by the exodus of the lost 
tribes of soldiers, Israel returned to 
chair-bottoming. And it was in fre- 
quenting Oovent-Garden market, at early 
morning, for the purchase of his flags, 
that he experienced one of the strange 
alleviations hinted of abové. That chat- 
ting with the ruddy, aproned, huckster- 
women, on whose moist cheeks yet 
trickled the dew of the dawn on the 
meadows; that being surrounded by 
bales of hay, as the raker by cocks and 
ricks in the field; those glimpses of gar- 
den produce, the blood-beets, with the 
damp earth still tufting the roots; that 
mere handling of his flags, and bethink- 
ing him of whence they must have come; 
the green hedges through which the 
wagon that brought them had passed; 
that trudging home with them as a glean- 
er with his sheaf of wheat; all this was 
inexpressibly grateful. In want and 
bitterness, pent in, perforce, between 
dingy walls, he had rural returns of his 
boyhood’s sweeter day samong them; and 
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/ the hardest stones of his solitary heart 
(made hard by bare endurance alone), 
would feel the stir of tender but quench- 
less memories, like the grass of deserted 
flagging, upsprouting through its closest 

. Sometimes, when incited by 
some little incident, however trivial in 
itself, thoughts of home would—either 
by gradually working and working upon 
him, or else by an impetuous rush of re- 
collection—overpower him for a time to 
a sort of hallucination. 

Thus was it:—One fair half-day in the 
July of 1800, by good luck, he was 
employed, partly out of charity, by one 
of the keepers, to trim the sward in an 
oval inclosure within St. James’ Park, 
a little green, but a three minutes’ walk 
along the gravelled way, from the brick- 
besmoked and grimy Old Brewery of the 
palace, which gives its ancient name to 
the public resort on whose borders it 
stands. It was a little oval, fenced in 
with iron palings, between whose bars 
the imprisoned verdure peered forth, as 
some wild captive creature of the woods 
from its cage. And alien Israel there— 

‘ at times staring dreamily about him— 

seemed liké some amazed runaway steer, 

or trespassing Pequod Indian, impound- 
ed on the shores of Narragansett Bay, 
long ago; and back to New England our 
exile was called in his soul. For still 
working, and thinking of home; and 
thinking of home, and working amid the 
verdant quietude of this little oasis, one 
rapt thought begat another, till at last 
his mind eettled intensely, and yet half 
humorously, upon the image of Old 

Huckleberry, his mother’s favorite old 

pillion horse; and, ere long, hearing a 

sudden scraping noise (some hob-shoe 

without, against the iron paling), he in- 
sanely took it to be Old Huckleberry in 
his stall, hailing him (Israel) with his 
shod fore-foot clattering against the 
planks—his customary trick when hun- 
gry—and so, down goes Israel’s hook, 
and witha tuft of white clover, impul- 
sively snatched, he hurries away a few 
paces in obedience to the imaginary sum- 
mons. But soon stopping midway, and 
forlornly gazing round at the inclosure, 
he bethought him that a far different 
oval, the great oval of the ocean, must 
be crossed ere his crazy errand could be 
done; and even then, Old Huckleberry 
would be found long surfeited with clo- 

ver, since, doubtless, being dead many a 

summer, he must be buried beneath it. 

And many years after, in a far different 

part of the town, and in far less win- 

some weather too, passing with his bun- 
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dle of flags through Red-Oross streot, 
towards Bartican, in a fog so dense that 
the dimmed and massed blocks of 
houses, exaggerated by the loom, seemed 
shadowy ranges on ranges of midnight 
hills; he heard a confused pastoral sort 
of sounds; tramplings, lowings, halloos, 
and was suddenly called to by a voice, 
to head off certain cattle, bound to 
Smithfiéld, bewildered and unruly in the 
fog. Next instant he saw the white face 
—white as an orange blossom-—of 4 
black-bodied steer, in advance of the 
drove, gleaming ghost-like through the 
vapors; .and presently, forgetting his 
limp, with rapid shout and gesture, he 
was more egzger, even than the troubled 
farmers, their owners, in driving the riot- 
ous cattle back into Bartican. Mono- 
maniac reminiscences were in hin—* To 
the right, to the right!” he shouted, as, 
arrived at the street corner, the farmers 
beat the drove to the left, towards 
Smithfield: “To the right! you are 
driving them back to the pastures—to 
the right! that way lies the barn-yard!” 
“ Barn-yard?” cried a voice; “you are 
dreaming, old man.” And so, Israel, 
now an old man, was bewitched by the 
mirage of vapors ; he had dreamed him- 
self home into the mists of the Housa- 
tonic mountains; ruddy boy on the up- 
land pastures again. But how different 
the flat, apathetic, dead, London fog now 
seemed from those agile mists, which 
goat-like, climbed the purple peaks, or in 
routed armies of phantoms, broke down, 
pell-mell, dispersed in flight upon the 
plain; leaving the cattle-boy loftily 
alone, clear-cut as a balloon against the 


ib 1817, he once more endured ex- 
tremity ; this second peace again drift- 
ing its discharged soldiers on London, so 
that all kinds of labor were overstocked. 
Beggars, too, lighted on the walks like 
locusts. Timber-toed cripples stilted 
along, numerous as French peasants in 
sabots. And, as thirty years before, on 
all sides, the exile had heard the suppli- 
catory cry, not addressed to him: “An 


‘honorable scar, your honor, received. at 


Bunker-Hill, or Saratoga, or Trenton, 
fighting for his most gracious Majesty, 
King George!” So now, in presence of 
the still-surviving Israel, our Wandering 
Jew, the amended cry was anew taken 
up, by a succeeding generation of unfor- 
tunates: ‘‘An honorable scar, your 
honor, received at Corunna, or at Water- 
loo, or at Trafalgar!” Yet not a few 
of these petitioners had never been "1 
side of the London Smoke: a sort 0 
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crafty aristocracy in their way, who, 
without having endangered their own 

rsons much if anything, reaped no 
insignificant share, both of the glory and 
profit of the bloody battles they claimed ; 
while some of the genuine werking 
heroes, too brave to beg, too cut-up to 
work, and too poor to live, laid down 
quietly in corners and died. And here 
it may be noted, as a fact nationally 
characteristic, that however desperately 
reduced at times, even to the sewers, 
Israel, the American, never sunk below 
the mud, to actual beggary. 

Though henceforth elbowed out of 
many @ chance threepenny job by the 
added thousands who contended with 
him against starvation, nevertheless, 
somehow he continued to subsist, as 
those tough old oaks of the cliffs, which 
though hacked at by hail-stones of tem- 
pests, and even wantonly maimed by 
the passing woodman, still, however 
cramped by rival trees and fettered by 
rocks, succeed, against all odds, in keep. 
ing the vital nerve of the tap-root alive. 
And even towards the end, in his dis- 
malless December, our veteran could 
still at intervals -feel a momentary 
warmth in his topmost boughs. In his 
Moorfields’ garret, over a handful of re- 
ignited cinders (which the night before 
might have warmed some lord), cinders 
reked up from the streets, he would 
drive away dolor, by talking with his 
one only surviving, and now motherless 
child—the spared Benjamin of nis old 
age—of the far Canaan beyond the sea; 
rehearsing to the lad those well-remem- 
bered adventures among New-England 
hills, and painting scenes of nestling 
happiness and plenty, in which the low- 
liest shared. And here, shadowy as it 
was, was the second alleviation hinted 
of above. 

To these tales of the Fortunate Isles 
of the Free, recounted by one who had 
been there, the poor enslaved boy of 
Moorfields listendd, night after night, as 
to the stories of Sinbad the Sailor. 
When would his father take him there? 
“Some day to come, my boy;” would 
be the hopeful response of an unhoping 
heart. And “would God it were to- 
morrow !” would be the impassioned 
reply. 

In these talks Israel unconsciously 
sowed the seeds of his eventual return. 
For with added years, the boy felt added 
longing to escape his entailed misery, by 
coimpassing for his father and himself, a 
Voyage to the Promised Land. By his 
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persevering efforts he succeeded at last, 
against every obstacle, in gaining’ credit 
in the right quarter to his extraordi 
statements. In short, charitably stretch- 
ing a technical point, the American Con- 
sul finally saw father and son embarked 
in the Thames for Boston. ' 

It was the year 1826; half a century 
since Israel, in early manhood, had sailed 
a prisoner in the Tartar frigate from the 
saine port to which he now was bound. 
An octogenarian as he recrossed the 
brine, he showed locks besnowed as its 
foam. White-haired old ocean seemed 
as a brother. 


——_—_— 


CHAPTER XXVIL. 


REQUIESCAT IN PAOE. 


Ir happened that the ship, gaining her 
port, was moored to the k on, & 
Fourth-of-July ; and _half-an-hour. after 
landing, hustled by the riotous crowd 
near Faneuil Hall, the old man narrowly 
escaped being run over by a patriotic 
triumphal car in the procession, flying a 
Releene banner, inscribed with gilt 
etters :— 


“BUNKER-HILL. 
1775. 
GLORY TO THE HEROES THAT FoueaT!” 


It was on Oopps’ Hill, within the city 
bounds, one of the enemy's positions 
during the fight, that our wanderer 
foand his best repose that day.. Sitting 
down here on a mound in the grave- 
yard, he looked off across Oharles River 
towards the battle-ground, whose «in- 
cipient monument, at that period, was 
hard to see, as a struggling sprig of 
corn in a chilly spring. Upon those 
heights, fifty years before, his now feeble 
hands had wielded both ends of the 
musket. There too he had received that 
slit upon the chest, which after wards,.in 
the affair with the Serapis, being tra- 
versed by a cutlass wound, made him 
now the bescarred bearer of a cross. 

For a long time he sat mute, gazing 
blankly about him. The sultry July 
day was waning. His son sought. to 
cheer him a little ere rising to return to 
the lodging for the present assigned 
them by the ship-captain. “Nay,” re- 
plied the old man, “I shall. get no fitter 
rest than here by the mounds.” 

But from this true ‘ Potters’ Field,” the 
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boy at length drew him away; and en- 
couraged next morning by a voluntary 
purse made up among the reassembled 
passengers, father and son started by 
stage for the country of the Housatonic. 
Bat the exile’s presence in these old 
mountain townships proved less a return 
than a resurrection. Ai first, none 
knew him, nor could recall having heard 
of him. Ere long it was found, that 
more than thirty years previous, the last 
known survivor of his family in that 
region, a bachelor, following the exam- 
ple of three-fourths of his neighbors, 
had sold out and removed to a distant 
country in the west; where exactly, 
_ could a Py 

e sought to get a glimpse of his 
father’s aaa But it Thad been 
burnt down long ago. Accompanied by 
his sop, dim-eyed and dim-hearted, he 
next went to find the site. But the 
roads had years before been changed. 
The old road was now broused over b 
sheep ; the new one.ran straight throug 
what had formerly been orchards. But 
new orchards, planted from other suck- 
ers, and in time grafted, throve on sun- 
ny slopes near by, where blackberries 
had once been picked by the bushel. 
At length he came to a field waving 
with buckwheat. It seemed one of 
those fields which himself had often 
reaped. But ‘it turned out, upon in- 
quiry, that but three summers since, a 
walnut grove had stood there. Then he 
vaguely remembered that his father had 
sometimes talked of planting such a 
grove, to defend the neighboring fields 
against the cold north wind; yet where 
precisely that grove was to have been, his 
shattered mind could not recall. But it 
seemed not unlikely that during his long 
exile, the walnut grove had been planted 
and. harvested, as well as the annual 
crops preceding and succeeding it, on 
the very same soil. 

Ere long, on the mountain side, he 
passed into an ancient natural wood, 
which seemed some way familiar, and 
midway in it, paused to contemplate a 
strange, yarn 4 pile, resting at one end 
against a sturdy beech. Though wher- 
ever touched by his staff, however lightly, 
this pile would crumble, yet here and 
there, even in powder, it preserved the 
exact look, each irregularly defined line, 
of what it had originally been—namely, 
a half-cord of stout hemlock (one of the 
woods least affected by exposure to the 
air), in a foregoing generation chopped 
and stacked up on the spot, against 
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sledging-time; but, as sometimes hap- 
pens in such cases, by subsequent over- 
sight, abandoned to oblivious decay, 
Type now, as it stood there, of for ever 
arrested intentions, and a long life still 
rotting in early mishap. 

“ Do I dream?” mused the bewildered 
old man, “or what is this vision that 
comes to me, of a cold, cloudy morning, 
long, long ago, and I heaving yon 
elbowed Jog against the beech, then a 
ome Nay, nay; I can not be so 
7) d ” 


* Come away, father, from this dismal 
damp wood,” said his son, and led him 
forth. 

Blindly ranging to and fro, they next 
saw & man ploughing. Advancing slowly, 
the wanderer met him by a little heap 
of ruinous burnt masonry, like a tum- 
bled chimney, what seemed the jams of 
the fire-place, now aridly stuck over hero 
and there, with thin, clinging, round 
prohibitory mosses, like executors’ wa- 
fers. Just.as the oxen were bid stand, 
the stranger’s plough was hitched over 
sideways, by sudden contact with some 
sunken stone at the ruin’s base. 

“There; this is the twentieth year 
my plough has struck this old hearth- 
stone. Ah, old man,—sultry day, this.” 

“Whose house stood here, friend?” 
said the wanderer, touching the half- 
buried hearth with his staff, where a 
fresh furrow overlapped it. 

“ Don’t know ; forget the name ; gone 
West, though, I believe. You know 
"em 9”? 

But the wanderer made no response; 
his eye was now fixed on a curious 
natural bend or wave in one of the be- 
mossed stone jambs. - 

“‘ What are you looking at so, father?” 
‘“‘¢ Father!’ here,” raking with his staff, 
“my father would sit, and here, my 
mother, and here I, little infant, would 
totter between, even as now, once again, 
on the very same spot, but in the unroof- 
ed air,I do. The ends meet. Plough 
away, friend.” 

Best followed now is this life, by hur- 
rying, like itself, to a close. 

Few things remain. 

He was repulsed in efforts, after a pen- 
sion, by certain caprices of law. His 
scars proved his only medals. He dic 
tated a little book, the record of his for- 
tunes. But long ago it faded out of 
print—himself out of being—his name 
out of memory. He died the same day 
that the oldest oak on his native hills 
was blown down. 
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SENSITIVE SPIRITS. 


“ In Nature there is nothing melancholy.” 


O saith Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
S Nor is there. For melancholy, we 
know, means black bile,* and a misan- 
thropist is a uscdvOpwroc—a man-hater— 
both of them inconsistent with the love- 
unity of brethren. We have absolutely 
no faith in the atrabiliar, and regard 
much of the “inarticulate dumb show,” 
and all of the lugubrious utterances of 
our numberless Byronilets, very much in 
the same light. as we do the disconsolate 
brayings of some woe-begone A—. 

But, while these are our sentiments— 
there is, nevertheless, in every person of 
fine feelings, a tinge of sadness—the re- 
sult of the strange, motley minglings of 
these awful life-and-death commingling 
seenes—that seems to steep nature in 
teats, and renders everything sadly sol- 
emn to the eye and to the heart. 

We remember reading, some years 
ago, in those delightful ‘* Conversations 
with Goéthe,” by Eckermann, a passage 
wherein Goéthe refers to the modern 
“ Passion-school” of poetry, the fullow- 
ers of which, says he, seem to regard 
every person as sick, and the whole 
world one vast lazaretto—and observes 
that it is the function of poetry to make 
us more contented with life, and to ex- 
hibit the joyous side thereof. Now, this 
may be just, but it would be well for us 
to remember that the author of this dic- 
tum was he who, a few years previously, 
with passionate fire-words, penned the 
Sorrows of Werter! 

Else how, indeed, are we to interpret 
the melodious moanings of a poor Shel- 
ley, “ filling the earth,” as our great, be- 
nignant Thomas Oarlyle tells us, “ with 
inarticulate wail; like the infinite inar- 
ticulate grief and: weeping of forsaken 
children ?” 

And more especially is what we have 
enunciated above, the case with that 
class which we may call sensitive spirits. 
For we recognize two types of man: the 
cold, heavy, slaggish, unexcitable, nil 
admirari man—the phlegmatic, and he 
whom nature has strung with finer 
chords—he of the flashing eye, and the 
impulsive temperament, and the acute 
perception, and the exquisite sensibility 
—the sensitive man. 

Now, this sensitiveness is an innate, 


an‘ unbought thing—coming with and 
forming the very framework ‘and tissue 
of one’s being—not at all to be dispensed 
with, save at the peril of losing your 
own self. And this we declare, albeit it 
may appear unorthodox—albeit’ parents 
train and teachers thrash us into a con- 
trary belief-—and these great world-in- 
fluences seem “all to tend towards the 
making of us a community of apathists. 

The sum total of their teaching may 
be thus expressed: “ Nature has made 
us altogether wrong; we, however, are 
going to rectify nature. And, in order 
to effect this, begin ‘by getting rid of all 
those jine feelings ; they are nothing but 
romance, and sentimentality, and very 
troublesome at best. Make’ yourself 
hardy (é. ¢. heartless). Scour off this 
exquisite coating of susceptibility, so 
that, instead of a soul on whose surface 
every passing sunbeam and shadow may 
daguerreotype itself, you will be sensible 
to naught that comes not in positive 
cuffs and downright hard blows!’ 

Now, to these doctrines, friend, we, 
for one, cannot subscribe credo. Nay. 
on this score, we are utter unbelievers ! 
We say, feelings make the man inions 
are but the outer dress. We live, as 
saith Festus, 


"In feelings, not in figures on a dial; 

We should count time by Aeart-throbe. He most 
lives, 

Who thinks most—feels the noblest—acts the best!” 


“Nature,” says Novalis—that most 
ethereal of thinkers—“is an Afolian 
harp, a musical instrument; whose tones 
again are keys to higher strings in us.” 
And this is that which constitutes sensi- 
tiveness—the more heart-tones that we 
have in unison with the great Molian 
harp of Nature, that resounds with ju- 
bilee and wail all around us—in propor- 
tion as we increasé the points of affecti- 
bility—in proportion as owr feelings pul- 
sate with the great heart of humanity— 
so much, and in such proportion, are we 
sensitive. 

And is it, then, that there are those 
who are to an exquisite degree alive'to 
all vague, boundless, inexplicable im- 
pressions ; to whom 


“ The meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that too often lie too deep for tears;” 
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and whose heart-tones tremble, in pangs 
or in pleasures, to every note of 


“ The still, slow music of humanity ?” 


There are. Nor are they to be regard- 
ed otherwise than with wonder and awe 
by us—presenting, as they do, endless 
and interesting anthropological studies. 

Poor Jean Jacques, for instance. 
Here is, in effect, a sensitive spirit. With 
a reticulation of nerves the finest and 
most susceptible possible—thrilling in 
ecstasy, or writhing in agony—full of a 
thousand whims, and humors, and incon- 
seqguences——vacillating between the poles 
of endless contradictions, presenting a 
very Sphinx-riddle for solution—the sub- 
limation of his own happiness and woe. 
Readily can we understand his bewilder- 
ment—his perfect bamboozlement—at the 
generation of inane buckram individuals 
among whom, by some strange mishap, 
or anachronism, he found himself exist- 
ing. And perfectly can we appreciate 
how, living among such a race, he should 
imagine himself to be essentially differ- 
ent from any possible human creature. 
“ Je ne suis fait comme aucun de ceux 
que jai vus; jose croire nétre fait 
comme aucun de ceux qui existent. Si 


je ne vaur pas mieux, au moins je suis 


autre. Si la nature a bien ou mal fait 
de briser le moule dans lequel elle m’a 
jeté, c'est ce dont on ne peut juger 
quaprés m avoir lu.” 

This is his constantly reiterated decla- 
ration. Now, this was just the case 
with Bernardin de Saint Pierre, anda 
score of others whom we might men- 
tion. But the thought was merely im- 
aginary. There is not in them a single 
fimesse of feeling, not a nuance of char- 
acter, but that has been telt and illus- 
trated in multitudes of individual expe- 
riences—which, in fact, has been, is now, 
and shall be. 

This, indeed, is one of the peculiari- 
ties characteristic of the class to which 
we refer. Each individual conceives 
himself to be sui generis—perfectly 
unique in his formation—a very Phoenix, 
only that no new bird ever springs out 
of his ashes. “Ah!” says the senti- 
mental he or she— “I don’t expect to 
be appreciated—I was born to be misun- 
derstood—I don’t feel as other people 
do—and there’s no help for it!” And 
so the matter rests—he wrapping him- 
self up in this incrustation of a determi- 
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nation that he is never to be understood, 
.... How long? For ever? ..., 
Not generally. Until, in the profandi- 
ties of the soul, he realizes that life isa 
struggle—not at all an attainment, and 
feels that it is not in sentiment alone, 
but in feeling combined with action, that 

true happiness consists. , 

And here we return to the original 

question of sensitiveness. Now let us 
see if the application of our etymologic 
wand will not raise from the dead and 
buried past, some shapes that may assist 
us in the realization of the whole sub- 
ject. 
a Sensitive,”* is merely the Latinized 
fourm of our good old Saxon adjective, 
“ feeling ”—a sensitive person is, there- 
fore, just a person of feeling. And to 
show that there is, or was, a proper de- 
gree of appreciation among mankind on 
this subject, we may observe that 
“Sense "t—that sublimation of every- 
thing that is excellent and desirable in 
human nature, is but an abstraction from 
this same verb, to feel—the idea of 
which underlies and vitalizes it. So it 
is with those two beautifully expressive 
words, ** compassion,” f and “ sympathy,” 
that sound forth with the soft, wailing 
melody of an infinite, world-embracing 
pity—both of them imply a fellow-suf- 
fering, a sellow-feeling. 

Oh! what a story do these words tell 
us—how they burst with meaning! 
And what a perversion, what a radical 
untruthfulness, and unfaithfulness to the 
holiest emotions of our being does it 
manifest, when these precious, priceless 
words (and worse still, the feelings which 
they symbolize) are warped to denote 
mere pretended, tawdry, pseudo-emotions 
—when sentiment degenerates into sen- 
timentality. 

But that there are fine feelings—that 
there is even a subdued solemn sadness 
—which are at once natural and noble, 
we can neither afford to lose sight of nor 
deny. And why not? Is not life itself 
even such? Amid Nature’s blush and 
bloom—even though 


“ Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own; 
Yearnings sh: hath in her own natural kind, 
And, even with something of a mother’s mind, 
: And no unworthy aim, 

The homely nurse doth all she can 

To make her foster-¢hild, her inmate, Man, 
Forget the glories he hath known, 

And that imperial palace whence he came,” 





* Sentio, to feel. 


+ Sensum, from Sentie, 


$ Con, patlor—qyy, raga. 
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yet she cannot quite accomplish it. Still 
stalks there over her fairest scenes the 
Shadow— 

« Grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt and ominous "— 
of an infinite sorrow. The shadow of 
ourselves? Perchance! 

And then, in this strange, parti- 
colored life of ours, doubt forms the 
back-ground upon which every picture 
paints itself. Every system rests upon 
hypothesis, the actual merges into the 
shadowy confines of the probable and 
the possible, and the whole 

“Is rounded with a sleep.” 

The Sphinz is no mere philosophio 
idealization or poetic myth, but a pro- 
foundest reality—a reality which every 
-heroic soul must experience as a very 
condition of its heroism. Fate surrounds 
us with unanswerable problems, and an 
“endless study” with which to tantalize 
and in vain occupy ourselves, and then 
sets us to eating our own souls, from the 
sheer iinpossibility of an answer. These 

“ Obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings, 

Blank misgivings of a creature 

Moving about in worlds not realized, 

_ High instincts before which our mortal nature 
Doth tremble like a guilty thing surprised,” 

eternally haunt and trouble us. 

“Thus has the bewildered wanderer 
to stand, as so many have done, shouting, 
question after question, into the Sibyl- 
cave of Destiny, and receive no answer 
but an echo.” 

Do we not live out a childhood teem- 
ing with these dreams ? 

For many a long, long summer’s day 
have we lain on the heathery hill-side, 
without the power, and, indeed, without 
the desire to move, gazing with calm 
placidity, or breast heaving with ecstasy 
of emotion on the deep blue ether that 
hung over us, listening 

“To the cadence of the whirling world 
Which dances round the sun,” 
and, 
“ With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls,” 


we would string fancy into fancy, com- 
bine together all we have ever heard or 
imagined concerning ourselves, or na- 
ture, or God—pursue with a motley, yet 
not incoherent logic, a thought—linking 
vagary with vagary and the known 
with the unknown, till we found our- 
selves in labyrinthine mazes from which 
we fain would have—but found it impos- 
sible—extricated ourselves, And still 
there would come ever up the eternal 
Why ; till we would turn us round, and 
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resting our head on our arms, = the 
tears of baffled inquires and heart throb- 


- bings unresponded to—unresponded to, 
found 


because their answer is only to be 
in that Absolute which is their birth- 
place, and which to-us, exists but in the 
desire, And so we glide through a 
youth 

“Haunted for ever by the Eternal Mind.” 


But even in manhood, there are mo- 
ments solemn-and calm, when, amid our’ ’ 
sad satiety, we ask ourselves these same 
child-questionings over again. Times 
in which we realize with Dante that 

“Tutte loro, ché sotto la luna, 
E che qia fu, di queste.anime stanche 
Non poterebbe farne posar una.” 

And when the same eternal whence 
and why and whither, come with awful 
force over us. But still without a re- 
sponse, . . Why? . . . Because 
the Finite can never make out the theo- 
rem of the Infinite. 

We stand beneath “the long-drawn ’ 
aisles and fretted vaults ” of a vast mys- 
tery-temple—at each end of which 
hang, in drapery folds, the curtains of, 
life and death. Through the mystery- 
stained windows, glimmer faint streaks 
of a dim, religious light—which light 
we name knowledge. The phantasma- 
gorical fetters of a sense, of a phenome- 
nal world, bind us and limit our expe- 
rience. How, then, can we hope to ar- 
rive at asolution to the infinite prob- 
lems? 

Have we not, then, cause for thought- 
fulness—for sadness—for sorrow? And 
then, in addition, come the boundless 
“ miseries of human life”—the concen- 
trated woes of mankind wailing in infi- 
nite discord, and lacerating every heart 
possessed of a particle of sensibility. 
And so the tender heart sinks down des- 
ponding, the consummation of the reali- 
zation being the consummation of his 
despair. 

Moreover, this acuteness of sensibility, 
allied to a.feeling of longing, constitutes 
the very essence of poesy. 

“ Hast thou not found some spot 

Where miserable man might find a happier lot?” 
is the language of poetry. The response 
thereto—lying all around us, in “ thon-. 
sand-figured, thousand-toned harmonious 
nature "—she, too, gives us. For, in- 
deed, what is the poet, but one whose 
heart, strung in sympathetic unison with 
all the manifuld voices of the universe, 
renders back these voices; and, like the 
harp. of Eolus, “changes even the vulgar 
wind into articulate melody ?” 
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And now the question will force itself 
upon us—Is this sensitiveness a good, is 
it a desirable thing? . . . The reply, 
like the solution of so many other life- 
problems, is both positive and negative. 
An exquisite organism is productive at 
once of untold pleasure and incalculable 
pain. It a throwing open the avenues 
of both—an increase of possibilities— 
capable of transporting its possessor to 
Elysian scenes, or plunging him into the 
utter blank starlessness of Tartarus. 
But certes, if life consist in feelings, in 
impressions, in heart-throbs—the sum 
total thereof constituting the result in 
the man—then the sensitive soul, which 
is just the feeling soul, alive to every 
psychal sun-beam and shadow—awake 
to every influence from withont, and 
concentrating into hours the experience 
and the emotion of years, lives more— 
draws more copiously on the vital fount, 
and is, thereby, more of a man. But 
then the sadness? . « Ah! the sad- 
ness, the ‘very hyperbole of woe that 
such an one endures! With his bound- 
less capabilities of suffering—his emo- 
tions ramifying into endless intricacies— 
with oddities and idiosyncrasies (what 
others kindly name for him, whim, petu- 


lance, etc.), which those that are made 
of sterner stuff cannot possibly conceive 
of—possessed, too, by that terrible power 
of feeling—exaggeration—no wonder 
that he begins, in youth, 


———“ with gladness— 
But therefrom cometh in the end despondency and 
madness |” 


We referred, in the beginning, to the 
two types of man. These are, of course, 
antipodal in their nature, as, indeed, are 
the poles of all philosophies. We have 
the thesis in the man of feeling, the 
antithesis in the man of intellect—at 
one extreme the man theoretic, at the 
other the man practic. Between them 
is waged an endless antagonism—and yet 
they have both of them a truthful basis. 
But they view life from a different stand- 
point, Shall we reconcile them? It 
were impossible. Says R. W. Emerson: 
“Each man is born with a predisposi- 
tion to one or the other of these sides 
of nature; and, it will easily happen 
that men will be found devoted to one 
or the other.” 

And this leads us to a natural corolla- 
ry—which is, at the same time, the 
highest problem of education; it is this: 
Bring out yourself, act yourself, be your- 
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self/ And with such a development’ 
you will attain to the loftiest type of 
your ideality. The discovery will have 
to be made sooner or later, that it is in 
vain to fit every soul into the Procrustean 
bed of any one rigid form or system. For 
there are too many heights, and depths, 
and lengths, and breadths in the soul for 
mathematics to measure, or logic to com- 
pass. And not until the evolution of a 
system of philosophy which places the 
heart-telling and the divine intuitions in © 
their own central position, can we hope 
to arrive at the day-spring of truth. 

Then let us, while we beware of abuse, 
cultivate, not repress, all those fine 
feelings, mingling all with action, which 
will be the antidote against every bane- 
fal result. They are not to be got rid 
of—being, as it were, the very voice of 
God. Indeed, what we require is more 
faith therein. We need more confidence 
in heart-tellings than in the dictates of 
mortality. We require men and we:aen 
who, philosophers enough not to be 
materialists, believe that there is more 
in nature than we can see, and who are 
willing to have faith in what we cannot 
see. To whom there still lives in the 
faith of feeling as well as in the faith of 
Treason : 


“ The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 
The fair humanities of old religion, 
The power, the beauty and the majesty, 
That have their haunts in dale or piny mountains, 
Or forest, by slow stream or pebbly spring; 
Or chasms and wat’ry depths ”. 


Nor less important is the lesson to 
preserve, through life, the sensitiveness 
of youth. The childhood of faith and 
belief, with all its gushing glory —its 
mystery and its majesty—passes away— 
and manhood too often finds us a race 
of sophists, and atheists, and apathists. 
To preserve through life, the gentle be- 
nignity, the boundless belief, and the 
tender sympathies of youth—such is our 
duty. To “preserve immaculate till eve, 
the manners of the morn.” We con- 
clude with the exquisite idealization of 
the thought by our mild, Braminical 
Wordsworth, in the spirit of which may 
each one of us live and labor: 


“ My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky ; 
So was it when my life began; 
So is it now I am a man; 
So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die! 
The child is father of the man: 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety.’’ 
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BEARBROOK ARCHIVES. 


A THANKSGIVING PARTY. 


FAMILY PARTY.—What different 
associations are awakened by these 
words! 

To the child—petted upon such occa- 
sions by aunts and uncles, who selfishly 
ignore the necessary discipline, the re- 
laxation of whose wholesome restraints 
is felt by those more nearly connected 
with the spoiled darling—to a child such 
a meeting is a perfect fulfillment of the 
brightest ideal of happiness, Who does 
not remember those green oases in the 
dreary desert of youth (for in spite of 
poets, I hold childhood to be the most 
dismal stage of our mortal journey), a 
Christmas party, or New England 
Thanksgiving. The memories of such 
sunny hours, like the figures in Salvator’s 
pictures, stand distinct and palpable upon 
the clouded canvas of the past. 

The young man, it is true, just escaped 
from the thraldom of domestic restraint 
to the glorious liberty of collegiate exist- 
ence, may choose to consider such do- 
mestic gatherings heavy beyond all suf- 
ferance, and love to escape to billiards 
or the club. But the whirligig of time, 
sooner or later, brings about its own re- 
venges ; and you shall one day find this 
very supercilious and glossy young gentle- 
man transformed into the careworn citi- 
zen of sixty years, whose only real 
pleasure is in the society and kindly 
ministrations of those, whom the strong 
ties of kindred still bind to himself, when 
worldly claims, and worldly connections 
are loosened, and ready to fall away. 

To age, as well as to childhood, a fa- 
mily party brings a pleasant hour; for 
man’s last days, like his first, must be 
spent at home. And happy, indeed, is 
he who: is constantly surrounded by a 
familiar circle, harmonious and unbroken, 
during those latter days, when the mind 
craves other society than its own crea- 
tions, and clings to the few bright links 
of affection and household interest, that 
draw it earthward more strongly than 
did the relations of business, politics, or 
social connections, that were severed 
long ago. 

The presence of no form, endeared by 
love and custom, graces the desolate 
mansion where the closing years of my 
life have been cast away. No young or 
cheerful voice ever breaks the baery 
silence which fills the ball—muffles wit 
60 soft a carpet the oaken staircase—and 


nestles undisturbed in the faded curtains 
of the drawing room. 

And yet, from that old custom tha 
weds us to familiar states, this solitude 
has lost many of its terrors. The over- 
sight of the farm occupies me during the 
day, and in the evening I muse over 
heaps of journals and letters that several 

enerations have accumulated, till the 
bustling scenes of the past, whose only 


record is in the dingy paper before me, 


return as vividly as distant objects shine 
on the inward vision of those who, in 
the mysterious phenomenon of conscious 
> resign their being to another’s 
Ww 


And, truly, this society of phantoms 
sometimes seems more real and satisfy- 
ing than if, after the example of enchant- 
ed princes in the fairy stories, these 
shadowy beings were permitted, on some 
one evening of the year, to take their 
earthly forms, and sit beside my fire. 
Every silver vein of talk must be opened 
through the rubbish of much that is 
vulgar and common-place. The material 
vesture that separates harmonious spirits 
here below, ever exacts this tribute. 
But in communing with the past, we are 
clogged: by no such hindrance. The 
vei with which we seek to cover frail- 
ties, and beneath which characteristics 
and excellences are likewise concealed, 
is thrown aside—reserve and conscious- 
ness are dismissed—and we know an 
intercourse so deep and true as to, image 
that for which we hope bereafter. 

I turn ever the papers just mentioned, 
and find them mixed, in strange confu- 
sion, They were hastily collected from 
various quarters, and tumbled together 
in an old trunk many years ago; and I 
have never been able to persuade myself 
to go Soong the task of arranging, des- 
troying, and preserving, which from time 
to time such an inheritance demands. 
To-night the accustomed reluctance is 
upon me strongly as ever; and so pack- 
ages and single sheets are taken up at 
random, and [ note down hastily what- 
ever strikes me; waiting for some more 
convenient time thoroughly to exainine 
all the memorabilia before me, and so 
to arrange the history of a once noted 
family, that I have long had in mind. 
The desultory survey of my ions 
proposed to fill this hour before. bed- 
time, leads by chance to a person to 
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whom of all others my recollections have 
little pleasure in wandering—myself. 


A small parcel is before me. It con- 
tains a child’s first efforts at letter-writ- 
ing. ‘The: paper is well sprinkled with 
inky drops, the words of curious ortho- 
graphy, and the sentences clad in that 
rigid armor, which only the steady blows 
of years of practice can bend into an easy 
style. First, come brief and labored 
epistles written from home to some 
member of the family, temporarily ab- 
sent; then, more careless and less sug- 
gestive productions, which, having been 
improved and expurgated by the master, 
found their way from the prison walls of 
a boarding-school. Even now a shudder 
comes over me, as I remember the envy 
once felt for these old letters that could 
escape from “ bounds ” without question, 
and after a short entombment in the 
mail-bag (just long enough to add a rest 
to what followed) come forth to all the 
brightness and harmony of home. 

Among the earlier epistles is one writ- 
ten to a friend in the city, that describes 
the family festivities on Thanksgiving 
day. The scene is before me with all its 
life and freshness, as I read the hack- 
neyed phrases of delight, which here 
have poorly told the rapture felt. The 
room where I sit, as well as the darkened 
chamber across the hall, again seem lit 
by smiling and familiar faces, that have 
since wasted, and so gone out. All the 
family have assembled—every one is 
particularly beaming—and the children, 
decorated for exhibition with maternal 
interest, seem never to have clouded 
their finery by fretfulness. 

Surely our annual Thanksgiving fes- 
tivity may be considered a bright exam- 
ple of what a family meeting may be 
made under the most favorable circum- 
stances. There is a charm in dining 
away from home (for is there not a 
grandfather to give the dinner ?)—a sat- 
isfaction in sitting next an indulgent 
aunt, who attentively helps us to all 
sorts of forbidden viands. 

How delightful to gaze up the long 
tables, lost in admiration of the green 
glasses, and curiously cut decanters, 
which must rejoice to descend from their 
dusty state on the highest shelf of some 
dark closet, whither they will soon re- 
turn to wish away another year. Quan- 
tities of amusing stories fill an impor- 
tant nook in the remembrance of that 
genial occasion. Stories shouted out for 
the benefit of the company, not selfishly 
whispered to a neighbor, as is now done 
; 
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in accordance with the edict banishing 
general conversation from the dinner- 
table. But the real pleasure of the day 


is reserved until we return to the parlor : 





—when we feel that comfortable state ° 


of “ fullness,” whose adjectives, as we 
have learnt in the Latin grammar, re- 
quire the ablative—when just liberated 
from the restraint of sitting still, nearly 
as irksome at dinner as at school—then 
the fun commences in good earnest. 

On the particular evening which 
comes before me, we have finished one 
good old game of “stage-coach,” and 
are about constructing another upon an 
at rte pattern, when the door opens, 
and three gentlemen are ushered in. 

This arrival seems quite as embarrass- 
ing and provoking as did that of the 
“three customers,” when John Gilpin 
was mounted and equipped for-his mem- 
orable ride to Edmonton. The new 
comers are regarded with no favor by 
the younger partof the family. Strang- 
ers are always unacceptable to children, 
and we sympathize heartily with Uncle 
Charles, a timid gentleman from the 
country, who declares that one day in 
the year, grandfather might have asked 
nobody out’ of the family. 

But the sequel showed that grand- 
father was right after all—for one of the 
gentlemen has a remarkable talent for 
sawing wood (or rather for imitating the 
noise caused by that useful operation), 
and before he has been in the room five 
minutes actually retires into the closet 
in company with an arm chair, which is 
sawed to pieces leg by leg in full hearing 
of the breathless assembly. 

Uncle Charles relaxes a little at this 
unexpected entertainment, and is wil- 
ling to acknowledge that if the excel- 
lent rule, that no outsiders should be ad- 
mitted to a professed family party, might 
upon any occasion be allowed an excep- 
tion, one could be claimed in favor of a 
person so charmingly gifted. But if it 
is generally admitted that the young 
gentleman is a decided addition to our 
party, we are very certain that the bald 
citizen, a certain Colonel Smith from the 
far west, and his companion, the little 
doctor in spectacles, could very well be 
dispensed with. There they have stood 
perfectly unmoved during the irresistible 
sounds from the closet, as if, indeed, the 
sawing up of arm-chairs was an ordin 
and every day occurrence, with whi 
they had long been perfectly satiated. 

But we have soon reason to change 


our minds, for Col. Smith being called 
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upon for a song, instead of singing about 
ladies and moonlight, or shining blades 
and red fields, entertains us with an 
autobiographical sketch of an unfortunate 
gentleman who fell into a hogshead of 
molasses, and immediately upon getting 
out, encountered the lady whom he was 
about to marry. The improbability of 


the accident, the grotesque rhymes that’ 


ended every line, and the villainous puns 
with which the hero was forced to con- 
sole himself, added to the exceeding gra- 
vity of the chant in which his adventures 
were narrated, produced an effect in- 
tensely ludicrous—and our prejudice 
against interlopers is conquered propor- 
tionally. 

But the great triumph of the evening 
is reserved for the little doctor, who, up- 
on the conclusion of the song, immediate- 
ly volunteers to initiate any one so dis- 

d into a most honorable and ancient 
order of chivalry, whose members are 
known as knights of the whistle, on ac- 
count of the peculiar nature of the enter- 
tainment their initiation affords. The 
offer is received with a great deal of 
favor, and everybody tries to persuade 
somebody else to enter this august soci- 
ety for the gratification of the company. 
When the eloquence of the party is tho- 
roughly exhausted, and we have arrived 
at the state of despair, necessary to the 
proper appreciation of a condescension, 
the wood-sawing gentleman emerges 
from some dark corner, and declares a 
readiness to undergo whatever is desired. 

He accordingly submits to be blind- 
folded, and, in that condition turned 
round, and Jead about the room in vari- 
ous directions, until being properly con- 
fused, he is forced to kneel before the 
doctor, who makes a pompous address, 
and finally striking the candidate with a 
cane, by way of sword, assures him that 
his probation shall be concluded when 
the whistle that sounds behind him shall 
be discovered. 

Now the mystery is simply this. Dur- 
ing the solemnity of the speech, a small 
whistle attached to a bit of ribbon, was 
pinned to the collar of the gentleman’s 
coat. No sooner is the bandage removed 
from the eyes of the new brother, than 

_the doctor runs behind him and blows a 
shrill blast upon the instrument that 
‘dangles at his back; this is soon repeated 
by different members of the company, 
and the poor knight commences his 
search. We pretend to pass the whistle 
from hand to hand, while the young gen- 
tleman first pursues one and then another, 
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and then wheels quickly round to pounce 
upon the person who has just whistled 
behind him. - The fan consists in. the 
complete confusion of the pvor knight, 
who, at the very moment when some- 
body is caught, who has just. blown the 
whistle, and has had no opportunity to 
pass it to his neighbor, hears it again 
sound clearly at his back. The probation 
of the knight did not end till the appear- 
ance of the annual waiter of negus, which 
is handed round at intervals during the 
rest of the evening. The young gentle- 
man is then released from his penance, 
and presented with the whistle, in token 
of the acceptable manner in which he 
has amused the company. 

I cannot bear to leave the raddy glow 
that hangs upon this scené, and pass on 
to the time marked in succeeding letters. 
The children that play so merrily, and in 
the sweet unconsciousness of youth 
grasped happiness, and were not palled 
with its possession, will soon enough 

ass out into the world. Something will 
be seen of men—a few books will be 
read—and our eyes suddenly open to the 
prejudices and narrowness of that domes- 
tic council, from whose decisions there 
was once no appeal. We shal] believe in 
the natural right of man to smoke segars 
and drink whisky and water, notwith- 
standing what well-intentioned relatives 
say to the contrary. In short, we shall 
cease to value people for what they are, 
and to accept, with gratitude, the advice 
or information kindly offered, but an ideal 
standard (and that of a character low 
enough) will be erected, which, whoever 
fails to meet, is placed beneath our 
interest. ‘ 

Let me, then, still linger among the 
pleasant memories of childhood, and sum- 
mon not (at least to-night) those sombre 
images which may furnish mental illus- 
trations to the text of other letters. 

The Jast hour of Thanksgiving-day has 
come. All but the family have departed, 
and we gather round this very fire-place 
(then undisfigured by a grate) feeling the 
indescribable glow that lingers after a 
— deal of fun, and (it must be con- 

essed) a little negus. 


How erect sit the old people, the 
nolry or grand-parents of every mem- 


er of the party! We shall do well to 
find such es in these days of sofas 
and fauteuila, that twist us into their 
own deformities. Who can say whether 
the luxury that has banished our stiff- 
backed chairs from the drawing-room, 
and their honest cousins, the settles (rest- 
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ing places so uncomfortable it surely re- 
quired something like genius to devise), 
from our more serviceable apartments, 
may not bend the character to match the 
form, moulded from the pleasant indul- 
gences that succeed them? 

The room is more quiet as the solemn 
tongue of midnight warns us from 2 soli- 
tary steeple. Uncles and aunts tell in 


subdued voices how they played about 


these rooms, which, to them, recall a 
generation one degree further removed 
than the oldest now represented. They, 
in their turn, are. reminded by their 
parents of people and events whose exis- 
tence is to them traditional, associated 
with the house. We hear the well-worn 
story of the room consecrated by the 
slumbers of some continental notability, 
whose name it has since known. 

A wedding-party that more than sixty 
years ago met in the room where we sit— 
the jests that were made—the stories 
told—all are called up by some trivial 
remark. And, finally, the conversation 
wanders to the other event of life, and 
we learn that three grandfathers (each 
with a goodly prefix of great) died ver 
decently in the chamber above that whic 
we occupy. 

A certain chill comes upon the party 
at this reminiscence; but seized, never- 
theless, with the awful propensity to 
dwell upon such matters when once in- 
troduced, there is a demand, met with a 
ready supply, for minute particulars con- 
cerning the last moments of these old 
gentlemen. 

Well, the time for leave-taking has at 
length arrived, and becomingly serious 
we rise to depart. One rome | custom 
remains to be fulfilled—a prayer—short 
and earnest, is simply offered by the head 
of the family, It was asked that all pre- 
sent might be preserved in health and 
unity another year, and meet again at its 
close. 

_ The petition was not granted. 


THE FEAST OF THE CRANBERRIES. 


I. 


Or all festivities at which it has been 
my fortune to assist, the annual merry- 
making in the fine old mansion, given 
by Major Wherrey, in commemoration of 
the gathering in of the cranberries, ap- 

a to me the most choice and delecta- 

e. 
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I know that cavillers may try to in- 
validate this opinion by mentioning the 
fact, that this same Major Wherrey hap- 
pens to be my uncle; or—what I con- 
fess would be more to the purpose— 
that Mrs. Major Wherrey (Kate’ Lawton 
that was) is undoubtedly my aunt. But 
I firmly believe myself unbiased by 
family considerations, in the declaration 
just made; and so emphasize the matter 
by asserting that our Oranberry Party 
at Bearbrook, bears the same superiority 
over all other balls, pic-nics or clam- 
bakes that, in the opinion of Mr. Addi- 
son’s Oato, an hour of virtuous liberty 
held and possessed over an eternity of 
bondage. 

Eight years ago, when my uncle began 
to read upon the subject of cranberries, 
and favor all his friends with copies of a 
certain Agricultural Journal, containing 
lengthy dissertations going to prove the 
extreme practicability of raising bushels 
of this acid production upon land 
generally held profitless—at that time 
I say—who could have anticipated that 
all this cogitation and scribbling was 
necessary to make way for a charming 
little note from a charming little aunt 
of two-and-twenty, that was left at my 
office (the note not the aunt) one sunny 
morning in October last. And thus ran 
this delicious document : 


“Dear Tom:—Your uncle and myself trust you 
will be able to visit us a week from next Thursday, 
when you will see me preside for the first time at the 
entertainment, which the major tells me, he has been 
accustomed to give for some years past. 

Your uncle begs me to say that the men will begin 
to rake in the cranberries at seven a.m.; and that 
rakes will be provided for all visitors who may wish 
to take part. But I fancy it will be more interest- 
ing to you to know that Bessie Wacklestead is 
coming to stay with me. She paid you some great 
compliments, and as you like her so well, I don’t 
see why you can’t make up a match—it would be 
such fun quizszing you. There are going to be 
crowds of people besides—among them several old 
friends of yours. Please excuse the shortness of 
this letter. In great haste, 

“Affectionately your aunt, 
“Kats 

* P, S.—I haven’t had a good polka since you and 

Dick Horripitts were up here last June.” 


Perhaps it would be more delicate to 
represent the passage concerning Miss 
Wacklestead by a line of stars, but it was 
eopied before I thought what I was 
about, and erasures so dreadfully dis- 
figure a manuscript, and—on the whole 
it may remain. Well, my pulse quick- 
ened considerably as I thought of past 
feasts that had blessed this genial sea 
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son, and my shoulders experienced a 
ghostly aching as I reflected upon the 
ceremony of “raking in,” at. which, I 
had formerly assisted. .My answer—of 
which I happened to take a pressed 
copy, by way of testing a newly con- 
trived machine—was as follows: 


“ Dear Aunt Kare :—It will give me great pleas- 
ure to come to Bearbrook next Friday week ; though 
Tcan assure you there will be no stronger attrac- 
tion than the satisfaction of visiting ‘my amiable 
relative who is there resident. Pray make my 
respects to my uncle, and assure him of my deep 
regret that an unfortunate business engagement 
will prevent me from accepting his kind offer of the 
rake. I shall, however, be able to leave town by 
‘the eleven o’clock train, which will bring me to 
your table a little after the soup. 

“ Believe me very dutifully, 
“ &c., &c.” 


So much by way of introduction—for 
I can never give an account of anything 
without beginning a little way back— 
thus taking, as it were, a gentle run, in 
in order to leap into the narrative with 
greater vigor. Not that any apology is 
necessary for the publication of these 
letters ; which are conceived to be full 
as much to the purpose as the well- 
known communications between com- 
mittees and orators, which occupy the 
first page or two of the pamphlet con- 
taining their efforts—wherein the com- 
mittee inclose a vote that somebody has 
passed respecting a chaste, elegant, and 
patriotic address, and the orator féigns 
to be taken by surprise, and says that his 
speech was’ hastily prepared amid the 
pressure of important business, and that 
no thought of publication had ever en- 
tered his fancy—from all which the 
reader is expected to perceive what know- 
ing fellows the committee are, and what 
an uncommonly clever affair the orator 
could have produced, if he’d only tried. 

The eleven o’clock train on the morn- 
ing of that Thursday to which the atten- 
tion of the reader is now invited, per- 
formed its journey with unusual dispatch, 
and brought me to the carryall, that plied 
between my uncle’s house and the sta- 
tion, full fifteen minutes before the hour 
anticipated. 

“Well! your honor’s got in early to- 
day,” remarked Mr. Netleswing, my un- 
cle’s farmer and right-hand man, who, 
- to do me especial honor, had condescend- 
_ ed to drive the carryall. 

“ Yes, we made a quick run of it.” 

“Well, now I tell you what it is, 
Squire, you ought to ha’ been up here to 
tee them cranberries took in! It was a 
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sight, now—I tell you. There'was Dea- 
con Smiler, who fetched his in day be- 
fore yesterday. Well! says he—by gor- 
ry, says he, it does take you to raise 
cranberries, and that’s a fact. What do 
you think o’ them now?” 

Thus saying, Mr. Netleswing produced 
a handful of the produce in question for 
my inspection. : 

“Well now,” continued he, without 
waiting for an opinion, “ your uncle’s 
just the first manin this county! Why, 
he’s a beautiful old feller. To see him 
out there to-day with his coat a 
raking in cranberries for dear life! y 
wife, says she to me, says she, I never 
lived along with such a gentleman any- 
wheres; and there’s ma’am too, says 
she, treats people so well, and never 
comes round scoldin’ and hinderin’, and 
then there’s Mr. Tom, that’s you, sir, 
when he comes down here”— 

‘“‘ Well, well,” said I, anxious to stop 
the stream of family compliments, “ pray 
do not reveal what I trust Mrs. Netles- 
wing did not mean to have repeated— 
but tell me what has become of old 
Esop, that always used to be driven be- 
tween the house and the station? You 
have rather a smarter beast in the shafts 
to-day.” 

“ Well, now,” responded my driver, 
commencing with his usual exordium, 
“ there’s just—just a little story about 
this ’ere mare, that I should like to tell 
your honor. You know that bull the 
major had up here last spring—real Dur- 
ham blood, and all that. Well, Squire 
Stebbins owned one that came from the 
same cow, and he turned out so dreadful 
ugly that he had to be killed for beef. 

ell now, bull-beef don’t pay at all you 
know—-leastways, ’cept when it’s kinder 
young. So when the major told me how 
Stebbin’s bull down here’d been actin’, 
and ‘how he wanted our’n killed too, I 
says, says I, don’t youdo no such a 
thing; that bull can be tackled up, come 
ploughin’ time, and the work he’ll do’ll 
be worth a sight more’n his beef. Well! 
the major he was dreadful scarey, and 
thought he'd kill somebody, and it was 
*bout a week fore he finally give in. 
Well, sir, I just went and put a ring 
through that feller’s nose, and he 
ploughed for us just as pretty as a baby, 
sir—just as pretty as a , 1 tell you.” 

“ But what has this to do with the 
mare ?” 

Well now, I’m a-comin’ to that busi- 
ness, As our bull was ploughin’: one 
day, who should come up but Oap’en 
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Tolliwot, who goes in for stock like all 
time. Look here, cap’en, says I, just 
you look atthat bull. Well, by thunder, 
says the cap’en, I never see a bull broke 
that way afore, no how-—real Durham, 
too—will you take fifty dollars for him? 
No, cap’en, says I, that feller’s worth 
his hundred and fifty if he’s worth a 
cent—first rate stock for milk—kind in 
all harness—but I tell you what I'll do; 
we want another horse on the place, and 
Til swap even for your bay mare. Well, 
the cap’en swore he wouldn’t think of 
it; but I see him eyeing the bull, and 
knew he wanted him bad, so I stuck out. 
Well, sir, he came round the next day, 
and said he’d make the swap. Won’t 
do, says I, there’s been two men up here 
to look at him this morning—can’t trade 
without twenty dollars to boot. Give 
you ten, says he. Split it at fifteen, says 
I. Done! says he. There! sir, that’s 
the way we come by this ’ere mare. We 
meant to ha’ sold the bull this fall, and I 
spose we'd ha’ got—well! we might ha’ 
got sixty dollars for him. This mare’s 
worth a hundred and fifty this minute. 
So, I call it—well—I call it a pretty fair 
trade.” 

Several anecdotes of this description, 
all going to establish the shrewdness and 

city of the relator, pleasantly be- 
guiled the time till we drove up to the 
venerable mansion. 

My uncle was soon at the door, and 
my aunt too—you may be sure of that. 
They are not the sort of people to keep 
a guest standing in the porch till a ser- 
vant answers the bell. Who would 
have guessed, by the major’s hearty 
shake of the hand, that the “raking in” 
had begun at seven o’clock that morn- 
ing? And my aunt, too—how fresh 
and blooming shelooked! What mortal 
nephew could be content with express- 
ing his respect toward so fair a relative 
merely by a shake of the hand! If you 
can send me an authentic account of any 
such individual (properly sworn to before 
the nearest mayor), I may hereafter ex- 
press contrition that I was not ; but un- 
til such a document is received, I really 
cannot think of making an apology. 
Apology indeed! I regret having writ- 

- ten the word. It is a wrong to the glo- 
rious liberality of a community that 
gives its wives and daughters to the 
polking embrace of any adventurer who 
may ask such favor, to suppose that a 
man could be required to gird himself 


with the sackcloth of a penitent, for the | 
affectionate salutation of his own aunt. 
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No, no—rather let us be thankful that 
an enlightened popular sentiment requires 
no such ignominious squeamishness at 
the hands of those who would court its 
favor. 

The company had not gone in to din- 
ner, but were privately consulting their 
watches (at least the rakers were so do- 
ing), and stealing glances toward the 
screen of green baize that stood in the 
entry to cover the retreat of the plate- 
bearers. There were numerous addi- 
tions—such agreeable additions as must 
always follow a lady—to the usual circle 
of guests that the weather ey togeth- 
er, There was Harry Wittlepipes, the 
moustached, pensive, and interesting flirt 
—-and Dick Horripitts, who knows how 
to lead a German, if ever a man did; 
and there too, was the young lady with 
the talent for crayon heads, and her sis- 
ter with the talent for private theatri- 
cals, to say nothing of her brother with- 
out any talent in particular; there you 
might have seen Squire Tolliwot, the 
present possessor of the amiable bull, of 


whose barter the particulars have been - 


written; beside, there was—but on the 
whole it is not worth while to trouble 
the reader with any more names just at 
present. And so the curtain shall be 
lowered for a minute or two, just to 
bring on the properties, and change the 
scene to the dining-room, where, having 
refreshed a little with soup, and stimu- 
lated a little with champagne, we will 
pursue this chronicle in good earnest. 





II. 


“Tae American cranberry, gentle 
men,” observed my uncle, from the 
lower end of the table (after the soup 
before-mentioned had been removed, 
and the champagne just referred to had 
been opened)—* the American cranberry 
has characteristics very different from 
the plant that bears the same name in 
England. It is larger, more upright, 
and has leaves of greater convexity. 
The best method that has come to my 
knowledge of raising the American 
cranberry in England, was the ingenious 
contrivance of Sir Joseph Barker. An 
artificial bog was prepared by this gen- 
tleman, in a manner that I shall present- 
ly explain, and the cranberry plants, 
brought from their native situation with 
the earth carefully about their roots, 
throve wonderfully. But s very curious 
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difference observed between these vines 
and the Vaccinium Oxycoceus described 
by Linnzus consisted in the”—— 

‘Good heavens !” whispered my aunt, 
“what shall I do? These good people 
have heard of nothing but cranberries 
since seven o’clock this morning—we 
must make him stop—do some of you 
tell me what to do!” 

The reflection of a moment suggested 
an expedient. A card with this little 
bit of writing upon it, was sent by a ser- 
vant to my uncle’s end of the table— 


“Dear Mason: Don’t you think we had better 
not try to have general conversation? We really 
have great difficulty in hearing what you are saying 
at this end of the room. Affectionately, Kars.” 


“Talk! talk—all of you,” whispered 
Mrs. Kate, the instant my uncle paused 
in his harangue to look at the card. 
“Don’t let him get the floor again, or 
we shall never have an end of it.” 

Thus adjured, Bessie Wacklestead and 
I, who were on one side of my aunt, 
and Wittlepipes, and the pretty Miss 
McDudley, who were opposite to us on 
the other, buzzed away as fast as possi- 
ble; while my clever relative gave direc- 
tions long and loud to the servants, and 
rattled the plates together with great 
dexterity. 

The object was accomplished by this 
magnificent coup. After one or two 
despairing looks, directed towards our 
corner of the apartment, my uncle re- 
signed himself to fate, and bestowed his 
cranberries and his tediousness solely 
upon his immediate neighbors. 

“There, now,” said my aunt, after she 
had helped to the chicken-pie—‘ there 
is no use in you four people keeping up 
this constant and confidential intercourse 
any longer. All the danger has passed ; 
and you will have time enough to flirt 
after dinner, So, I expect you to extend 
the conversation for my benefit. Just 
to think that I’m a poor married woman, 
that nobody likes to talk to!” 

If you could have seen the arch look 
With which my aunt accompanied her 
words—if you had felt (as I did) those 
fair black eyes penetrating every fibre 
with their soft, magnetic influence, it 
would not have seemed very hard to 
stop the conversational coach, even at 
its best speed, to take up such a fascinat- 
ing passenger. Not that I think a téte-d- 
tete dinner can generally be improved— 
that is, provided you get next the right 
person. But,, bless you, such a third 
person as Aunt Kate is no hindrance at 

YoL. v.—20 
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all. She was a regular watering-place 
belle, and picked up in the course of her 
wanderings a vast deal of ‘discretion and 
liberality—and now she’s a married 
woman, and of course understands 
everything, and—in short, I can assure 
you, you would no more mind saying 
anything pleasant before her, than you 
would in the presence of a domestic cat. 

“* My dear aunt,” said I, ‘thas not ex- 
perience taught you never to use the 
vulgar verb ‘to flirt!’ You remember 
what a set-down a gave the lady who 
asked if you polked ;—‘No, madam, I 
dance’—was your reply. Depend upon 
it that those who polk are not more 
anxious that their performance receives 
the sanctification of dancing, than are 
those who flirt (if such people there be) 
desirous of making a compromise with 
conscience by selecting a suave and gen- 
tle word to express their infirmity.” 

“T can’t say I ora agree with you” 
—-said Wittlepipes, withdrawing his eyes 
from the face of his companion, and ad- 
justing himself for one of those out- 
pourings of talk for which he was famous 
—‘T do not agree with you in consider- 
ing the indulgence you have mentioned 
as necessarily either an infirmity or 
transgression. It is very true that there 
have been few people so often held up 
to scorn, and so generally supposed to 
be very naughty, as those whose impul- 
sive nature and ability of pleasing lead 
to that_ exercise of power .known as 
‘ flirting.’ Those esteemed guilty of this 
folly are held up to virtuous indignation 
in all possible ways. They sustain the 
unwholesome drizzle of moral noveis, 
and are pelted with those caustic little 
scraps that fill odd corners of family 
newspapers. Now I advance the doc- 
trine that a flirtation, in itself, may be 
as innocent and harmless as a game of 
billiards, or an evening at the theatre.- 
Like every other good thing, it may be 
greatly abused; but whether so natural 
and universal an enjoyment should be 
condemned from a few doubtful stories 
of broken hearts, is, I conceive, an open 
question. I am in the habit of taking a 
glass of port with my dinner, notwith- 
standing some people drink more than is 
good for them—I often play a game of 
whist, although many have been ruined 
by cards—and why, by a parity of rea- 
soning, should those be utterly con- 
demned who talk nonsense, and look 
lovingly in retired places, because match- 
making mammas and sensitive Senghiers, 
have occasionally been disappointed.. 





should be the last to excuse a lady or 
gentleman who, merely as a trial of skill, 
endeavored to interest a person with 
whom they felt no sympathy. But I 
really have some charity for those who, 
bewitched by a bright eye and pleasant 
smile, say certain things that are not 
meant, or taken in sober earnest,—but 
which serve to dispel the distasteful busi- 
ness of the day, and charm the senses 
into a state of fairy ecstasy, which leaves 
us all the better when it has passed 
away. You may talk of the pleasures 
of courtship ané the felicity of an avow- 
ed, respectable, commonplace engage- 
meut; but what is the satisfaction of 
making long and compelled visits, of 
being smiled upon by papas, and congra- 
tulated by brothers, to the delight of 
making your way in spite of these power- 
ful coadjutors, and creating an agreeable 
little understanding, all the more tender 
because unacknowledged to the world. 
‘Mr. So-and-So is a flirt "—how often do 
we hear such a sentence repeated, as if 
it implied all that is mean and contempt- 
ible! Not so fast, I am tempted to say ; 
pd young friend So-and-So exercises a 

ent that you never possessed. Nature 
designed you for a place in an office or 
counting-room ; you have a pretty knack 
at speculating, you can write, drive, or 
play chess, as well as any one—but you 
have neither the figure, quickness, nor 
wit, to make yourself popular with the 
ladies, so do not judge so hardly those 
who have, and use them. In short, I 
consider the faculty of flirting as much 
a native grace and individual endowment, 
as is an extraordinary ability for making 
money, a wonderful aptitude at getting 
rid of it, or any other natural gift. Let, 
then, such persons as are of this 
unfortunate practice be tried by their 
pastes and not by those whose dull and 
lymphatic natures can no more feel the 
temptation to pass an hour ina light and 
pleasant strife for admiration, than their 
stupidity would allow them to effect it, 
if they did.” 

“Tt must be acknowledged,” observed 
my aunt, “that a great deal of the fun 
of flirting comes from its doubtful pro- 
priety. We don’t know that there’s 
anything exactly wrong in trying to be 
as charming as we can, but we feel an 
uncertainty about it, a wondering what 
people will think, and a half admiration 
at our own boldness, which gives an infi- 
nite relish to the business. What a pity 
it is that the conseiousness of provoking 
scandal should ever be attended with 
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satisfaction; yet who cannot sympathize 
with the pork-loving gentleman who 
wished himself a Jew, that the enjoy- 
ment of his favorite dish might be 
heightened by the knowledge that he 
was sinning with every mouthful.” 

“T believe you are in the right, 
Madam,” rejoined Wittlepipes, “just as 
firmly as I believe half this persecution 
proceeds from mere envy. There are 
but few of either sex who-have the 
talent and address to make themselves 
really interesting, even for a single even- 
ing ; and the world vents its spleen upon 
those who are more gifted than their 
neighbors—just as the fairy tales always 
wakes the brightest boy the most unpo- 
pular in the family.” 

Here, Miss Bessie and I came in 
strongly on the other side of the ques- 
tion. We endeavored to show that the 
judgment of the world was exceedingly 
correct, and that those people who did 
not exercise their ingenuity in such 
questionable pleasantries were prevented 
by a severe morality, rather than by any 
natural disability. 

The argument was waxing rather hot 
and loud upon both sides, when Mr, 
Barnard, who sat just below Miss 
McDudley, turned and said—‘ What 
nity that no one ever found out what 

ofessor Phantillo’s recipe for becoming 
irresistibly fascinating happened to be; 
we should then be competent judges in 
the case—at least according to the opi- 
nion of friend Wittlepipes.” 

“As for the Professor,” rejoined 
Madam Kate (she always prided herself 
on the cleverness of the trick, and con- 
sequently was glad enough to talk of it 
when occasion could be made)—* when 
I came to Bearbrook I had the curiosi 
to make some inquiries about him. It 
seems he is a sort of matrimonial agent, 
and really undertakes to provide people 
with partners at prices varying according 
to the style of article they demand. One 
of his circulars, containing a full tariff of 
charges, was left at the house the other 
day. I wonder what was done with it!” 

“A tariff of charges!” cried Mr. Bar- 
nard, “‘ come, come, this bringing mat- 
ters, honestly and frankly, to the mer- 
cantile standard really pleases me! I 
can imagine the composition of such & 
document. First, in large letters down 
the page (omitting the small type be- 
tween each sentence) we should find 
— Professor Phantillo — Distingsioh? 
Astrologer—Crowned Heads of 


uro} 
—Ladies’ Attention——Partners Positively 
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Insured—Oertificates From Olergymen 


-of Various Denominations—One Price 


System—and then, in smaller letters, we 
should read the particulars :—For a first 
class young man, of good family and in- 
dependent fortune, $30—ditto, 
with moustache and yellow kids, $35. 
For a young gentleman with long hair, 
falling collars, and a talent for poetry, 
$12—ditto, when warranted his first 
love, $16. For an old gentleman of 
princely fortune, .. . . $50—ditto, when 
warranted to die in six months, $95. 
For a gay young buck, with a fascinating 
reputation for rakishness, .... $60— 
ditto, when warranted to have broken 
several hearts, and to have passed six 
nights in the watch-house, $203 »-— 

“Stop, stop, you sarcastic creature,” 
interrupted my aunt, “no ladies should 
listen to so preposterous a libel ; besides, 
let me tell you, you set your wares very 
much too high. You will never find 
purchasers at such exorbitant rates.” 

“Oh, Madam,” replied Mr. B., “ you 
do me great injustice; these are only the 
choice patterns, designed for people of 
property, fashion, and taste. See, how I 
would cater for the poor and vulgar, 
who, of course, must put up with a cheap 
and inferior article. Professor Phantillo 
has constantly on hand a good assort- 
ment of American poets—one of whom 
will be sent to any address on receipt of 
three postage stamps. N.B. A first- 
class editor or historian may be had for 
siz stamps.” 

“Why you miserable old cynic,” ex- 


claimed my aunt, giving her head the - 


prettiest little toss imaginable, ‘‘ you’re 
as bad as the Potiphar Papers, I declare 
youare! But this is always the way 
with you literary gentlemen—you think 
itnecessary to keep up your claim to 
consideration, by affecting to be far 
oe the weaknesses of ordinary mor- 


“No, no,” said Mr. Barnard, speaking 
with some deliberation, for he saw that 
most at table had turned to listen to him, 
“heaven forbid that I should be respon- 
sible for any such creed as that. On the 
contrary, 1am of opinion that a severe 
and just series of Magazine articles might 
be written, with Our Literary Society, 
for a title.” 

“Oh, do write them, Mr. Barnard, 
and I'll promise to read them all, and to 
cut out your picture, when we get it as 
& frontispiece to Putnam, and have it 
neatly framed in black-walnut, and it 
shal] always hang in my dressing-room.” 


“ No—1 have never written for Maga- 
zines, and hardly think I shall begin 
now ;_ beside, I think it very doubtfal if 
Mr. Putnam, or the editor of any other 
periodical, would choose to publish such 
papers. It would be hard to avoid the 
suspicion of personality, where the class 
under consideration are so generally 
known and conspicuous. And, indeed, 
one would be strongly tempted to draw 
upon individuals—think, for instance, 
what materials could be taken from Miss 
—’s Sunday evening teas. The jeal- 
ousy, toadyism, petty abuse, slander, 
and servility, that are on weekly exhibi- 
tion in those two small parlors, would 
supply material for some very graphic 
bits of composition! Whata recogniza- 
ble character we should have in that 
Semme precieuse, Miss A., who was 80 
consumed with envy at the success of 
Mrs. B.’s novel, that she actually bribed 
(not indeed with money, but with certain 
social favors, the initiated can appreciate) 
one of her followers to write a savage 
notice of the same for the lowest of the 
evening papers. You have all heard the 
old story of the Zion, who having devot- 
ed his youth to the practice of the fine 
arts, acquired through his masterly 
handling of animated nature, the repu- 
tation of a very Landseer among the 
beasts. His great fame was, as you will 
remember, mainly based upon a copy 
(with slight alterations) of a wonderful 
picture possessed by some Timbuctoo 
Atheneum, or Art-Union, representing 
@ man in the act of conquering a lion. 
The emendation made ir the subject 
(which was considered by the savans of 
the forest equal to the best guess of Mr. 
Oollier’s annotator) consisted in very 
trifling change in the arrangement of the 
figures. By this “new reading,” the 
conquering was just the other way—and 
the man, unarmed and helpless, lay at 
the mercy of the artist. If now I were 
required to write a new “ moral ” to this 
suggestive fable, it would read something 
like this: There have been recentiy pub- 
lished various articles from various pens, 
setting forth the lamentable condition 
of the fashionable society of American 
cities. The papas are all shown to be 
weak and covetous, the young ladies 
hopelessly silly, and the gentlemen inor- 
dinately dissipated. But let one of these 
waltzers turn chronicler—give hima 
note-book, and drift him gently into the 
literary clique that exists in every large 
city, and I will promise you revelations 
more startling, and weaknesses far more 
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humiliating, than the keenest observer 
can gather from the well-gleaned fields 
of wealth, fashion, and their quarry of 
frivolities.” 

As no one seemed disposed to dispute 
the justness of reflections that seemed 
so pleasant a compensation for. the 
wrongs that satirists have inflicted upon 
Young America, a short pause in the 
conversational action followed Mr. Bar- 
nard’s remarks. My uncle’s observa- 
tions again floated to our part of the ta- 
ble. 

“The Swedish cranberry is not used 
as an article of consumption. It is, how- 
ever, employed in boiling silver plate to 
its due degree of whiteness—the sharp 
acid corroding the superficial particles 
of the copper alloy. And now I am 
prepared to answer your question con- 
cerning the best mode of keeping this 
delicious production. I have discovered 
two ways in which the cranberry may 
be preserved in perfection for several 
years. The first is by drying the fruit 
carefully in the sun, and then stopping 
it closely in bottles. The second, which 
I always recommend, and which will re- 
‘quire a little illustration to describe, con- 
sists” —— 

Here, my aunt made a successful sortie 
of talk, and succeeded in spiking the 
enemy’s guns. 

But if you wish to know what she, or 
anybody else, said, you must consult 
some other member of the company, for 
the fact is, that I concluded the dinner 
in a subdued and confidential chat with 
my fair neighbor, Miss Wacklestead. 
And as the observations exchanged be- 
tween the parties in question, though of 
great interest to themselves, cannot pos- 
sibly concern the reader, we will hurry 
matters on, and the ladies off. 

Well! when the last skirt had van- 
ished through the folding-doors, and 
those huge portals had closed atter the 
retreating beauties, my uncle invited us 
to draw our chairs to his end of the ta- 
ble. .Then, according to annual custom, 

. Were produced certain bottles of that oid 
Constantia wine, which some connection 
of our family had imported in tho year 
78. And a famous old vintage it is— 
rather sweet and syrupy by reason of 
age, but still of a flavor and fragrance 
that recall the best beams of the sunny 
days that ripened the parent grape. 

At all events, its effect upon the com- 

‘pany was benignant and genial. My 
uncle (having relieved his mind of its 

: outer crust of cranberries) was very en- 
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tertaining, and gave his version of tho 
bull story with infinitehumor. Mr, Bar . 
nard favored us with his favorite song 
known as the “Cockroach at Home,” 
and we all roared out the chorus about 
the little cockroaches, who declare that 
they will not go to school without a 
double dose of lager-bier. Then there 
came some “imitations,” by Wittlepipes, 
which were so exquisitely unlike the 
originals, as to be extremely ridiculous, 
After that, there was another song writ- 
ten for the occasion, very personal, and 
very funny—so much so, indeed, that it 
will not do for me to tell who sang it, or 
give the slightest abstract of its con- 
tents. Then everybody began to talk, 
though there seemed to be nobody dis- 
posed to listen—if we except two or 
three elderly citizens, who had gone to 
sleep. At which period of the entertain- 
ment, it suddenly occurred to my uncle 
that it was time to join the ladies—as 
perhaps it was. 

And here I propose to make another 
break in this narrative, for the purposes 
of meditation and preparation, before 
treating myself (and I trust, the reader) 
to a third and last chapter. Such pauses 
serve as opiates to the great agony of 
composition, and prepare the mind for a 
renewal of that earnest thought, and 
careful elaboration, which has hitherto 
characterized this history. But before 
closing, I may as well say, that several 
hours are supposed to elapse before the 
opening of the succeeding chapter. For 
it must treat of dancing—and I should 


‘ show great ignorance of the natural 


laws, to expect the reader to take a 
mental part therein, after the dinner he 
has just finished. 

So, while the servants are clearing the 
table, the gentlemen on the piazza talk- 
ing over the ladies, and the ladies in the 
parlor talking over the gentlemen, we 
(that is to say, myself, and my before- 
mentioned reader) will take a nap, cali 
for a cigar, read the paper, or, in fine, 
amuse ourselves as we best may. 


It. 


; HAVE no great faith in practical 
okes. 

; This making fun of the bewilderment 
and concern of a neighbor, is at the best 
avery questionable diversion. Still, if 
anybody is foolish enough to do it, there 
is no additional harm in conducting mat- 
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ters after a methodical and approved 
fashion. And this may excuse me for 
giving two recipes for the successful ob- 
taining of this pleasant excitement— 
both of which I have seen put into prac- 
tice, and can conscientiously recommend. 
The first, which is rather limited in its 
application—requiring no less of scenery 
and preparation than is found at a 
masked ball at the Grand Opera House, 
at Paris—may be stated thus: 

Take as the first ingredient, a verdant 
American youth (a Bostonian is always 
to be preferred), who has plenty of mo- 
ney, @ limited understanding, and an 
overweening sense of his own and his 
family’s importance—Then select half a 
dozen of the most intelligent ladies of 
your acquaintance, who are to be in- 
structed to repeat certain sentences in 
the English tongue relating to family 
failings and eccentricities, which are sup- 
posed by the house of Somptueux (of 
which our friend is a promising scion), 
to be its own private property,—but 
which nevertheless are the talk of the 
town. 

Now take your newly-arrived country- 
man to the theatre, circus, or some place 
of public amusement, and, finally, by the 
merest accident, propose to look in upon 
the masked ball at the opera. Here— 
having previously arranged matters with 
confederates—you make some excuse for 
leaving him a few minutes—and slip 
quietly into a private box near by, 
whence you may peep between the cur- 
tains and enjoy the fun. Mr. Somptueux 
has begun to be oppressed with a reali- 
zation of his own unimportance, in the 
presence of so many people of whose 
customs and language he knows almost 
nothing, and whom he of course. pre- 
sumes have precisely the same amount 
of information concerning him—when a 
gay little mask runs up and addresses 
him by his Christian name, and demands, 
half in French and half in English, the 
particulars of that little affair with Anna 
Skeusomai, and whether it was really 
true that one of the guests pocketed a 
miniature at her last party ! 

“How in the name of wonder !”—eja- 
culates poor S——, “can this French 
woman—but no!—of course she can’t— 
such a peculiar name too !—what an ex- 
traordinary coincidence—I never would 
have believed it. 

_ “Monsieur, if you please,” says a 
timid little voice on the other side, “I 
would entender ze end of ze story about 
Aunt Kottabos and ze confituriere, How 
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much was to pay, to say nothing of the 
naughty names she called !” 

* Just heaven!” mutters poor Somp- 
tueux, staggering against the nearest box, 
“there can be no coincidence here. To 
think those unfortunate expressions that 
my poor Aunt Kottabos in a moment of 
justifiable indignation applied to the 
confectioner, and which were so hand- 
somely paid for, that we felt sure nobody 
could have heard of them—to think that 
they should be the common talk of 
Paris.” 

The poor fellow has no time to pre- 
pare a reply, or to beg the lady not to 
mention it any further, before his arm is 
taken by another fair friend, who wishes 
to know how it was possible that Cousin 
Sophy could have caught Mr. Optimus 
after that scandalous flirtation with Herr 
Kewpidd of the Belgravian Musical So- 
ciety. Another telis some little adven- 
tures after Grandmother Vinum’s last 
dinner ; while a fifth breathes a family 
secret most important and significant— 
in short a disclosure that makes our mo- 
neyed aristocrat tremble for his gen- 
tility. 

Well, the reader may imagine the 
course of horror, bewilderment, and 
blank dismay, to which our friend was 
treated—he tnay also imagine (if he can) 
the satisfaction in assisting at the dispen- 
sation of such heroic practice. 

And now for the second method of 
producing a salutary astonishment in the 
breast of a fellow creature—a method 
that was practised at Bearbrook with 
entire success, upon the occasion now 
under consideration. 

Take a middle-aged or elderly gentle- 
man of retired habits, refined tastes, and 
courtly manners—take, I say, some such 
pattern of a past school—and introduce 
him to a German. Of course you: do 
not understand that the effect is to be 
produced by simply arming up some 
dweller by the Rhine, and repeating his 
name with that of the subject selected. 
A German in its fashionable and /ortho- 
dox significance, means, not a regan, but 
a dance—a dance that the French call 


“the cotillon”—and which such \Yan- . 


kee gentleman as affect an exaggerated 
Parisianity, designate Lur Cotyeeyon. 
But, if (a contingency hardly to be ima- 
gined in an enlightened reader of Put- 
nam) you should never have seen the 
diversion in question, and demand at my 
hands a description of the same, I shall 
really be puzzled what to say. The 
most contradictory epithets are constantly 
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applied to it. Dick Horripitts, in his 
sweetest manner, speaks of it as un réve 
du bonheur des dieux ; while old Mrs. 
Sockdolager screamed out to me the 
other evening that she could never see it 
without thinking of Furrelli’s great pic- 
ture, “ The Last Ball in Babylon,” that 
hangs in one of the palaces at Florence. 

So, if you please, I will advance no 
particular opinion, but keep to my legi- 
timate business, which is to report in a 
very humble way, the noticeable points 
in our evening festivity. 

“Oh yes, I’m going to dance this new 
dance of yours,” exclaimed my uncle in 
the innocence of his heart, “ I’ve never 
seen it to be sure, so you'll have to 
instruct me at first, but I shall soon 
get it by a little attention.” 

“If you have really never seen the 
German cotillion,” quietly remarked Mr. 
Barnard, “I should advise you to be- 
stow the little attention as a spectator, 
| roe attempting to appear upon the 

r 


“Perhaps you are right; though I 
remember getting through the Virginian 
Reel and the Basket Quadrille, when 
Kate introduced them last winter for the 
first time; but still if you will keep me 
in countenance we will take chairs at the 
other end of the room, and see how we 
like it.” 

So the major ard his companion went 
to the other end of the room, and the 
music gave those long-drawn sighs of an- 
guish elicited by the process of tuning— 
and Dick Horripitts began to be very 
important, and bustle about, and marshal 
the company with a fan by way of 
truncheon—and finally all things were 
ready, and off we went in good earnest. 

The party that met round the dinner- 
table had received many important addi- 
tions from the citizens and citoyennes of 
Bearbrook ;—and some very pretty ad- 
ditions, too, from the latter class—though, 
it must be confessed, that provincial danc- 
ing is not so good as provincial beauty. 

My aunt, of course, led with Dick 
Horripitts—and a pretty pair of dancers 
they were. How they steamed up and 
down that great room, followed by Bes- 
sie Wacklestead and myself, and after- 
wards by Wittlepipes and the eldest Miss 
Drachma, and then by everybody else, 
till the a seemed a sea of 
undulating heads. There was some spi- 
rit in the dancing that night, I can as- 
sure you. Ladies formed parties of 
threes, and went up and balanced to 


gentlemen, who quickly clasped them to 
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their hearts and swept wildly off. And 
then the gentlemen (not to be outdune) 
formed their parties of three, and fell 
upon such ladies as they could conve- 
niently catch, and whirled them about, 
this way and that, till every curl acquired 
a distinct vibration. When the ribbons 
were produced, and everybody was mys- 
teriously tied to somebody else, what fun 
it was to see the very tall lady dance off 
with the very short gentleman—lookin 
tenderly upon the top of his head. And 
then to see the tall gentleman, who a 
peared to be sitting upon air, in painful 
effort to adapt his stature to that of the 
short lady. What sport, too, to observe 
the anguish written upon the counte- 
nances of those unpractised in the dance 
—you would have thought them engaged 
in the study of em trigonometry at 
the very least. Though perhaps, after all, 
you would have found more amusement 
in observing two or three gentlemen who 
didn’t dance well—but thought they did, 
The smile of perfect satisfaction that 
rested upon their faces as they trotted 
about quite independently of their part- 
ners, and bumped pleasantly against 
their neighbors, revived one’s faith in the 
original innocence of humanity. At 
last, we got to that part of the exhibi- 
tion where the ladies arrange themselves 
on one side of the room, and the gentle- 
men on the other, and, at a given signal, 
rush into a grand embrace. And here 
is always a general change of partners— 
so that I found myself turning about 
Kate Wherrey at one end of the room, 
while Bessy and Horripitts polked upon 
my uncle’s boots at the other. Then, 
quick as thought, we changed our posi- 
tions, and were just charging violently 
at Mr. Barnard, when my aunt suddenly 
stopped, exclaiming that her shoe-string 
had broken, and another must be got to 
supply its place, so she tripped lightly 
out of the room, leaving me stranded 
hard by the bewildered major. 

“Tom, Tom,” gravely began my uncle 
(I confess the quiet ess of his voice 
made me feel a little unpleasantly), ee | 
never thought to see you concerned in 
such business as this. I never thought 
you could have permitted such an exhi- 
bition to take place under this roof. 
That picture that hangs opposite the mir- 
ror was my mother, and your grandmo- 
ther, Tom ;—it was in this very room 
she collected her family to hear the pre- 
cepts of that pure teacher by whom I 
verily believe she is now accepted. How 
can i dare to pray that she may still be 
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near me, and hallow with the benedic- 
tion of her presence this old house that 
she loved so well, when it has been dis- 
graced by such Tom, I will not 
speak the words that rise to my lips, lest 
der should seem too harsh to you—to 
—to her—whom T have promised to re- 
spect and to love—but—I am grieved, 
Tom, I am sorely grieved.” 

I had been prepared for a little amaze- 
ment on the part of my uncle, and had 
thought how I could rally him upon 
having had no such good thing in his 

ounger days; but the simple dignity of 
his manner quite destroyed my purposed 
batteries, and threw me wholly upon the 
defensive. 

“My dear sir,” said I, “you consider 
this matter far too seriously. It is only 
because the dance is new to you that 
you are so unfavorably impressed. Be- 
lieve me, you, like all the rest of the 
world, would soon get over this squeam- 
ishness. Do you not see the three 
Miss Drachmas, daughters of the Rev. 
Doctor Drachma, whose sermon against 
the licentious rites of the Mormons you 
admired so much—why, they are the 
erack dancers of Bearbrook, and Miss 
Fanny has been pouting all the evening 
because Horripitts didn’t ask her to 


lead. 
“If this German had been invented 
twenty years ago,” observed Mr. Bar- 


nard, “it would have spared me one 
sleepless night. I have not forgotten the 
evening when, after years of silent devo- 
tion—of anxious endeavor to render my- 
self less unworthy the affection of a 
noble and modest woman—I was allow- 
ed the privilege accorded to none before 
--to none after—of holding a trembling 
hand in mine, of clasping a delicate 
waist, that seemed to shrink even from 
him whom the heart beneath had chosen. 
Oh! I well remember the night of 
happy, grateful wakefulness which I 
passed ;—but I don’t think the thrill 
would have lasted quite so long, if I had 
seen the same familiarity permitted to 
every idle dissipated fellow who kept up 
such small modicum of worldly respect- 
ability as is necessary to gain admittance 
to a fashionable ball. No, no, sir, such 
& public rehearsal would have removed 
all feeling of especial favor from a more 
private performance.” 

“You are very unreasonable, sir,” I 
exclaimed (I could talk to Barnard in a 
way that I should not have been willing 
todo to my uncle), “you are both un- 
reasonable and unjust, to condemn those 
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very young ladies who, coming on to the 
stage, find this established outlet for the 
exuberant desire for life. and motion 
that belongs to youth. For nature that 
would “cadence her joy of strength” 
no more graceful manifestation is at pre- 
sent appointed. To repress all such im- 
pulse cannot be expected. Believe me, 
we shall do better than in searching after 
a moral alchemy to turn rose-buds and 
lilies into wall-flowers before their time.” 

“T condemn no one,” replied Mr. Bar- 
nard, somewhat warmly, “but perhaps 
you will allow me to respect those ladies 
(of whom there are more than you seem 
to think) who are willing to give up the 
prestige of fashionable position, rather, 
than submit to familiarities which nothing 
but an abominable custom can for a mo- 
ment sanctify. Ido not urge that it is 
against a young lady that she suffers 
herself to be whirled about in this Ge-- 
man night after night; but this I dod ~- 
clare, that (in view of all that is give a 
up) it is something very strongly in any 
woman’s favor that she does not,” 

“T agree with my friend Barnard,” 
observed my uncle, “in being unwilling 
to speak harshly of young people who 
thoughtlessly fall into improprieties that 
are countenanced by those who should 
know better. But my charity is not 
sufficiently elastic to cover Doctor and 
Mrs. Drachma and the dozen fathers and 
mothers who lead our society in Bear- 
brook, whose word could at once put a 
stop to this indecorous exhibition, and 
introduce in its stead some of the old 
and unexceptionable dances in which all 
could join without sacrifice of self-ree- 

? 


“‘ Yon are quite right, major,,” said Mr. 
B., “there are, in every society, some 
dozen or twenty matrons, at whose com- 
mand the waves of any fashionable fri- 
volity could at once be stayed. And these - 
—by refusing to allow their daughters 
to join in what a “s =~ and 
judgment of many people whose feeli 
Seaes ieuneeh-aeeieaaeanaiin oy 
this degrading exhibition to places where 
it properly belongs.” ° 

What more was said on this disputed 
topic I did not hear, for Bessie Wackle- 
stead (just at this point) ran up to take 
me out. So out I went, and was soon 
rebaptized into the fellowship of the 
German ;—yet I confess with an abate- 
ment of my former spirit, There was a 
something that grated against my feelings 
when I saw Kate again embraced by 
Horripitts—who, althongh he can lead 
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a German, is @ man whose morals and 
habits are notoriously bad. And al- 
though I did not so much object to ten- 
derly pilot the fair Bessie about the 
room—yet when I was obliged to resign 
my place to Ned Hurcus, something like 
an expostalation rose to my lips. 

Well, a German does not last for ever 
(although the worthy papas, who are 
obliged to sit it out, might not agree 
with this proposition)—and ours was 
pleasantly interrupted by the arrival of 
the huge bowl of cranberry punch that 
was always brewed in honor of the oc- 
casion, and which gave an agreeable di- 
version to the thoughts and conversation 
of the party. 

For, if any human weakness clung to 

ntlemen of such violent virtue as Mr. 

nard and my uncle, I believe it Jay 
in the direction of punch. And this fas- 
cinating monosyllable, as defined by the 
authorities of Bearbrook, meant no 
weak mixture, two-sixths sherry, sugar, 
and lemon, and four-sixths water—but 
a compound of which good honest rum 
—and enough of it, too—was the basis; 
from which arose satisfactory layers of 
port, cordial, and Bordeaux—with just 
a touch of gin to give it a flavor, and a 
few cranberries, floating upon the top, 
to give it a name. 

The major and Mr. Barnard were pro- 
vided with two soup-ladles, by means 
of which instruments they dispensed the 
refreshing beverage to the company. 
The continual demand, however, that 
was made upon their attention, left little 
opportunity for a personal indulgence— 
until Barnard (who was something of a 
scholar) providentially recollected that 
the class of men existing in classical 
times, known as dispensatores vini 
adusti saccharo aqua et limoniis—whose 
duties seem to have been very similar to 
those of the punch-helpers of our own 
day—were solemnly commanded to 
drink with every individual who re- 
quired their services. This excellent 
and laudable custom the major and his 
friend declared should not becomé obso- 
lete through the culpable neglect of the 
modern representatives of so honorable 
a body; and I am bound to say that the 
ghost of the most rigid “ dispensator ” 
could have tipped out no censure to his 
acrupulous successors. 

After we all had drank enough to ex- 
org that pleasant glow that cran- 

rries, taken in this peculiar form, 
never fail to impart to the human sys- 
tem—some one proposed a moonlight 
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walk in the long avenue before the 
house. The suggestion was considered 
most happy; and the ladies ran off to 
get their bonnets and shawls, and the 
gentlemen groped under the great 
sofas in the entry in search of their 
coats and hats—and soon everybody. 
was ready to set forth. 

Everybody, except the distinguished 
individuals who had so ably discharged 
the honors of the punch, for, just as all 
were about to start, the question sud- 
denly occurred to the classic brain of 
Mr. Barnard, whether the ancient dis. 
pensatores were not required to drink 
up such portions of the vinum adustum 
as was unconsumed by the company, 
My uncle at once decided that, if there 
was any doubt on the point, it would be 
highly improper to peril the perfect 
observance of the ritual, by an omission 
so serious. Accordingly, the two gen- 
tlemen resumed their places at the table 
—charged their glasses heavily from the 
great bow] between them—and thus we 
left them behind us. 

And, now, my account of this little 
party is over. It was far brighter and 
heartier in reality than I have the skill 
to make it upon paper—and perhaps far 
brighter to me, than it would have been 
to the reader. For my own days of 
merriment are very few, and on that ac- 
count this simple country. meeting 
(although it takes place in October) 
seems a very carnival. And I take quito 
as much pleasure in it, as you find at 
your great dinners in the Fifth Avenue, 
or at the wax-lighted japonica-hung 
chambers of your costly festivities. 

How fairly shone the glorious moon 
that night on the rich dress of autumn! ° 
The curled leaves cracked beneath our 
feet, as Kate and I left the main party, 
and walked beneath the mighty pines 
which skirt the river’s side. And now, 
I feel what an innovation I countenance 
in hinting that a nephew could presume 
to advise his aunt. But, if you had had 
an aunt of the years, and in the posi- 
tion, of Kate Wherrey, I believe you 
would have done as I did. 

And what I did do was to remind the 
impu'sive young creature who —_ 
upon my arm, of the respect she ow 
to the opinions, and even to the preju- 
dices, of the man whom she had taken 
for better and for worse. Then, I told 
her how shocked my uncle had been 
with her favorite German—and what 
Mr. Barnard had said about it—and how 
my own sense of propriety forced me té 
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ngree with them, almost against my 
w 


“My dear Tom,” replied my aunt, 
and her fair, dark eyes were moistened 
as she spoke, “I believe I have been 
very thoughtless—that my conduct is 
attributable to nothing worse, I am sure 
you will not doubt. 1 have been left too 
much to myself, and have thought less 
than I should of the pleasure and con- 
venience of others. While I am mis- 
tress at Bearbrook, the major and his 
really excellent friend shall never be 
shocked by a.repetition of the frolic of 
to-night ; and, Tom, will not you, who 
are the only friend of my own age to 
whose judgment I can appeal—will you 
not tell me when you think me are 
and believe that I wish, and try, to do 
what is right.” 

Those who saw the cheerful and 
pretty ways with which my aunt pre- 
sided at the dinner-table, or the light- 
ness and seductive grace with which she 
swept through the waltz, must have ad- 
mired her—but, if any one had stood 


beside us that night, and had heard all | 
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the real feeling and womanly tender- 
ness that poured from a heart ordinarily 
absorbed in the trivialities of the pass- 
ing hour, he would have loved her as I 
did, and do. 

It was some time before we returned 
to the house; and, finally, as we passed 
along the plank walk, that passed over 
the marshes where the cranberries grew 
—not a word was spoken. The moon 
not only clad familiar objects with un- 
earthly garments, but sent fantastic 
shadows to wander in the solemn cham- 
bers of the mind. 

“TI know not why we have been 
silent so long,” said Kate, as we entered 
the porch, “but I have been dreami 
over impossibilities—strange and wil 
ones too—I know it is very foolish; but 
it is a way of mine, and I cannot 
help it.” 

“Nay, nay, dear Kate,” I replied, 
“we may be all the better for such 
visions; for I have a strong suspicion 
that those who never dream, have never” 
truly lived.” 
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MY OWN STORY. 


CHAPTER L 


ie the northeast corner of the hilly 
county of Windham, in the steady 
old State of Connecticut, there lies a 
quiet valley of some three or four miles 
in length, with a breadth varying from a 
furlong to a mile. The Niptuck river, 
of yore a noisy, brawling brook, abound- 
ing in rapids and cascades—but which of 
late has been tamed, and set busily at 
work, spinning and weaving like a thrifty 
old-time housewife—no sooner overleaps 
the last mill-dam, that obstructs its 
course, and hurries swiftly through the 
harrow gorge in which the northern end 
of the valley terminates, than it sudden- 
ly subsides into quiet, and becomes one 
of the most peaceful and well-behaved 
streams in the whole world ; thenceforth, 
flowing smoothly along, over a bed of 
white sand and pebbles, through level, 
green meadows, and between low, slop- 
Ing banks, fringed with drooping wil- 


lows, with a current so gentle as to be 
hardly perceptible. For a space, upon: 
the widening surface of the shallow tide, 
float bubbles and foam-flakes from the 
rapids above, but as the stream expands, 
and its current grows more languid, these 
relics of precedent agitation disappear, 
and in still, hot midsummer noons, when 
the faint breezes that fan the hill-tops 
are unfelt in the valleys between, the 
Niptuck sleeps in its quiet, shady bed, 
without a ripple upon its placid bosom, 
as though it were a-weary with its toils 
among the water-wheels and mill-dams 
farther up the stream. 

The range of hills that form the western 
limits of the he presents a bold front 
of precipitous cliffs, hidden for half the 
year by the plumy blossoms, and dark 
green foliage of the chestnut woods, that 
grow among the ledges; but the acclivi- 
ty of the eastern hills is a gentle slope 
of fertile land, divided by intersecting 
walls and fences, into fields and mead- 
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ows, and thickly dotted with white farm- 
houses, orchards, and clumps of walauts 
and shade-trees, 

A broad highway runs through the 
valley, near the foot of this slope, which, 
for nearly its whole extent, is bordered 
by long rows of umbrageous maples, 
while here and there, by the road-side, 
a stately elm towers aloft into the air, 
sheltering a snug farm-house and its 
shady, green, front door-yard, bengath 
its spreading branches. ; 

About midway, on a gentle swell of 
land, a spur of the eastern hills, round 
which the loitering river makes a sweep- 
ing bend, the trees are more thickly 
planted, and at a little distance the place 
resembles a grove of elms and button- 
woods. But glimpses of white dwell- 
ings peeping out from among the dense 
foliage, and a slim spire, surmounted by 
@ gilded ball and vane, rising over all, re- 
veals the spot where the village of Wal- 
bury stands, almost hidden among the 
tr 


ees. 

Now, although Walbury was settled 
in the year 1671, and has ever since 
been inhabited by Yankees—for I dare 
say that even at this day there are not 
in the whole town a dozen persons who 
were born outside the limits of the State 
of Oonnecticut—it is, nevertheless, one 
of the most quiet and least enterprising 
places in Christendom.’ The people, in- 
stead of partaking of the restless, uneasy 
disposition, which is the general charac- 
teristic of the Yankee race, are for the 
most part averse to bustle and change, 
and witness from afar the march of im- 
provement, and the rapid progress of the 
age, with apprehension and extreme dis- 
favor. The old, square, sharp-gabled 
Meeting-house, in the middle of the 
broad street, has stood its ground these 
fourscore years. It has scarcely changed 
in aspect since the sunny Sabbath after- 
noon, when the pious congregation then 
assembled within its walls, were amazed 
by the profane sound of horses’ hoofs 

ttering in hot haste along the high- 
way, and suddenly halting at the sanc- 
tnary door, and the thrilling shout of the 
dusty courier, that bore from town to 
town the startling tidings of the battles 
at Lexington and Concord. The tavern 
on the corner of the cross street leading 
towards the river, was a well-known and 
pees hostelry with the commissary’s 
teamsters in the Revolutionary War. 
The memory of man runneth not back 
to the time when the graven image of a 
chubby Bacchus, seated astride upon a 
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wine-cask, was. hoisted into its perch in 
the main fork of the venerable elm that 
grows before the door. The sign over 
the wide, low-browed portal, of the one- 
story gable-roofed store near by, has 
served to indicate the place of business 
of three-generations of Deacon Joab 
Sweenys. Layard himself would find 
it a most difficult matter to decipher the 
inscription upon its faded weather-worn 
surface. The patriarch of the village 
well remembers being soundly flogged 
in the humble school-house at the end of 
the street. There are but few dwellings 
in the village of less than fifty years of 
age, and even the barns have an air of 
antiquity about them that makes them 
the most venerable of their class. The 
inhabitants are remarkable for a staid 
and placid demeanor, and a gravity, and, 
indeed, even a solemnity of deportmen 
by which they are easily distinguish 
when they venture abroad; and it is not 
wonderful that even their horses and 
caitle are more noted for good condition 
than for speed and activity. 

All the customs and manners of the 


‘ Niptuck valley are of the olden time. 


Saturday night is there kept sacred as 
the commencement of the holy Sabbath. 
Only of Sunday. evenings do the Wal- 
bury swains venture to go a-courting. 
Some of the aged men in the village still 
wear breeches and shoe-buckles. The 
Sunday coats of the farmers are made 
of home-spun cloth; and even these 
they are accustomed in hot weather to 
take off in meeting, and sit dozing in 
their shirt-sleeves during the lengthy 
sermon time. Quiltings and apple-paring 
bees, are the most notable social gather- 
ings, at which the young folks of differ- 
ent sexes.meet each other, and in the 
moonshiny October nights, the old- 
fashioned husking frolics are as frequent 
as of yore. Great flocks of sheep are 
wont to graze upon the hill-side pastures; 
and numerous descendants of the geese 
that flourished in a former century, are 
suffered to crop the short grass growlbg 
with the mulleins and May-weed upon 
the margins of the road, as their ances- 
tors did a hundred years ago, to 8 
about the green in single file, with three- 
pronged yokes upon their necks, or, at 
other times, to run wildly along the 
street, with wings outstretched, cackling 
and screaming shrill warnings of an ap 
proaching storm. : 
Indeed, this secluded little nook, lying 
in the midst of busy New England, re 
sembles the interior of some ancient 
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church in the heart of a great, bustling, 
and prosperous city, which, though sur- 
rounded on every side by the rush and 
turmoil of trade and ‘business, and with- 
in hearing of the footsteps cf the jost- 
ling multitudes in the streets, is, never- 
theless, pervaded all the week with the 
spirit of stillness and repose. 

On the eastern side of the way, at the 
upper end of the village street, nearly 
half a mile from Walbury meeting-house, 
stands a mansion, of which, as it ap- 
peared some thirty odd years 960, I wish 
the reader to get a notion. The space 
between the house and the highway 
formed 9 narrow yard, completely cano- 
pied by the spreading branches of a gi- 
gantic elm. Between this inclosure and 
the garden—from which, on either hand 
it was fenced by white picket-palings— 
a short lane or: carriage-drive led from 
the street, up the gentle slope, and so by 
the southern end of the house to the 
barns and out-houses in the rear. The 
house itself was a large, old-fashioned, 
two-story dwelling, painted white, with 
ashingled roof slanting steeply down- 
wards from a high peak, surmounted by 
a huge turret of a chimney, the birth- 
place of many generations of swallows. 
There was a low, one-story wing or L- 
part at the rear of the main building, 
fronted by a broad, deep porch, that 
would have been too sunny except for 
the vines, that, climbing up the slender 
posts, overran the roof and hung in fes- 
toons from the eaves, Here, in the au- 
tumn, could be seen, pendent from the 
posts to which they were fastened at 
either end, weighty strings of quartered 
apvles, sweet corn boiled on the cob for 
winter succotash, and gaudy red peppers, 
drying in the sun. Here used to stand a 
mighty cheese-press, and upon a narrow 
shelf outside, were wont to be displayed 
tows of resplendent milk-pans, freshly 
scalded, shining and glittering like shields 
of burnished silver. 

Across the lane from this porch, just 
Within the limits of the garden, grew a 
stately pear-tree, sheltering the house 
from the noon-day glare and heat. It 
was famous throughout the valley for its 
great size and productiveness, as well as 
for the unrivalled excellence of the seven 
diferent kinds of fruit which it bore, 
There was also a row of English cherry- 
trees bordering the lane, and scores of 
plum, peach, and apricot trees, in the 
garden; besides, currant, gooseberry, 
aad raspberry bushes growing peaceably 
together in a row next to the street 
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fence, thrusting their fruit-laden twigs 
and branches between the pickets, there- 
by inciting and tempting little boys loi- 
tering on their way to school, to. trea- 
passes and petty larcenies. 

Beneath the windows of the house, in 
the front yard, flourished a little jungle 
of, lilac-bushes, and a bird-rose bush 
clambered up a trellis and over the archi- 
trave of the front doorway, which, in 
the month of June, was a perfect wil- 
derness of roses, filling the air all about 
out-doors and in-doors, with damask 
perfumes. 

Behind the house was 3 spacious back- 
yard, and a deep well in the middle of 
it, with a crotch and lofty sweep, which 
resembled, at a distance, the stout, 
stumpy mast, and long, graceful lateen 
yard of a Maltese felacca. Upon one 
side was the wood-shed and chip-yard, 
and on the other a cider-mill, open at 
the front, and used for nearly all the 
year as a tool-house and shelter for carts 
and wagons. The rearward limit of 
the space was formed by a great yellow 
barn, with an arch, and a blank, sombre- 
looking fanlight, painted in dead, dull 
black over the great doors, and a-long 
row of pigeon-holes cut through the 
boards, just beneath the eaves. Between 
the cider-mill and barn was the mouth 
of a lane, closed by a gate, and leading 
out upon the farm, away up the hill-side, 
to its very summit. 

Here dwelt, a good many years ago, & 
worthy gentleman, who, as his grand- 
father and father had been before him, 
was esteemed by the whole neighbor- 
hood and township to bea man of no 
small mark and consideration, He was 
the most wealthy inhabitant of the Wip- 
tuck valley, a distinction that will of 
self account for the. high regard in which 
he was held by his townsmen. From 
the lowly station of private in the Wal- 
bury “ floodwoods,” he had risen, by 
regular and successive promotions, to the 
rank of Colonel of the XXIXth Regi- 
ment of Connecticut State Militia. 

Moreover, he was in the habit of going 
to the General Assembly, as one of the 
representatives of the ancient town of 
Walbury, as often as he pleased, which 
was, in fact, pretty nearly every spring. 
But. what he himself chiefly gloried in 
was, that for many years in succession 
he had been regularly appointed by the 
legislature, one of the justices of the 
peace, within and for the county of 
Windham. Once, even, for a single 
year, during the trial of an experiment 
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with the judiciary system of the State, 
he had occupied a seat upon the bench 
of the Oourt of Common Pleas, as a 
puisne or “side” judge. Of this ap- 
pointment he was extremely proud, and 
it served ever afterwards as the epoch 
from which he reckoned the date of 
every other event. 

It so happened, therefore, that besides 
the usual prefix of “ Mister,” this gentle- 
man was fairly entitled to either of three 
several handles to his name. But his 
neighbors, to his secret disappointment 
and chagrin, instead of learning, like 
the rest of the world, to address him by 
the worshipful title of ‘ Judge,” > re- 
mained stedfast in the long-continued 
habit of accosting him as “Colonel ” and 
“Squire,” and as will hereinafter more 
fully appear, when some of the younger 
and less reverend spoke of him behind 
his back, they were wont to designate 
him by still another appellation. 

Colonel Starr Manners was a stout, 
thick-set man, with a round belly, and 
short, stumpy legs. He wore his coarse, 
stiff, white hair and bristly whiskers 
cropped short and close, so that the rud- 
dy soil of his skin was everywhere visi- 
ble through the hirsute stubble, thereby 
causing his complexion somewhat to re- 
semble that of a very clean and well- 
conditioned white shoat. As for his 
dress, besides a high, white shirt collar 
of unusual volume, there was nothing 
remarkable about it. Of late he had 
been accustomed to wear loose and ample 
garments of fine kerseymere and broad- 
cloth, though, to be sure, when he was 
at homme, and there were no visitors of 
distinction, he used to wear a coat as 
seldom as any Turk or Indian chief. He 
was a shrewd, observing man, and by 
means of this quality and habit of mind, 
had contrived to acquire a fund of prac- 
tical knowledge, which stood him in very 
good stead of the bookish wisdom, that 
many of his fellows and associates in 
public life had been taught by the pro- 
fessors and tutors of Yale College. He 
had a bluff, hearty manner, was good 
humored and benevolent in disposition, 
yet, withal, extremely self-willed and 
opinionated, and apt, if flatly opposed, 
to be violent and overbearing. Never- 
theless, like many other obstinate people, 
he was quite easily managed by those 
who knew how tohumor him. His wife, 
who was his junior by some fifteen 
years, a brisk, rosy, handsome little wo- 

man, with a sharp, clear, merry grey eye 
(it was. whispered by the Walbury folks), 
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could wind him round and round either 
one of her plump white fingers that she 
chose. Howbeit, the colonel was gene- 
rally reputed to have a stiff will of his 
own, and in consequence was quite often 
spoken of when out of hearing as “ Old 
Fixed Starr,” a nickname first invented 
and applied to him by his own head 
hired man, a waggish fellow of droll 
speech and countenance, who never 
opened his queer-looking mouth but the 
neighbors made ready to laugh. 

The colonel was a popular and effi- 
cient magistrate. Twice a month, or 
oftener, he was accustomed to hold a 
justice court in the south front room of 
his house, and the session of this tribu- 
nal used to be indicated by divers signs 
and tokens, that even the wayfaring man, 
passing by in the street, if a Yankee, 
would not have failed to understand. 
The horses hitched by the road-side at 
the gate, or under the shade of the cher- 
ry trees in the lane, stamping, hour after 
hour, standing and whisking their tails 
to drive away the swarms of tormenting 
flies that disturbed their drowsy medita- 
tions; the little squads of men grouped 
about the door of the court-room at the 
corner of the house, or leaning across 
the fence, talking together in couples, 
discussing the case on trial, or, perhaps, 
proposing ‘“‘swaps” or driving bargains, 
never ceasing, meanwhile, to whittle dili- 
gently; the dogs lounging around the 
steps at their masters’ feet, or romping 
together in the thick grass of the front 
door-yard; and the glimpses through 
the open windows of sweating specta- 
tors, sitting in their shirtsleeves, and 
listening with the interest that Anglo- 
Saxons ever take in judicial proceedings 
to the reading of the declaration and 
pleadings, the testimony of the witnesses, 
the arguments of the lawyers, or the opi- 
nions of his worship, the justice, him- 
self. 

The equity of the judgments of 
this court was rarely questioned ; for the 
long experience of the colonel, as a le- 
gislator and magistrate, was a sufficient 
warranty of his knowledge and ability 
to administer justice according to law. 
With the two volumes of Swift's System 
as lamps to his feet, and the Revised Sta- 
tutes as a staff in his hand, the colonel 
was able to see his way and guide his 
course among the crooked mazes of the 
most complicated case.- And although 
there often would arise puzzling interlo- 
cutory questions, with respect to such 

abstruse and technical matters as pleas in 
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abatement, demurrers, and the admissi- 
bility of evidence, the colonel rarely 
found much difficulty in making up his 
mind how to decide the final issue. His 
natural sagacity and shrewd common 
sense enabled him to perceive upon which 
side lay the right, notwithstanding the 
legal mists by which the pettifoggers 
endeavored to obscure the view; and 
though it must be confessed that his 
decisions were not always good law, 
they seldom failed, nevertheless, to be 
excellent justice. 

There were, to be sure, irreverent 
people, who, while smarting with the 
disappointment occasioned by a defeat, 
would sometimes revive a piece of idle 
gossip, which was kept current by these 
very means. It was said that the colo- 
nel, whenever he expected to try a 
a cause of unusual importance, doubt or 
complexity, would be sure to leave ajar 
the door between the south room and 
the entry, so that his wife in the sitting- 
room beyond, could hear the proceedings 
as well as himself, and thereby be ena- 
bled to give him the benefit of her ad- 
vice with respect to the merits of the 
case. But all the ill-mannered jeers, 
gibes and grumblings of these discon- 
tented fellows, did not, in the least, shake 
the confidence of the public in the wis- 
dom of the colonel’s legal decisions, for, 
as everybody knew, Mrs. Manners was a 
shrewd, clever woman, of more than 
ordinary wit and learning, and was as 
well able to give discreet counsel in a 
difficult matter as e’er a man in Wal- 
bury. 

But besides these judicial labors—in 
which the colonel took great delight—he 
performed, for nearly all the town, the 
various ministerial duties that usually 
appertain to the office of a rural justice 
of the peace. He draughted and took the 
acknowledgment of all deeds and other 
legal instruments; he administered the 
oath of office to the selectmen, the hay- 4 
wards, the tithing-men, and the other 
town officers; he presided at meetings 
of the civil authority for the nomination 
of taverners, and the selection of fit 
names to put into the jury-box; and, 
finally, he joined in the strong but silken 
bonds of matrimony more couples, in the 
course of a year, than even Parson 
Graves himself, 

There is no country in Christendom 
where it is so easy for any willing pair 
either to be married or to be divorced 
(as they may happen to be inclined), 
without tedious delays and formalities, 
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as in the Puritan State of Oonnecticut: 
In some of the counties, it is said, the 
suits for divorce exceed in number all the 
other causes upon the dockets of the 
courts, and, until within a year or two, 
the legislature used to be busy for nearly 
half its session, hearing the plaints of 
discontented married folks, and cutting’ 
them loose from each other by means of 
special enactments. On the other hand, 
instead of the three weeks, posting of a 
written notice, declaratory of an inten- 
tion to marry, which was formerly re- 
quired by the laws of the neighboring 
States—whereby it was rendered neces- 
sary to advertise a wedding by placard, 
like a sheriff’s sale—in Connecticut it 
has always been sufficient, according to 
the statute in such case made and pro- 
vided, to give notice to the world by a, 
single prociamation only, so that it has 
often happened that a couple have been 
published at the meeting-house, just be- 
fore the benediction, at the close of 
afternoon service, on Sunday, and in ten 
minutes afterwards have been duly joined 
in marriage at the parsonage hard by. 

It would be natural to suppose that s 
statute imposing such slight restraints 
and reasonable delays would be cheer- 
fully obeyed. But, although the Yan- 
kees are (as indeed they ought to be) the 
most orderly and law-abiding people in 
the world, an opportunity of dextrously 
evading the spirit and intent of a law. 
while keeping safely within the letter of 
its provisions, presents a temptation 
which a shrewd Yankee finds it difficult 
to resist. 

So, for time immemorial, it has been a 
custom, observed by many ardent young 

ple living in the border towns of the 
tates adjacent to Connecticut, to be 
“worn in their own parishes for a single 
unday, and then, being thus duly quali- 
fied for matrimony, according to the laws 
of Connecticut, to straightway cross the 
line, and be married forthwith by some 
good-natured justice of the peace, or 
other proper authority ; avoiding by this 
stratagem the other two weeks of pro- 
bation and irksome delay, to which they 
would have been subjected by a strict 
adherence to the letter of the statute 
of their own native commonwealth. 
Now Walbury, being not only a border 
town, but one lying near the very corner 
of the State, not far distant from the 
frontiers of both Massachusetts and 
Rhode ‘sland, in course of time be- 
came a sort of Gretna Green, to which 
people in haste to be married were wont 
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to resort; and Oolonel Manners, being 
the most notable justice of the peace of 
the vicinage, it happened, as a matter of 
course, that almost every couple that 
came to Walbury on an urgent matrimo- 
nial errand, from across the border, ap- 
plied to him. So by means of these 
circumstances, it came to pass that he 
married more people than even the mi- 
nister, and from this source derived a 
very. considerable revenue. 

It was sometimes whispered by the 
village gossips, that the colonel was not 
always as particular as he ought to have 
been in his questions to candidates for 
matrimuny, concerning the evidence and 
the fact of the previous public notice of 
their intention thereto; and Miss Tabitha 
Graves, the parson’s daughter, who was 
the chief of the village band of elderly 
young ladies, was accustomed at meet- 
ngs of the Dorcas Society and Sewing 
Circle, to inveigh, with excessive acrimo- 
ny, against the law by which a mere 
magistrate and a layman was permitted 
to officiate in the marriage ceremony. 
Indeed, though she was a rigid Presby- 
torian, she was almost inclined to consi- 
der this rite as a sacrament of the 
church, to be administered only by the 
consecrated clergy. 

But as it was very well known and 
understood that Miss Tabitha held the 
folly which entices young folks inte the 
state of wedlock in great scorn and con- 

t, and scarcely ever heard of a 
‘wedding without expressing, albeit in a 
sharp and snappish tone, her pity and 
commiseration for the fond and foolish 
bride, people did not regard her animad- 
versions as worthy of serious attention, 
though, if the truth were only known, 
it was indeed a fact that the colonel, ra- 
ther than lose a good fee, was willing to 
make a ond of any two single lovers that 
desired him to couple them; and if the 
parties appeared to be of a properly ma- 
ture age, was in nowise disposed to be 
over nice and punctilious about the mat- 
ter of the banns. 

The colonel and his wife had but one 
child, a daughter, upon whom, as it is 
natural to suppose, her parents bestowed 
the most tender affection, and for the 
reason that she was the sole heiress ap- 
parent of a large estate, she had been, 
of course, from her childhood, the sub- 
Fa of a large amount of village gossip. 

ow this young person is to be the he- 
roine of my story; and I feel no little 
concern, therefore, at being obliged to 
confess that which everybody would 
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suspect, even if I should attempt to con- 
ceal it. Lucy Manners was a spoiled 
child, and she grew up to be such a will- 
ful,wayward little hussy, than when but 
a little puss in pantalettes, of no more 
than thirteen years old, she was mis- 
tress of her father’s house, and had 
everything her own way, except when 
her mother contrived to outmanage her. 
However, as it almost always happened 
that Lucy’s own way was the prettiest 
way in the world, [ do not think, after 
all, that it was any great matter to be 
sorry for. 

She was a shrewd body withal, as-her 
mother’s child would be apt to be, and hav- 
ing devoured with an insatiable appetite 
the contents of every novel in the parish, 
and received instruction in Latin from 
Parson Graves, the minister, and having 
been afterwards sent to complete her 
education at the notable boarding-school 
of Misses Primber, at Hartford, the gos- 
sips were probably not very far from the 
truth when they affirmed, that she knew 
a good deal more than any other young 
woman of her age in Walbury, and al- 
most as much as the parson himself. In- 
deed, I dare say, that with respect to 
some subjects, her knowledge even ex- 
ceeded that of the worthy divine. 

I am of a good mind to say nothing 
concerning Lucy’s person ; for, as every- 
body knows, each author that writes a 
novel or story is sure to represent the 
heroine of his tale as the most beautiful 
creature that ever lived; just as the 
knights-errant of old used to stroll about 
the country, asserting everywhere the 

reéminent charms of their respective 
papdoven, and breaking each other’s 
heads and bones whenever they chanced 
to meet, and to disagree upon this point, 
as was almost always sure to happen. I 
say I am almost of a good mind not to 
tell whether Lucy Manners was hand- 
some or not, but leave each one to form 
his own opinion. For it is evident, that, 
whereas, in the days of chivalry, there 
could have been but one of all the 
knights-errant in Ohristendom whose 
claims were really veritable, so now 
there can be but a single author of all 
the legion of story-writers that affirms 
the simple truth respecting his heroine. 
And I fear that it would look like 

resumption in me—who am young 
Lraperlencnd, and a mere tyro—to assert 
that I alone am entitled to the distinction 
of writing about the most charming he- 
roine that was ever heard of. But if 
you had seen this young girl, in the very 
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month of May in which she attained the 
age of eighteen, just after her return 
home from the Misses Primbers’ school, 
you would not have thought such a pre- 
tension upon my part to be extravagant; 
for I verily believe that to have made 
her any handsomer than she was, would 
have been a needless wasté of beauty. 

I will not incur the folly of an attempt 
to describe such a peerless creature; yet 
as it is quite probable that many will be 
curious with respect to the style of her 
beauty, and will be ready to ask whe- 
ther she was plump or thin, fair or dark 
complexion, tall or short, and so forth, 
I will proceed to be more explicit con- 
cerning these matters, meanwhile dis- 
claiming all intention of giving a down- 
right description of my heroine, accord- 
ing to the fashion prevalent among 
authors, And hereby I make manifest 
the sincerity of my own belief in the 
superiority of Lucy’s good looks. For it 
would be a very easy thing—after hav- 
ing asserted, in general terms, that she 
was without a rival—to leave each of 
my readers to paint her picture for him- 
self, and so each one would be sure to 
imagine her to be what he most admires, 
But I disdain to use any such unworthy 
artifice, in order to gain for my heroine 
the suffrages of my readers, at the ex- 
pense of her individuality. 

So then I will say that Lucy was in 
height about five feeé and three or four 
inches. Her figure was slight and grace- 
ful, befitting her youth, though the bud- 
ding beauties of her form gave promise 
of ripening, in due season, into the sym- 
metrical proportions of mature and per- 
fect womanhood. She was very fair, 
with light brown hair that had a pale 
golden tint in the sun, so thick and 
wavy, and apt to curl withal, that she 
used commonly to wear it on her neck 
and falling over her white shoulders; 
though of late, to be sure, since she had 
been at Hartford, it had grown too long 
to be suffered to have its own way in 
this fashion. Her face was oval, with a 
low, broad forehead, and a delicate little 
chin, and rosy mouth, with dimples in 
each cheek, that chastened the somewhat 
imperious expression given to her face 
by her large, calm grey eyes and straight 
hose. This blending of haughtiness and 
sweetness wus also perceptible in her 
manner as well as in her face. The queen 
of gods and men could not. assume a 
mien more superb than this little coun- 
try girl; the queen of hearts, sweet 
Venus herself, was not more capable of 
inspiring love. 
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I am sure, that by this time, I have 
made it evident to everybody that my 
heroine is a very lovely, deserving per- 
son, and worthy of the place of honor in 
brighter pages than mine—a reflection 
at the same time pleasant and painful. 
I must confess, however, that I am con- 
scious of feeling a good deal of satisfac- 
tion at m pn | fortune, in having dis- 
covered this “gem of purest ray serene,” 
in the sequestered valley of the Niptuck; 
for I cannot but hope that its lustre will 
be reflected upon the setting in which I 
shall place it, and so cause my humble 
story to be regarded with complacency, 
and perhaps even with delight, by those 
whose good opinion I am so desirous to 


in. 

That so handsome a creature should 
have lovers, was a matter of course, and 
needs not be averred. Even when Lucy 
was a little witch of ten, and went to 
the district-schoo] in a short frock and 


" pantalettes, the boys used to strive for the 


privilege of carrying her dinner basket, 
and the lucky fellow who secured her for 
& passenger, to haul home upon his sled, 
was pretty sure to run a gauntlet of 
snow-balls as soon as he had left his 
lovely fare at her father’s gate. Indeed, 
I have good reason to believe that be- 
fore she was ten years of age, she had 
received a proposal of marriage from her 
cousin, John Dashleigh—who was but 
three years older—and that she had re- 
turned a favorable reply, accompanied 
with several kisses, and a great many tears 
and passionate exclamations ; for John 
was to start the next morning, with his 
mother and grandfather, in the very tilted 
wagon in which the children then a 
for the Genesee country, four hund 
miles away into the woods, among the 
bears and savage Indians, 

But as the years came and went, 
John’s image, for a while very 
cherished, grew fainter and fainter in 
her memory, and in the course of time 
—she never could tell when or how— 
it began to be considered a settled thing 
that when she grew up she was to marry 
young Joab Sweeny, for whom she could 
not help feeling a hearty dislike; and, in 
fact, throughout the neighborhood,, it 
came to be well understood that Fixed 
Starr and Deacon Joab Sweeny’s wife, his 
sister Achsah, had negotiated an alliance 
between Lucy and her cousin, young 
Joab. To contend against the will 
either of these resolute personages was 
a thing but seldom dreamed of in Wal- 


_bury. To hope to subvert their joint 


decree was of course quite out of the 
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question. Besides, when Lucy made her 
appearance at meeting the first Sunday 
after her return home from the Misses 
Primbers’ great school at Hartford, she 
was dressed in such a stylish mode, she 
carried herself so haughtily, and above 
all she was so transcendently lovely, that 
the young swains of Walbury, though 
struck dumb with admiration, instinc- 
tively felt that it was madness to aspire 
to so exalted a fortune as her love would 
confer. To be sure, the more enterpris- 
ing of the young fellows, her former 
schoool-mates, had, according to the cus- 
tom of smart young Yankees, left their 
-native village in quest of fortunes abroad. 


(To be continued.) 
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I dare say that if either Jack Ross or 
Sam Grosvenor had been at home that 
Sunday night, he would have ventured 
to call at the colonel’s for the purpose of 
inviting Lucy to go to the singing school. 
Be that as it may, young Joab Sweeny, 
as he made ready to do his mother’s bid- 
ding, and went up into his chamber to 
repair his Sunday toilet before setting 
out to call on his fair cousin, confidently 
supposed that he had no reason to fear a. 
rival. Albeit in this Joab reckoned 
without his host, as the saying is, as will 
hereinafter more fully and at large ap- 
pear. 


. 
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Mrs. Sparrowgrass discourses of Social Life in the Rural Districts—Town and Country—The Advantages of 


66 have an invitation to a party,” 

said Mrs. Sparrowgrass, ‘on 
Friday next, and I think a party is a 
very pleasant thing in the country. 
There is more sociability, more hospital- 
ity, warmer welcomes, less dress, and 
less style, than there is in the city.” 
Here Mrs. Sparrowgrass handed me an 
engraved card of rather formidable di- 
mensions, which I must confess looked 
anything but rural. I took the missive 
with some misgivings, for I have a na- 
tural horror of parties. ‘“I wonder,” 
said I, in the most playful kind of bitter 
irony, ‘‘ whether we will meet out here 
that young lady that never sings herself, 
but is always so passionately fond of 
music ?” a. Sparrowgrass said: she 
thought not; she said she heard she 
was married. 

“And that gentleman,” I continued, 
“ who was a stranger to me, that always 
wanted to be presented to some young 
lady that I didn’t know ?” 

Mrs. Sparrowgrass said she believed 
he had gone to California. 

“ ty that lady who prized confec- 
tionery above good-breeding, and went 
home with her pockets well stuffed with 
mottoes, in defiance of the eighth com- 
mandment, and the laws of propriety ?” 

Mrs. Sparrowgrass said she knew the 
lady to whom I alluded, but she assured 
me she was yet in New York, and had 
not been seen about our village. 


dressing in a Plain Way—Our New Dog—Autumnal Scenery—A Family Aqueduct. 





“Then,” said I, “ Mrs. Sparrowgrass, 
we will go to the party. Put my best 
shirt, and the white waistcoat in Mon- 
day’s wash. Never mind expense. Get 
me a crumb of bread, and bring me my 
old white gloves. I am going to be 

a 9 

. “T think,” said Mrs. Sparrowgrass, 
“that a party in town is nothing but 
an embarrassment.” ‘ True,” said I. 
“Don’t you remember,” said she, “ what 
a fuss I used to make about getting my 
hair fixed, and how put out I was that 
night when you forgot the japonica?” 
“ Gertainly. “And then, when we 
were all dressed and ready, how we used 
to wait for fear of getting there too 
early, and after we did reach the house, 
how we always got in a corner, and 
made happy wall-flowers of ourselves, 
and some old friend.” “ Of course I do." 
“‘ Where nobody took any notice of us. 

“Exactly.” “Then what difference did 
it make how I was dressed—whether I 
wore Honiton lace or cotton edging? 

“T am afraid,” said I, “Mrs, Sparrow- 
grass, if you had made a point of wear- 
ing cotton lace, you would not have 
been invited.” At this palpable double 
entendre I felt that secret satisfaction 
which every man must feel when he has 
said a good thing. It was lost upon 
Mrs, Sparrowgrass. ‘ Here,” she con- 
tinued, “we expect a simple, old-fash- 


ioned entertainment. Then I chimed 
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in— “No gas-lights to make your eyes 
ache—no patent-leather to make your 
feet ache—no fashionable follies to make 
your heart ache—and no overheated, ill- 
ventilated rooms, boned-turkies, game, 
ice-creain, Charlotte Russe, pates, cham- 
paigne. and chicken-salad, to make your 
head ache next morning.” ‘There will 
be oysters aud ice-cream,” said Mrs. 
Sparrowgrass, dubiously. “I wish,” 
said I, “there was a prospect of apples 
and cider instead. The moment I get 
inside the dvors, and breathe the mingled 
odors of oysters and geraniums, it will 
carry me back to town, and for one even- 
ing, dt least, I shall forget that we are 
living in the country. 
"—— I could be content 

To see no other verdure than its own; 

To feel no other breezes than are blown 

Through its tall woods ;’ 
but we must succumb; we will go like 
plain, sensible people, won’t we?” 

“If you were me, what would you 
wear?” said Mrs. Sparrowgrass. 

“Something very plain, my dear.” 

“Then,” said Mrs. Sparrowgrass, “I 
have nothing very plain, suitable for a 
party, and to-morrow I must go to town 
and do a little shopping.” 

“Tam afraid,” said [ (after the sec- 
ond day’s hard shopping in town) “ your 
dress is going to be too plain, my dear. 
Every hour brings a fresh boy, with a 
fresh bundle, and a fresh bill, to my of- 
fice.” Mrs. Sparrowgrass said, “ that if I 
thought so, perhaps she had better get 
something expensive when she went to 
buy the trimming.” I told her I thought 
her dress would do without trimming. 
She said, “it would be ridiculous with- 
out giinp or galloon; but perhaps I 
would prefer velvet ribbon, on account 
of the flounces?” I told her she had 
better get the velvet ribben, and omit 
the gimp and galloon. Mrs. Sparrow- 
grass said, “‘ very well,” and the next 
day another boy brought another bundle, 
and another bill, which convinced me 
that extras form an important item in 
rural architecture. Then we had a 
dressmaker for several days, and the 
stitching went on by sun-light and lamp- 
light, and on the last day Mrs. 8. disco- 
vers that she had nothing for her head, 
and the new bonnet was taken to pieces 
to get at the feathers for a coiffure. Then 
when the night fell, there fell, too, a 
soaking rain; and I had forgotten the 
carriage, so I was obliged to go a mile 
in the mud to order one from the village 
livery stable. Then I had to walk back, 
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as the man said “it was out;” but he 
promised to send it for us right straight 
off. Then I had to get dressed over 
again. Then Mrs. Sparrowgrass could 
not find her best handkerchief, and I 
dropped five spermacetii blotches on the 
new silk dress looking for it. Then she 
found the handkerchief. Then our girl 
said that the new dog had run off with 
one of my boots. Then I had to go out 
in the mud in my slippers after the dog. 
Then I got the boot and put it on so as 
to make that sure. Then we waited for 
the carriage. We were all dressed and 
ready, but no carriage. We exercised 
all the patience we could muster, on 
account of the carriage, and listened at 
the windows to see if we could hear it. 
Two months have elapsed, and it hasn’t 
come yet. Next day we heard that the 
party had been an elegant affair. That 
everybody was there, so that we con- 
cluded the carriage had not been able to 
come for us on account of business. 

I have bought me another dog. I 
bought him on account of fine, long ears, 
and beautiful silky tail. He is a pup, 
and much caressed by the young ones, 
One day he went off to the butcher’s, and 
came back with no more tail than a toad. 
The whole bunch of young Sparrow- 
grasses began to bawl when he reached 
the cottage, on account of his tail. I 
did not know him when I came home, 
and he could not recognize me—he had 
lost his organ of recognition. He re- 
minded me of a dog I once heard of, that 
looked as if he had been where they 
wanted a tail merely, and had taken his, 
and thrown the dog away. Of course I 
took my stick, and went to see the 
butcher. Butcher said “he supposed I 
was something of a dog fancier, and 
would like to see my dog look stylish.” 
I said on the contrary, that I had bought 
him on account of his handsome silky 
tail, and that I would give ten dollars to 
have it replaced. Then the idea of hav- 
ing it replaced seemed so ludicrous that 
I could not restrain a smile, and then the 
butcher caught the joke, and said there 
was no way to do it except with fresh 
putty. Ido love a man that can enjoy a 
joke, so I took a fancy to that butcher. 
When I got home and saw the dog, I 
thought less of the butcher, but puta 
piece of black court-plaster on the dog, 
and it improved his appearance at once. 
So I forgave the butcher, and went to 
bed at peace with all mankind. 

I love to lie a-bed in these autumnal 
mornings, and see the early sunlight on 
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these grim old palisades. A vast stretch 
of.rock, gaunt and grey, is not a cheerful 
view from the south window. Shut 
our eyes for a few minutes, and now 
ook. That faint red cornice, reaching 
rough-cast along the rugged tops, ten 
miles or more, from Oloster to Tillietud- 
lem, is not unpicturesque.’ And although 
we have not the odor of spring lilacs 
and summer roses, breathing through the 
windows, yet there is something not 
less delightful to the sense in this clear 
frosty atmosphere. Below, the many- 
colored woods that bourgeon on the 
sides seem to retain the verdure of early 
spring in those cool depths of shadow. 
As the sunlight broadens on the crags, 
the illusion disappears, and we behold 
once more the brilliant vagaries of ve- 
etation, the hectic hints of yesterday. 

wish Kensett could see that pure blue 
sky and yonder melancholy sloop on the 
river, working her passage down with 
bricks from Haverstraw, and a sail like 
an expanded rose leaf. It is a pleasant 
thing to watch the river craft in these 
autumnal mornings. Sometimes we see a 
white breast covey coming up in the dis- 
tance—from shore to shore a spread of 
dimity. Here and there are troops of 
shining ones with warm illuminated 
wings, and others creeping along in sha- 
dow with spectral pinions, like evil spi- 
rits. Yonder schooner is not an unfair 
image of humanity; beating up against 
adverse winds with one black and one 
white sail. That dogged old craft, just 
emerging from obscurity into sunlight, 
is but a type of some curmudgeon pass- 
ing from poverty to affluence, and there 
is another, evidently on the wrong track, 
stretching away from the light of pros- 
perity into the gloom of misfortune. I 
do not love the country less because of 
her teachings by these simple symbols. 
There are many things to be learned from 
watching the old wood-sloops on the 
river. 

Our neighbor has been making an im- 
provement in his house. He has had a 
drain made in the kitchen, with a long 
earthen pipe ending in a cess-pool at the 
end of his garden. The object of it is to 
carry off the superfluous water from the 
house. It was a great convenience, he 
said, ‘on wash days.” One objection 
might be urged, and that was after every 
heavy rain he found a gully in his gar- 
den path, and several cart-loads of gravel 
in his cess-pool. Besides, the pipe was 
of an equal width, and one obstruction 
led to another; sometimes it was a sil- 
ver spoon and a child’s frock; some- 
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times it was a scrubbing-brush, a piece 
of soap, and a handkerchief. I said that 
if he had made a square wooden trough, 
gradually widening from end to end, it 
would have cleared itself, and then [ 
thought it would be a good thing for me 
to have such a one myself. Then I had 
a cess-pool built at the bottom of the 
wall, under the bank, which is about one 
hundred and fifty feet from the kitchen, 
and told my carpenter to make a trough 
of that length. Oarpenter asked me 
“how big I wanted it?” I told him 
about eight inches in diameter at the 
end nearest to the house, and then gra- 
dually widening all the way for the 
whole length. As I said this, my carpen- 
ter smiled, and said he never heard of 
such a thing. I told him no, that the 
idea was an original one of my own. 
He asked me how much I would like to 
have it widened. I thought for a mo- 
ment, and said, “about half an inch toa 
foot.” He said very well, and the next 
week he came with two horses and an 
edifice in his cart that looked like a trun- 
cated shot tower. I asked him what 
that was? He said it was the big end 
of my pipe. When he laid it on the 
ground on its side I walked through it, 
and could not touch the upper side with 
my hand. ThenI asked the carpenter 
what he meant by it, and he said it was 
made according to directions. I said 
not at all, that I told him to increase the 
diameter at the rate of half an inch to 
the foot, and he had made it about a 
foot to the foot, as near as I could judge. 
“ Sparrowgrass,” said he, a little nettled, 
“jest take your pencil and put down 
eight inches.” “ Well, that’s the diameter 
of the small end, I believe?” I told the 
carpenter he was right so far. Now for 
every foot there is an increase of 
half an inch in the width; that’s accord- 
ing to directions, too, aint it?” Yes. 
“Well, then, put down one hundred and 
fifty half inches, how much does that 
make, altogether, in feet?” Six feet 
eleven inches. ‘ Now,” said he, “jest 
you take my rule, and measure the big 
end of that ere pipe.” “ Oarpenter, 
said I, “I see it all, but the next time I 
build an aqueduct I will be a little more 
careful in the figures.” “‘Sparrowgrass, 
said he, pointing to the pipe, “did not 
you tell me that that was an orl 
idea of your own?” I answered that I 
believed I did make a remark of that 
kind. “ Well,” said he, with a sort of 
muffled laugh, “that is the first time 
that I did see an original idea come out 
at the big end.” 
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NOTES ON PROPER NAMES. 


‘6 TJ ANS, Hans! come here, my poy—I 
saysh mynheer, knows you vot for 
Icalls my poy Hans?” 

“No, indeed sir, I cannot think of 
any peculiar fitness in it.” 

“Well, mynheer, it ish because that 
ish his name.” 

Here ended the question with our 
simple-minded Dutchman, here it ends 
with most men, who never ask why 
names should be suffered to lord it over 
things. But philosophy, which is al- 
ways permitted to step in when utility 
steps out, has a longer inquisition in the 
case. To Hans it were enough to know 
that the rough aspirate-nasal-hiss, is his 
name, and he would hardly be so wise 
as to let sour-krout wait for him to set- 
tle the wherefore of his having any 
name, or that name in which he was 
summoned to dinner. But philosophy 
never dines, and to her it imports much 
why he was so called; and she might 
from so short a text preach an endless 
dissertation on philology, anatomy, the 
progress of civilization, and the arts, and 
the great scierice of nomenclature. But 
if she has her head, nobody else could 
ever dine; so nstead of our going into 
the wilderness of wisdom opened up by his 
name, Hans may go to his father the 

Dutchman, and we will go to the 
limited consideration of proper names. 

To commence methodically, though 
someways from the beginning: names 
are of two kinds, proper apd common ; 
yet nothing is now more common than 
proper names are; and, indeed, nothing 
more proper than common names. A 
man’s own name is his proper name, in 
spite of unfitness and incongruity. To 
appropriate the name of another, as 
at the bottom of a note of hand, is, how- 
ever, not proper, though, alas! too com- 
mon. He is a forger who does that, 
whatever his trade may be. Yet a hun- 
dred Smiths “black” or “ white,” might 
write John to their notes without impu- 
tation of guilt, John Smith being a com- 
mon noun, and synonymous with ano- 
nymous, if that is not a bull. 

In the “brave days of old,” all men 
Were anonymous, not, indeed, John 
Smiths, but really unchristened Pagans. 
It was no unmeaning phrase that of 
“fighting to win themselves a name,” 
for they verily had none; which” had 
this advantage that no envious slanderer 
could rob them of one, “good” or ill. 


This was before academies for writing 
were opened, or a Cadmus had taken 
out letters patent for his invention of 
letters. Billets, it is true, had been sent 
before, but'they were billets of wood, 
addressed rather to the head than 
the understanding. ain is sup 

to be the originator of this kind of 
epistlatory correspondence. Forging was, 
of course, impossible. By a singu- 
lar coincidence, this was first heard of— 
the days of Tubal Cain, whose impu- 
dence in that respect caused a particular 
mention of his “brass;” and the sad 
consequence is not omitted, that he was 
“ first who walked in irons”—very sug- 
gestive of the fate of forgers to this day 
—thus early, in its history, humanity is 
seen limping with its two Oains! 

You may suppose that Adam, or the 
first man, bore a proper name, though a 
little stained—with apple-juice. But 
this is from a misapprehension of tle cus- 
toms of the time. It has become so 
well known as to be a proverbial phrase 
that every human, at his début in this 
world is a “ little red baby ;” it is a birth 
mark from his father Adam, who was 
made of red clay from the disintegrated 
red sand-stone with which the earth was 
underpinned. For this reason he was 
called Adam, that is Redey, just as 
naughty boys say darkey, to people of a 
deeper shade. This was enough to dis- 
tinguish him in that early age, when 
the family was small, and Fame’s genea- 
logical banian had not grown to a per- 
fect swamp of oblivion, with its myriad 
branches turned tranks. 

We are told that he gave names to the 
animals, but properly speaking they were 
not proper names; merely for distinc- 
tion he called his favorite cows “ bug- 
horn,” “ brindle,” and “line-back;” and 
on that long first day, before Eve came, 
it is not strange that he called one grace- 
ful creature his ‘“‘ deer,” and another his 
“duck.” The thing was highly proper, 
but the names were not; and we repeat 
you cannot be too cautious about con- 
founding names with things. When 
people began to multiply—which Daboll 
says is ‘‘a more rapid way of doing ad- — 
dition ’—it is obvious they must have a 
more convenient, not to say more polite, 
way of distinguishing people in the se- 
cond person, than to run’ tugging at 
their coat-tails, and saying “ you! you!” 


or the not less indelicate fashion of 
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pointing to those in the. third person; 
or in their absence, of going through the 
laborious circumlocution of a circum- 
stantial description, Hence, at a very 
early period men, men began to lay hoid 
of any remarkable feature, even if it 
were the very nose of a man, and with 
equal facility if it chanced to be enor- 
mously large, or astonishingly small, a 
hatchet, or a turn-up; thereby to hang 
a name, which should’be his biography, 
portrait, caricature, or genealogy, con- 
densed to the very marrow and gristle. 

On a bald pate where a fly would trip 
up, they would stick a cognomen; and 
call the hardiest hero names, to his very 
face. So Nimrod—which you must not 
suppose to be a corruption of ram-rod— 
canyht his name by being a great hun- 
ter; aud all the Caphuses, Stones, Pe- 
dros, Pierres, Paythers, and Peters, are 
de-rived from some hard-headed, hard- 
hearted old Arab, who had “piled up 
the rocks” in the Stony Desert. Charle- 
mange was a great Carle; Front-de- 
Boeut an obstinate bull-head ; and Charles- 
le-Chaune, who in spite of consecrating 
hereditary rights, could leave no hairs 
to his name, was but a bald-headed 
Charley. 

Among men’s faces, as among their 
opinions, were all varieties of shades, 
and White, Black, Brown, Grey, Dunn, 
and Green—* to that complexion had it 
come at last,”—were all fastened on the 
posterity of their first possessors, as in- 
delibly as if they had all sat down on so 
many different paint-pots. Yet heredi- 
tary nomenclature is comparatively mo- 
dern. When men had nothing else to 
give their children, they were too gene- 
rous to give them the paternal name; it 
was enough then, if the parent bequeath- 
ed his vices to his son, without the legacy 
of the bad name they earned. And the 
sons, to do them justice, generally did 
ample credit to the implied faith in their 
ability to earn their own reputation in 
that. direction. When all the natural 
peculiarities were exhausted to name 
men by, and “still they came,”—the ac- 
cidents, the incidents, their exploits, and 
their blunders, “the lay of the land, and 
the looks of the people,” were all pressed 
' into the service; and Billy Bowlegs 
bowed and scraped to Mr. Packpenny, 
and Mr. Stack-pole leant his assistance 
to his neighbor Cobhouse, and Mr. Cra- 
ven bequeathed his name to a race of 
heroes, and his nature to some great 
uncle of Col. Bragg; while Hill stooped 
kindly to Le Vullé, and Underhill looked 
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up respectfully to Montaign; Waters ran 
into Lakes; and La Fontaine had g 
draught for Lion, Lamb, Fox, Wolf, and 
Lalf of Barnum-Noah’s Menagerie. 

When arts advanced, and the common 
people became too numerous for particu- 
lar names, they took names in classes 
from their several trades—so they were 
called according to their calling. Par. 
sons and Priests met with Churcheg 
and Parishes, and Dyers bound to Cof- 
fins, while Graves yawned before both; 
Brewer sent out Beers, and Fisher 
brought in Eels; and, in short, every- 
body had the name of doing something 
in the way of his trade. 

How came there so many John 
Smiths? The philosopher who under- 
takes to account for human names, and 
overlooks that great question, is but 
poorly qualified to grapple with his sub- 
ject. So large and diversified a portion 
of the human family, cumprising as it 
does every degree of excellence in cha- 
racter from sainthood to zero, and from 
devil-hood up to zero, claims particular 
notice in the philosophy of proper names, 
and this is the place to bestow it. Why 
are there so many John Smiths? We 
undertake to answer. the momentous 
query. 

Beating, as well as beating down, is a 
process in most trades. He that smote 
with the hammer, whether a carpenter or 
metal-worker, was called a smith, one 
who smiteth,—drop the e and you have 
the name with entire ease. Hence, the 
family name of a race that includes more 
members than kindred, more namesakes 
of the “Meek Disciple” John—than 
imitators of his meekness; not to say 
that the smiters are more pugnacious 
than other families, but only more of 
them. . 

An ancient king of Poland, once vic- 
torious over an army of unbelievers, had 
them all christened ; the superior officers 
first, and singly, then the subordinates, 
according to rank in classes, then the 
soldiery, in solid regiments. The priest 
waving from a cedar bough a shower of 
holy water along the ranks, shouted as 
the case may be— Tenth Regiment of 
the Twelfth Battalion of Light Infantry 
—I baptize you Peter, in the name, &.. 
the next “John,” the third “ Andrew, 
and so on, through all the Apostles, Holy 
Fathers, Unholy Father-Confessors, Mar- 
tyrs and Marvel-mongers ; till the whole 
army of the faithful had lent their 
names, to grace the army of the aliens, 
down to the baggage-boys and camp- 
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scullions.* The regiment of artisans, all 
smiters before they were fighters, 
chanced to be christened for the Apoca- 
lyptic Seer, and were soon dispersed by 
the general order, “ To the Eleventh Re- 
giment, Twelfth Battalion of the Royal 
Infantry, John Smith, you are hereby 
disbanded, and ordered to repair to your 
several homes without delay.” This, in 
addition to all natural and ordinary me- 
thods of increase, will account for the 
multiplicity of Johns in the great family 
of smiters. 

All numes were significant in the prim- 
itive times, though doubtless many who 
bore them were insignificant, as indeed 
the names themselves often signified. 
But now, alas! what signifies a name? 
A rose is supposed to be capable of ex- 
erting the same titillatory power to pro- 
duce sensations of pleasure under any 
other cognomen; as Shakespeare has er- 
roneously, but beautifully observed, 

Men of old did not so belie the signifi- 
cance of their names as they now do— 
for being cut to fit, the garment of fame 
did fit, sometimes like the shirt of Nessus 
on the back of Hercules. But handed 
down to posterity, they sit oddly on the 
dwarfed or exaggerated figures of the 
present. Black is perhaps a white-liver- 
ed milk-sop; and White could play the 
Moor without cork; Craven fights like a 
Trojan ; Little stalks by, six feet seven in 
his boots; Strong might creep with his 
puny body through the sword-hit of his 
ancestor ; Swift mopes behind the snails; 
and Good raises “ the antiquated Henry” 
with his rogueries. Such contradictions 
and anomalies result from the use of old 
fossils to build new houses. Let us re- 
member, however, that there are more 
people now than formerly, and when all 


the gravestones of antiquity will not fur- | 


nish Jabels enough for the demand, there 
is small chance for selection and adapta- 
tom. 

Among landholders, the stock of the 
family tree derived its name from the soil, 
and with its name took nearly every 
thing else from the soil, till the serfs had 
little left but the name. Those feudal 
family trees were ‘ gallows” trees, to 
use a modernism; and the numerous de- 
pendents from their many branches had 
the name of being supported by the 
same. With them was the name, but 
with the lordly tree the game; which 
game some tree in fact supported them, 
as the fly-catchers supports the fly it 


feeds on. In addition to a small. fraction 
of their own earnings, and the privilege 
of fighting the battles of their lords, the 
retainer was allowed to take the good 
name of the nobles, to the vast gratifica- 
tion of the pride and vanity of those far- 
sighted gentlenen who had not antici- 
pated the inevitable democracy of nature, 
whlch soon confounded masters and ser- 
vant in indistinguishable confusion. 

An aristocratic name of any authentic 
antiquity argues this assuredly to its 
holder, he is either descended from My 
Lord Foodle or his man Jack, and lucky 
he, if the latter, say we. Surrounded b 
their retainers, those great lords built 
villages for them, and as a memorial leg- 
acy to their country, enriched by their 
exemplary household, the common lan- 
guage with two invaluable words, Knave 
and Villain, which was, in another sort, 
giving their names to their retainers. 

Heraldic devices became a fruitful 
source of proper names; so that the 
crusades if they did little towards Christ- 
ianizing the Paynim, did much in christ- 
ening the believers. The man whose 
father had killed a peculiarly tough hog 
in the woods, was privileged to deck his 
epaulets with a memento of the spoils— 
in short, to wear a hog’s head on his 
shoulders; which honor often descended 
where there was an astonishing natural 
fitness. He could also put a pig’s face 
in his bandanna, and set it up for a sign 
on his spear-pole; and ever after sport 
his bristling honors in the name of Wild- 
boar, which time has greatly tamed down, 
and domesticated into Wilbour. Thus 
boar glorifieth bore, and the bright wine 
of fame is put up like any vulgar liquor, 
by the hogshead. 

Gratitude -and a certain remorseless 
admiration have been cruel disseminaters 
of proper names. To. perpetuate their 
respect or love, men give their-children 
the names of great or good men, so 
handing them down, too literally, to pos- 
terity. Geo. Washington Snubbs, Sen- 
aca Miggs, and Solomon Muddle, are 
humble but genuine witnesses to the im- 
mortality of genius. There is some dis- 
count in this kind-ef glory ;. it renders a 
white name liable to dirty handling, and 
has reduced Oxsar and Pompey to their 
least common denominator, as dogs and 
donkeys. Then, if the unlucky bearer 
of a great name proves himself a genius, 
poor bewildered Fame, with her trum- 
pet cracked on some fortieth “Second 





* For the accurate history consult Chronicles of Poland—year 1887 ; reign of Ladislaus Jagellon, 
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Byron,” and five and fortieth “ Father of 
his Country,” which, by the way, doesn’t 
speak well for said country’s mother— 
must blow her immortal jaws into cramps 
trying to distinguish between the full 
sonorous blast of ‘“ William Shakes- 
re!’ and the new worthy Wm. Tibds 
hakespeare! William Tibbs were safer 
on his own legs. 

Before family names became heredita- 
ry, it was a very common device among 
ajl nations to prefix or affix syllables to 
the father’s name, and give it to the son, 
the addition usually signifying of or from 
or son. Thus Bar-Jonah was the son of 
Jonah ; Jackson, the son of a Jack, and 
Jillson, the son of Jill, of that firm. 
Whether Cinnedar, that alias for the 
thief-god, Mercury, is the son of sin, we 
leave to the commentators. The addi- 
tionof the genitive ’s proves that Adams 
is a descendant of Adam—a fact im- 
portant to those who would claim an 
ancient, well-authenticated genealogy. 
Mac has the same significance, and 
stands as a monument in the name of 
the great road-maker, Macadam, to show 
his derivation from the same distin- 
guished progenitor. When remarkable 
men are related, it is pleasant to know 


it; hence the utility of our researches. 
The Welch multiply appellations by 
aps, as Richard-ap-Richard, which, by 


rapid enunciation, becomes Richard 
Pritchard, the son of Richard. In this 
way a Welchman may carry a complete 
genealogical list of his ancestors from 
Adam-ap-Cain-ap—— the Lord knows 
who, down to the last prince of wails 
and wants that ’appened to precede 
him. If Mr. Hazzard were a Welchman, 
his son might be called ’ap-Hazzard, 
without intimating anything fortuitous 
in his origin. 

The Irish, to represent the “son of,” 
say O’—not indeed as an exclamation of 
surprise—for in that prolific Island the 
birth of a son is no such a rarity as to 
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excite wonder. It is only a contraction 
of ef, a word sufficiently short, one 
would think, but put in such frequent 
requisition it has to throw off its lum- 
bering consonant, that it may keep up 
with the march of population. 

The Dutch carry along their family 
honors in a Van, which term serves not 
only for Wags, but Wagons, and Wag’ 
ners. 

The Russians, in handing down per- 
sonal honors as an heir-(and-hide-)loom, 
to their families, give their sons the itch, 
which foreigners so sneeze at to this 
day. Jaroslaf’s son Vsevolod, was the 
first to introduce the custom, by calling 
himself Jaroslavitch, thinking anything 
better than his own name, which a man 
cannot begin to pronounce without stick- 
ing up his nose at it. To their grand- 
sons, in the same euphonious tongue, 
they said off; thas Kutmynoseoff is a 
grandson of Kut-my-nose. 

The Orientals, with no intention to 
nickname, call their boys Ben, which 
makes it appear that Benhadad must 
have been the son of ’A-Dad, to say the 
least, As Fame in the East blows her 
trumpet both ways—that is, from son to 
father, as well as from father to son— 
they have to prefix Abow to signify the 
father of—; so that “ Abou-Ben-Ad- 
hem,” whose tribe has been respectfully 
requested to “increase,” must have been 
the father of the son of Adam, making 
him no other than that illustrous per- 
sonage himself, whose “ name led all the 
rest.” There needed no especial prompt- 
ing to his tribe, from Leigh Hunt, since 
it was to him that the first command to 
“increase,” was given, and which has 
been obeyed with a cheerful alacrity that 
seems to be almost too good a beginning 


‘to hold out, and prepares us to expect a 


falling off on the latter commandments. 
And here, having described a circle and 
come back to the beginning, we propose 
to rest. 





EDITORIAL NOTES, 
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AMERICAN.—LoRENzO SaBine, Esq., 
known already as the author of a valuable 
History of the American Loyalists, now 
gives us an acceptable and curious book of 
Notes on Duels and Duelling. The volume 
comprises a historical essay on duelling, and 
notices of the principal duels of the world, 
arranged alphabetically under the names 
of the parties, with an appendix of valua- 
ble and amusing miscellany on the same 
subject. It is the result of much reading 
and care, and is, as a mass of curious and 
detailed information, both highly interest- 
ing to the general reader, and a convenient 
book of reference for libraries and students. 
The duels treated at most length are four 
American duels; namely, those between 
Hamilton and Burr, Barron and Decatur, 
Clay and Randolph, and Graves and Cilley ; 
the narratives of which are given in 
full, and accompanied with the correspond- 
ence. Mr. Sabine’s style is somewhat homely, 
but usually direct and clear, without any 
ambitious ornament ; and the general drift 
of his thoughts and reflections very just. 
But there are two errors, which sadly mar 
the usefulness, and lower the dignity of the 
work. One is the direct and repeated re- 
commendation to such Americans as may 
be reproached by Englishmen on account 
of the personal quarrels and fights among 
our public men, to twit the Britons back 
again with the same discords, among their 
members of Parliament. This is altogether 
a small business—too much like the little 
boys’ “ You’re another !”’ Railing for rail- 
ing is no better than theft for theft, or mur- 
der for murder, or than that murder for 
provocation, which constitutes the very cus- 
tom of duelling, which Mr. Sabine’s book 
discusses and reprehends. There are many 
auswers to such foreign sophistication, bet- 
ter than counter-sophistication. The other 
error is based upon a surprising misconcep- 
tion of the relative significance and value 
of Custom and Right. Mr. Sabine says in 
his preface— 


“There are many in New England who 
will object, because terms of unconditional, 
indiscriminate condemnation of the duellist 
have been withheld. With all respect, be 
itso. Yet, let it be said in reply, that the 
sympathy manifested in these pagesis in no 
case for the crime, but always for the un- 


happy social position of the duellist. Most 
persons . . . will assent to ... 
the duellist’s plea ; namely, that if wrong- 
ed or insulted, he is required to choose be- 
tween a violation of human and divine 
laws on the one hand, and the loss of his 
place in society on the other ; and that of 
consequence, and do what he may, he falls 
a helpless sacrifice.” 

Again, in mentioning the crazy challenge 
of Paul of Russia, to several European 
kings, to fight a duel at St. Petersburg, 
with Pitt, Talleyrand, and Bernstoff, as se- 
conds, and so settle the questions pending 
between them, Mr. Sabine says, a little con- 
fusedly, that this notion, “ though conceived 
by a madman, deserves serious thought ; 
for there is something grand, even just, in 
the idea of demanding kings and cabinets 
to meet in person, and in the field, the 
questions which can be, and ought to be, 
adjusted in council and by diplomacy.” 
Again : “ Itis not the individual man whom 
we should assail, but the Pupiic OPINION 
which with its imperative voice, demands 
him to hold his weapon at the breast of his 
fellow.” The points which we make agains® 
what we think the fallacious statements of 
Mr. Sabine, are two. 1. Society and stand- 
ing lost by refusing the duel, are not worth 
keeping—are better lost. Without suggest- 
ing the comparison of the “society”’ of a 
clear conscience, and the “ standing ” justi- 
fied before God, we may well assert that 
merely amongst men, the best society, and 
the best standing, will not be risked, but 
rather secured, by him who is just enough 
to refuse the duel. 2. No man may allege 
expediency as a justification or palliation 
for violating Right. It is a new evangel, 
indeed, that proclaims pity and sympathy 
for the coward who violates human and di- 
vine law in sneaking away from the sneers 
of fools. Itis high time that the cursed 
and savage demand of so barbarian a pub- 
lic opinion as that, if it does in truth ty- 
rannize over free Americans—which we do 
not believe—were hunted mercilessly down 
and slain. And every recreant, in high 
place or low, who is so false to the spirit of 
the age, of our nation, of freedom, of jus- 
tice, of Christianity, as to bow before such 
a Moloch, in sending, or accepting a chal- 
lenge, deserves precisely the sympathy and 
the pity which are accorded to Peter, when 
public opinion, even in the sneering faces 
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of servant-maids and private soldiers, im- 
pelled him to deny his master; which are 
accorded to those early Christians who were 
seared by the sight of the lions into offering 
incense to Jupiter ; which are accorded to 
natures too weak to dare wicked jeers and 
the hisses and venom of the votaries of a 
fashion, not only silly and scandalous, but 
barbarian and devilish. We very deeply re- 
gret that a book of such ability and interest 
should, even partly extenuate or excuse any 
variety of the crime of murder. Yet we feel 
certain that the reaction against such a 
doctrine will counteract its evils ; and that 
few, if any readers, will agree with Mr. 
Sabine in the points where we have differed 
with him. ‘ 

—Poems by Auice Cary. This volume 
contains about a hundred and forty short 
poems, and one rather longer. Of the 
whole number, nearly seventy culminate in 
a death, or in the expression of a desire to 
die, usually on account of the unfaithful- 
ness of a lover. And almost all the re- 
mainder of the book is melancholy in sen- 
timent. This prevalence of the minor key, 
brings it about that the authoress seems to 
have published an In Memoriam for every 
friend she had in the world. We quote the 
whole of one of the prettiest of the poems— 


“ CONTENT. 


“ My house is low and small, 
But behind a row of trees, 
I catch the golden fall 
Of the sunset in the seas. 
And a stone wall hanging white 
With the roses of the May, 
Were less pleasant to my sight 
Than the fuding of to-day. 
Frem a brook a heifer drinks, 
In a field of pasture-ground, 
With wild violets and pinks 
For a border all around. 


‘* My house is small and low, 
But the willow by the door 
Doth a cool, deep shadow throw 
In the summer on my floor. 
And in long and rainy nights, 
When the limbs of leaves are bare, 
I can see the window lights 
Of the homesteads otherwhere. 


“ My house is small and low, 
But with pictures such as these, 
Of the meadow and the row 
Of illuminated trees, 
And the heifer as she drinks 
From the field of meadowed ground, 
With the violets and pinks 
For a border all around— 
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Let me never, foolish, pray" 
For a vision wider spread, 
But, contented, only say. 
Give me, Lord, my daily bread.” 

Yet this very pleasant little lyric, short 
as it is, is not free from the faults which 
superabound throughout the book. The 
figure in the second quatrain of the first 
stanza is aimless and indistinct, and lacks 
force and nature. In the third stanza the 
word “ meadowed ”’ is used for the sake of 
poetic grace, but unnecessarily and un- 
grammatically, instead of ‘“ meadow,” 
which was all ready, and much better. 
The syntax of the last four lines of the 
same stanza is uncomfortably mixed up in 
a harsh and ambiguous construction. Ney- 
ertheless, the language is mellifluous, and 
the thoughts are graceful and natural. We 
apprehend that Miss Cary abuses her 
powers. We trace throughout the book, 
signs of haste and carelessness, of deficient 
study and slovenly thought. A modern 
American poetess can hardly be permitted 
to people her woods with British birds, 
cushats, ousels, and nightingales; to arm 
her laborers with mattocks, or to represent 
her shepherds as Virgil represented his, 
biowing on a reed. We believe that the 
poet, instead of making over the old clothes 
of his predecessors, should dress _ his 
thoughts in garments from the living pres- 
ent. Nor can that foreign and antique 
imagery any longer possess force or truth 
to a reader of this day and generation. A 
thoughtful writer would not have repre- 
sented a poet as “ singing a waif,” nor have 
indited twice in the same lyric, such a 
solecism as 

* Once when we lingered, sorrow-proof, 
My gentle love, and me.” 
Careful composition would likewise have 
saved many obscure images, which the 
reader stumbles over and leaves behind, or 
wastes thought upon, with equal discom- 
fort; as for instance, in the Anaouaries, 
where Autumn appears to be the time when 
“The harper of wide space 
Shall chant again his mournful hymn.” 
We cannot tell what is meant, unless it be 
the wind ; and the metaphor, if that be its 
meaning, is inapplicable. Yet, Miss Cary, 
with so much love of nature, and power of 
seeing and describing it ; with such affiu- 
ence of thought, and of words and rhymes, 
if she would only clarify the thoughts, aud 
rigidly prune and train her language into 
more chastened and regulated forms, and 
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give over her persistent and repetitious 
lamentations among the tombs, may win 
lasting laurels in her chosen field. 

—Little, Brown & Co. have issued copies 
of the first 200 pages of a work hy Prof. 
Peirce, on Physical and Analytic Mecha- 
nics. These copies are issued in advance 
for the use of Harvard University. The 
complete work is to consist of four volumes, 
quarto, 500 pages each, treating respec- 
tively of Analytical Mechanics, Celestial 
Mechanics, Potential Physics, and Analy- 
tical Morphology. It is dedicated to “ the 
cherished and revered memory ” of Natha- 
niel Bowditch, “the founder of American 
Geometry,” and will probably occupy the 
printers ten years in bringing it out. Judg- 
ing from the 200 pages now in print, and 
also from the papers of Prof. Peirce, read 
before the American Academy, and the 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
on the subjects of the third and fourth vo- 
lumes, we are confident that the work will 
be equally creditable to American Art and 
American Science. The publishers deserve 
the more praise because, from the very na- 
ture of the work, it cannot have an extensive 
sale, and will probably never return them 
their outlay. Yet it isa work of value, in 
its indirect results, to all men; giving 
honor to the country in which it appears, 
and throwing light upon the grandest and 
loftiest heights of Science. 

—The Life of Richard Ceur de Lion, 
edited by Rev. Francis L. Hawks, is the 
first of a-series of biographies, under the 
general name of Romance of Biography. 
The present work is a clear and well-told 
narrative of the life of the most warlike 
king of England, who is presented therein, 
not only as a hero, almost equal to the he- 
Toes of classic antiquity, but as an able 
general, and a competent statesman. 

—Father Clark, or the Pioneer Preach- 
er, by Rev. J. M. Peck, is a homely and 
straight-forward biography of an unlettered 
but earnest and energetic Methodist and 
Baptist clergyman, whose abundant labors 
were performed in the Southern and West- 
ern States, between 1790 and 1830. The 
story is told with much unction, and with 
an unwavering faith in the revivalist tac- 
tics which have been so powerfully operated 
by the communions of which “Father 
Clark ” was at different times a member. 

—Lilies and Violets, by Rosatte BELL, 
isa compilation of extracts and short com- 
positions in prose and poetry, from first, 
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second, and third-rate authors, with an oc- 
casional poetical or prose-poetical chime 
interspersed from the Bell herself. 1t seems 
to be intended as a sort of manual for the 
use of young ladies, for the better regula- 
tion of their conduct. and studies. The se- 
lections are usually judicious, and the mat- 
ter of the book, although not classified very 
philosophically, and of a very mild nature, 
cannot certainly do any harm, and may do 
much good. 

—Fudge Doings, by Ik. MARVEL, re- 
printed from the Knickerbocker Magazine, 
is a tale of the fortunes and misfortunes of 
the Fudge Family ; whose “ united head,” 
Mr. and Mrs. Solomon Fudge, educate their 
children for fashionable uselessness, because 
they have money ; and afterwards, losing 
their money by commercial revulsions, lose 
their happiness with it, and suffer further 
misery by the follies of their daughter, and 
the follies and crimes of their son. The 
story is slip-shod and shambling, in 
thought and style, capable of being read 
with the very least possible attention or 
exertion, and for such reading, respectably 
entertaining. But it will hardly add to 
Mr. Mitchell’s reputation, either as a think- 
er or writer. 

—Ups und Downs, is a pleasant little 
collection of naturally-conceived and well- 
told tales, by Cousin Cicety. ‘“ Miss Tod, 
M. D.,”’ which many readers will remember 
on its rounds through the newspapers, is the 
first and best. Several of the other sketch- 
es have also been published separately 
heretofore. 

—Captain Mayne Rerp seems to be fol- 
lowing in Marryatt’s footsteps; for he has 
ascended from the manufacture of exag- 
gerated Indian stories, to the higher posi- 
tion of a bookmaker for boys. His Forest 
Exiles is a well conceived and quite inter- 
esting little story, of the “Swiss Family 
Robinson ” class, but much more consistent 
and truthful. It is well calculated to in- 
sinuate natural history and botany, in a 
narrative form, into a boy’s mind. 

--Brother Jonathan’s Cottage, by Hen- 
ry H. Tator, is a “Temperance Story.” 
Its moral is good, of course; but the lite- 
rary merit of the book is very small. It is 
written in a pompous and exaggerated 
strain of unnatural sentimentalism ; such, 
indeed, as to imply a curious lack of ob- 
servation by the author. What young fel- 
low, in actual life, ever talked to his mother 
as in the following scrap of a farewell con- 
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versation between Mrs. Vernon and Wil- 
liam ? ‘ 

“Tcan give you counsel, my son, but 
you alone must act.” 

“ Aye, good mother, and your counsels 
shall guide my acts, even as the compass 
guides the mariner.” 

“T doubt it not, dear boy. I know that 
youth is always lavish of good promises ; 
still, I doubt you not.” 

“ By my uncle’s love,” affirmed William, 
“T’ll endeavor to redeem mine, and by- 
and-by return to you, not like the prodigal 
son, a repentant sinner, but like a Spartan 
hero, wearing the wreath of success on my 
brow, and the flush of triumph on my 
cheek.” 

And so on, with variations, through the 
whole. 

—We have hesitated whether to say any- 
thing of Hagar, the Martyr, by Mrs. H. 
Marion SreprHens. Lest, however, we 
should allow harm to happen for lack of 
our warning, we may briefly state that it is 
a vulgar book. 

—WNelly Bracken, by Annie CHAMBERS 
BraprorD, is a semi-romance of the timeg 
of the early history of the West. Its inci- 
dents are somewhat forced and over-remark- 
able, and its characters rather harshly 
drawn. But there is considerable power in 
the story, and it indicates the existence in 
the authoress of the capability, with due in- 
dusiry, of producing something much better. 

—Country Life, and Other Stories, by 
Cousin Mary, is a respectable little volume 
of moderately good stories for children. 

—Miss Cuartotre M. Hicars’ Angel 
Children, or, Stories from Cloudland, is 
somewhat more ambitious in character, in- 
asmuch as small angels mingle among the 
human children of the tales, as guardians 
and guides. The stories are rather pretty, 
but not elaborated as carefully as the su- 
pernatural element requires. However, 
that is a point upon which the class of 
readers for whom the book is written will 
not be hypercritical. 

—The abridged Exposition of the Gram- 
matical Structure of the English Lan- 
guage, by J. Mutrican, A.M., is, we be- 
lieve, a good text-book for advanced schol- 
ars. But it would need very ample illus- 
tration and elucidation by the instructor. 
Mr. Mulligan very properly gives up the 
foolish phantom called “ the objective case,”’ 
and presents a clear and reasonable para- 
digm of the Erxglish verb. The work seems 
to be executed with thorough scholarship, 
and independent and correct thought, 
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— Thoughts to Help and to Cheer. A 
second series of this work or collection is 
published. The extracts are rather com- 
mon-place, and very good. It would have 
added to the value of the book, if the 
names of the writers whose thoughts are 
used had been given. 

—Dr. E. J. Lewis’ American Sportsman 
is a manual of practical information for the 
more thorough and satisfactory destruction 
of all such wild birds as may be eaten. It 
also contains many detailed collateral di- 
rections, apparently the result of actual 
experience ; and certainly enounced both 
lucidly and entertainingly. 

—It has been forcibly said that the study 
of the prophecies and the Apocalypse either 
finds men crazy or leaves them so. In 
those mysterious regions of investigation, 
it must be a very firmly-balanced mind 
which can shun the temptation to adopt 
lucky hypothesis and accidental analogy, 
instead of axiomatic statement, and clear 
demonstration. The author of Pius WVinth, 
the last of the Popes, has not escaped the 
influence of that mystic maze of figures and 
types, the wonderful Revelations of St. 
John. He succeeds entirely to his own sat- 
isfaction in demonstrating that the year 
1866 will witness the death of Pio Nono, 
and the destruction of the Roman Catholic 
Church. We shall not pretend to state an 
opinion on such a subject ; preferring, and 
advising others, to wait and see, rather 
than to risk vain excitement and final mor- 
tification. 

—The controversy between the partisans 
of formulary and extemporaneous prayers, 
is probably long or always to be decided 
not by any generally recognized logic, for 
all, but by idiosyncratic preference for 
each. We, however, apprehend that both, 
at present, the spontaneity of American 
character, and in future both that, and an 
advanced education in thought and expres- 
sion, preclude any prospect of the univers- 
ality of the custom of using a formula for 
prayer. For all, however, not already 
committed to any particular book, we can 
very honestly recommend The Bible Pray- 
er-Book, by Rev. W. W. Everts. Its peti- 
tions are numerous and varied, its language 
scriptural ‘and chaste, and the hymns and 
extracts from the Bible which accompany 
each prayer, usually judiciously chosen. 
Neither have we observed that the Baptist 
auspices under which it is published, have 
at all incapacitated it for the use of those 
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of other communions. It would, indeed, be 
strange if they should. 

—The Light of the Temple, by Rev. W. 
P. SrRICKLAND, is a Sort of paraphrase of 
those scenes of the Bible, which present 
most clearly the successive manifestations 
of God to men. The descriptionsare filled 
out with rather too free an imagination ; 
and the engravings are miserable. 

—Sermons, chiefly Practical, is the 
title of a volume of discourses, by Rev. 
Cuartes Lowe 1, of the West Church, in 
Boston. These sermons are brief and direct 
expositions of scriptural truth, sometimes 
aimed with uncommon directness against 
those every-day wickednesses which the 
Christian ministry are so often—and often 
so unfairly—charged with ignoring. Dr. 
Lowell, as a Unitarian, does not anywhere 
speak of Christ as God ; an omission which 
will, of course, disenable the book from cir- 
culation or usefulness, with very many not 
of his own denomination. 

—Among the many duties of The Com- 
ing Man, not the least difficult and neces- 
sary will be the task of preparing a full set 
of good school-books for The Coming 
Children. Innumerable writers have felt, 
in their experience as teachers, the lack of 
such; have done their best to supply the 
want; each in turn have been superseded 
by the “ next no better,” and yet the good 
school-books are a desideratum. It is our 
belief—nec inexperti loguimur—that the 
struggle is in awrong direction. Teachers 
must be better prepared, not books. Toa 
good teacher, any book, or no book, is 
enough; at least in elementary studies. 
With such views, we see with indifference 
the rapid successions of geographies or 
arithmetics “‘on an entirely new plan,” 
which flood the country weekly. They all 
fail, and must fail, for the simple reason 
that the teaching cannot be put into the 
book. The book which will tend to im- 
prove our methods of instruction, is a Man- 
ual of Methodology for Teachers ; and 
such a book we have yet to see, although 
we believe that such an one is in contem- 
plation, at least in one quarter. CoRNELL’s 
Primary Geography, which lies before us 
as we write, seems to us an improvement 
upon other primary geographies, in respect 
to paper, printing, binding and illustra- 
tions ; especially as to those cuts which 
serve as definitions of the names of the 
principal divisions of land and water ; but 
in respect to the common faults of geo- 
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graphical text-books, viz., beginning at the 
wrong end, notable superficiality, and at 
the same time, extreme compression, it is 
neither better nor worse than the other ele- 
mentary geographies of the day. 

—We have received the twenty-sixth an- 
nual volume of The American Almanac, 
published by Pauuirs, Sampson & Co. We 
can testify experimentally to its extreme 
value as a convenient compendium of re- 
ference, in all matters of contemporaneous 
general information respecting the political 
and politico-economical status of the na- 
tion and of the separate States. 

—Among literary projects in process of 
execution, are two whose completion will 
supply long-felt desiderata; a History of 
Printing ; and a Dictionary of English 
Literature. In the first enterprise, one of 
the editorial fraternity of Boston, Mr. B. 
Perey Poors, has been engaged for ten 
years. The result of his labors will appear 
in twelve mailable numbers, sent to sub- 
scribers for five dollars. One feature of 
the work will possess especial interest ; 
namely, fac-similes of early MSS. and of 
early printing. The Dictionary of English 
Literature is in preparation by S. Austin 
ALLIBoNE, Of Philadelphia, who addresses 
himself to the task as to a labor of love, 
and who is fortified for it by the possession 
of one of the best bibliographical and bio- 
graphical collections in the country. The 
work wiil comprehend a biographical dic- 
tionary, a careful selection of estimates of 
authors, by other and confessedly compe- 
tent authors, and—which will, we appre- 
hend, be the most extensively useful de- 
partment of the work—an index of authors’ 
names, under the titles of the subjects on 
which they have written. 


Reprints.—We have received 4 Third 
Gallery of Portraits, by Gzorer GiLFIL- 
LAN. It is a truly Gilfillanian book ; full 
of the excellences and faults of its writer’s 
strong individuality. It contains brief de- 
lineations of the personal and mental char- 
acters of Napoleon, Mirabeau, Chalmers, 
Gerald Massey, Macaulay, Emerson, Poe, 
Burke, Professor Wilson, Shakespeare, and 
several other leading writers and speakers, 
all of which are dashed off with a red-hot 
intensity of style, which sometimes exag- 
gerates into spasms, and even further, al- 
most to mere gibberings. An expression of 
his own describes many of his figures— 
“hot, gorgeous metaphors, hatched between 
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excitement and vanity.” For Mr. Gilfillan 
is vain ; threatening to demolish adversa- 
ries ; talking of himself ; claiming remark- 
able intuitional discoveries ; perfectly con- 
vinced that he looks at everybody from just 
the right stand-point. This certainly is the 
way to succeed with the superficial ; but 
the first inquiry which a thoughtful man 
makes about Mr. Gilfillan is, “Is he com- 
petent to estimate and define all these great 
men, the paradoxes and representatives of 
the human race?” Whatever is the bio- 
graphical value of these rapid sketches, 
they are very entertaining reading, and full 
to overflowing with sounding and striking 
phrases and thoughts. We seem here and 
there to detect an imitation of Carlyle; 
there is a great occasional plunge into the 
bathos, as where he figures for a dreadful 
spectacle, the “ Tarpeian Rock, toppling 
over the Dead Sea,” calls Rousseau a 
“winged frog,’ or states, in relation to the 
Reformation, that Protestantism rent a 
covering from the Bible and that the Catho- 
lic Church could not repair the rent; 
speaks of ‘‘Cyclopses,” and “ Novum Or- 
ganons ;” and cries out, as nobody ever 
did in actual earnest, “ Alas!” Yet, in 
spite of all that, and of his occasional un- 
scrupulous and unacknowledged quotations 
of some very pat expression, his queer 
Pre-Millennial Second-Adventism, his ob- 
scure pets—one Aird, and the “ Bailey 
School” of poets—second-rate men often 
nourish third-rate pets—and his funny rage 
’ at Firmilian, for making fun of one of 
them, Mr. Gilfillan writes with abounding 
vigor, earnestness and point ; and has in 
the present work furnished a gallery of 
pictares very noticeable for striking effects 
and rich coloring, if not for severe accura- 
cy of drawing. 

—Prof. F. Bowen has edited Ducap 
Srewart’s Elements of the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind, revising, abridging, and 
annotating the same, in order to make 
a school-book of it. A book of such ab- 
stract nature may, if accompanied with 
much better instruction than college-stu- 
dents usually receive, be profitably used as 
a collegiate text-book; but we presume 
there are very few institutions of a lower 
grade, except the higher female academies, 
whose scholars can profitably use it. 

—Rev. F. A. Faruey has superintended 
a second edition of Dr. Francis PARKMAN’S 
Offering of Sympathy to the Afflicted. 
The character of the work, which is a judi- 
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cious compilation of extracts and short es- 
says, &c., intended for the perusal of per- 
sons in affliction for the loss of friends, ig 
not changcd; a very few omissions and al- 
terations only having been made. We 
think it would have been more respectful to 
the memory of the deceased compiler, if 
the work had been left as he left it. 

—C. S. Francis & Co. publish a new edi- 
tion in 8vo., double columns, of Professor 
LonGFELLow’s Poets and Poetry of Eu- 
rope. This volume isa collection of trans- 
lations, original and reprinted, from the 
most characteristic poems of the Continent- 
al European nations, not compelled into 
English poetry, but so transferred as to 
show the peculiarities of thought and style, 
of each tongue. The work is well and 
thoroughly done, and the book of unques- 
tionable value to the general reader. 


—We have rejoiced in receiving THomas 
Hoop’s Poetical Works, edited by Epgs 
SarGent. It is much the completest and 
best printed collection which we have seen, 
of the poems of one of the very truest and 
noblest of England’s many true and noble 
writers. 


—May and December, by Mrs. Hussack, 
isa story of English social life. May, its 


heroine, a poor beauty, marries December, 
(Mr. Cameron) a wealthy merchant, for his 
money. Through the machinations of a 
villain, her cousin, who desires to manage 
her, and her husband’s money by her means, 
he (the husband) becomes suspicious that 
she is unfaithful, and refuses to live with 
her. They are afterwards reconciled, the 
husband shortly dies, and the book leaves 
May a Lady Bountiful in a country parish, 
and James Wildey, the villain, endowed by 
her with great wealth, to his own entire 
satisfaction, but not exactly in a reasonable 
way. The book is not very remarkable, 
either for plan, thought, character, or dic- 
tion. 

—Lirrte & Brown continue their Al- 
dine series of English poets, with the 
Poetical Works of Coterince, Kzars, and 
of Isaac Watts. Each collection is pre- 
faced with a portrait and a succinct but 
comprehensive biographical notice of the 
author ; that of Coleridge, we presume, by 
the very judicious editor, Prof. Child ; that 
of Dr. Watts, by Robert Southey ; and that 
of Keats, a most delightfully written and 
piquant, as well as truthful and apprecia- 
tive sketch, by James Russell Lowell. 
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TRANSLATIONS.—The Literary Fables of 
Don THoMas DE YRIARTE, translated from 
the Spanish, by Geo. H. DevEREvx, are in- 
tended in an especial manner to hit off the 
foibles of literary men. The analogies 
would have borne a universal application, 
and would have been more striking if so 
used. The graces of composition have 
usually, and very correctly, been sacrificed 
by Mr. Devereux, in order to give a true 
representation of the peculiarities of his 
author’s thoughts and style. As thus pre- 
sented, these fables are rugged and angular 
in form, but often furnishing a stinging rap 
over the knuckles of impertinent or foolish 
writers and critics. 


EnGLiso.—The war continues to inspire 
innumerable publications, from the daily 
letters of private soldiers, to the daily 
books of savans or travellers, and of those 
clairvoyant gentlemen who stay quietly at 
home and compile full, true, and particular 
accounts of the other end of the world and 
what takes place there. Aside from this 
literature, which is so legionary in name 
and number, as not to admit other than an 
aggregate reference, but few books of es- 
pecial interest are announced. 

—Professor Creasy, author of The Fif- 
teen Decisive Battles of the World, has 
written a History of the Ottoman Turks. 
It is compiled in considerable part from the 
hitherto untranslated and tediously exten- 
sive work of the celebrated Orientalist, 
Von Hammer; and furnishes much new 
and reliable information. 

—Sir Georce SrepHen, at the request 
of Mrs. H. B. Stows, has written a series 
of letters, now published in book form, 
stating his personal reminiscences of facts 
and details connected with the abolition of 
slavery in the British Islands. Many of 
his statements will be new to American 
readers. According to Sir George, the 
merit of the actual final accomplishment 
of this emancipation is not due so much to 
Wilberforce, Clarkson, Buxton, Sturge, and 
their friends, who worked so long and so 
hard in the preliminary agitation, but to 
two Quakers, named Cooper, and to Sir 
George himself. He also makes some very 
honest and entertaining confessions as to 
the employment of electioneering claptrap, 
and the ordinary dirty enginery of political 
warfare, in the same good cause. 

—Dr. Doran’s Habits and Men, with 
Remnants of Record touching the Makers 
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of Both, is a book of unmitigated gossipry ; 
full of amusing information and anecdote 
about dress and its history in particular, 
and men collaterally, and by way of illus- 
tration. 

—The third volume of Lord Joun Rus- 
SELL’s Memorials and Correspondence of 
Cuares James Fox, continues the series of 
his letters, and the history of his life during 
the period of the French Revolution. The 
fourth and last volume will contain the 
narrative of his subsequent re-entry into 
public life, and short tenure of office in the 
Ministry. 

—The History of the Irish Brigades, in 
the Service of France, by Mr. J.P. O’Cat- 
LAGHAN, is a chronology rather than a his- 
tory, but contains a large and laboriously 
collected accumulation of dates and facts 
relating to the many bold Irish soldiers 
who have served in foreign armies on the 
Continent of Europe, rather than remain 
within the scope of the English power ; and 
many of whom there rose to high honor 
and good fame. 

—SAaMUEL WarREN, Esq., has collected 
material for two volumes of Miscellanies, 
from papers contributed by him to Black- 
wood’s Magazine, during twenty years 
past. They are among the most interest- 
ing of the many excellent articles which 
have appeared in that periodical. 

—Professor Eastwick, of Haileybury 
College (hitherto the training school and 
only introductory institution for cadets de- 
siring to enter the English East India Com- 
pany’s service, but which is shortly to be 
discontinued), has translated in full the 
Fables of Pilpay, the oldest, and in Sir 
William Jones’ opinion, the best of fabu- 
lists. Pilpay, however, is a sort of Mrs. 
Harris, or at any rate, a nom de plume for 
one Vishnu Sharman, who appears to have 
been the actual writer. 

—Archbishop WHATELY has risen to the 
dignity of a Proverbialist. A volume of 
Detached Thoughts and Apothegms, is 
published, which moreover is only a First 
Series. Although we cannot expect that 
“a wiser than Solomon is here,” yet, very 
few writers of English have the generalized 
perspicacity of thought, and terseness of 
expression, which are the essence of apo- 
thegmatics, in so high a degree as Arch- 
bishop Whately. 


Frencu.—Among late French publica- 
tions, we observe but two named of any 
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especial interest. Count Raousset DE BouL- 
BON, at leaving France for California, left 
behind him the MS. of a novel called The 
Conversion. On the strength of the ex- 
pectation of a sale from the general inter- 
est felt in the memory of the man, rather 
than from any intrinsic excellence in the 
book, it has since been published. .The hero 
of the tale isa Parisian dandy, who, hav- 
ing become disgusted with the vile and hol- 
low fashionable city life, flees into the pro- 
vinces, becomes converted by a young coun- 
try abbess to a most retrogressive Catholi- 
cism, and is dismissed in peace at the end of 
the book, with his conscience easy in a 
priest’s keeping, and his circumstances easy 
by means of his marriage with an heiress. 
The story is told in the fiery and extrava- 
gantly passionate style which seems proper 
to men like him, of vehement character, 
and great physical strength and activity ; 
but will undoubtedly owe whatever success 
it may enjoy, to the strange fame of its ec- 
centric author. 

—M. Romatn-Cornvt has re-edited the 
Confessions of Madame de la Valliére, 
written by her after her assumption of mo- 
nastic vows, and corrected by Bossver. 
These mournful meditations of a repentant 
court-beauty, furnish a sad but interesting 
picture of the unhappy life and half-regret- 
ful reminiscences of the beautiful Louise. 
The Confessions have heretofore been at- 
tributed to Madame De Lonevevitre,: and 
to Madame De Montespan; but M. Ro- 
MAIN-Cornvt is probably entirely correct 
in his conclusion that Madame De La Vat- 
LueRE is the actual authoress. 


THE FINE ARTS. 

—H. K. Brown's Equestrian Statue 
of Washington.—At length New York is 
to have a worthy statue of Washington, 
erected in a commanding situation—her 
first public work of Art, and that, com- 
missioned, not by the Government of the 
City, but by private citizens. This is, at 
the same time, well, and not well; it is 
certainly weli that the statue of a great 
public benefactor should be the spontaneous 
tribute to his memory of those who reap 
the fruits of his labor ; on the other hand, it 
is not well, that New York, a city of for- 
tunes, should, at this late day, have no pub- 
lic work of Art, whether in Painting, 
Sculpture, or Architecture, to which her 
citizens can point as evidence that the 
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wealth of which the city boasts, is in the 
hands of liberal and highly educated men. 

When we last saw the statue, which is 
the subject of these remarks, Mr. Brown had 
it so far advanced toward completion, that 
portions of the detail were ready to be sent 
to Chicopee for casting. The figure of 
Washington was more complete than that 
of the horse, but still, far from being 
finished, and, indeed, only the action and 
the motives of the statue can be compre- 
hended at present, the detail and the minor 
points of expression and effect, not having 
been, as yet, fully developed. The work is 
of colossal size—we are not able to state 
the exact dimensions—and is noticeable at 
the first glance for its repose of treatment. 
The theory of the statue is, that it repre- 
sents the Prupence of Washington. It is 
not the Soldier, leading the arms of his 
country to battle—nor the General, review- 
ing his troops—nor the President, receiving 
the acclamations of the people—but it is 
the Father of his Country, discerning the 
peculiar dangers that await his children in 
the future; and throwing the whole weight 
of his example and his advice on the side 
of Prudence. It is Washington restraining 
—curbing ; it is a statue of the man, which, 
if it faii to excite enthusiasm, must always 
move to reverent regard. 

Mr. Brown has not thought it necessary 
to excite the admiration of the injudicious, 
by poising the charger on which Wash- 
ington sits, either on his fore feet, or on his 
hind feet. He has better understood his 
art and the natural restrictions of his 
material. He has sought to carry into the 
action as well as into the sentiment of the 
statue, the repose which characterises the 
best works of Sculpture. It is true, that the 
action of Washington is a decided one—he 
lifts his right arm, and stretches out his 
hand with a mingled air of command and 
entreaty—but it is also a continuous action. 
The attitude of the horse expresses restless- 
ness and unwilling submission. He stands 
firmly on three feet, and paws the ground 
impatiently with his right forefoot; his 
head also tosses and frets under his master’s 
curbing rein. The conscious action of 
Washington is directed wholly toward the 
people ; the restraining his horse is involun- 
tary, but it admirably serves the purpose 
of impressing the motive of the statue upon 
the mind. As he represses the impatience 
of the young and mettlesome charger, 80 
would’ he exercise a restraining influence 
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upon a youthful, ardent, and ambitious 
people. 

It is not to be supposed that any par- 
ticular moment in Washington’s life has 
been chosen by the sculptor as the theme 
or subject of his work. On the other hand, 
the artist has not erred by attempting to 
supply a mere portrait statue of the man. 
As we have intimated, it aims to embody 
the Prudence, the Conservatism, which 
characterized Washington as well in his 
private as in his public relations. Wash- 
ington’s life was a life of seltf-restraint. 
His biographers are careful to tell us that 
he never laughed, never moved hastily, 
rarely showed anger—although he enjoyed 
a joke, was an active man in perfect health, 
and of a very quick temper. Albert Durer 
has drawn Fortune, with a goblet in one 
hand, and a bridle in the other. Washing- 
ton lived what Durer drew. All his life he 
held the cup in his hand, but he put the 
bridle upon his desire to taste it, and For- 
tune crowned him with her noblest wreath. 
If, then, he was distinguished. by the pre- 
dominance of one characteristic, it was that 
of self-restraint. And he saw that self- 
restraint was the great want of his country- 
men—that their political and social am- 
bition, unchecked by wisdom, would lead 
them into unnumbered difficulties. 

Washington will stand before us daily in 
the full sunlight, and amid the prosperous 
splendor of our city, for ever preach to us 
the Gospel of Prudence. It is, perhaps, a 
homely lesson; and there are many who 
will find fault with a work of Art for preach- 
ing any other Gospel than that of Beauty 
merely. But it is our conviction that Art 
was meant for more than this—that it can 
serve, and has served, a higher ministry— 
and that in this very work, to seek no 
further for an illustration, the artist has 
wisely seen how poor a substitute for a 
noble motive, and the perpetual inculcation 
of a vital truth would have been even the 
most successful combination of light and 
shade, the grandest draperies, and the most 
masterly display of the profoundest ana- 
tomical knowledge—wrought into marble, 
to win admiration for themselves alone. 

— The Crystalotype—The valuable 
work which, under the name of “The 
World of Art and Industry, an Illustrated 
Record of the Great Exhibition,” did our 
designers, engravers and the publisher so 
much credit, appears under a new name, 
which it derives from the addition of a 
number of fine photographs or crystalotypes, 
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representing some of the pieces of sculp- 
ture exhibited in the New York Crystal 
Palace. These make the work much more 
valuable. The “Flora,” by Crawford, is a 
treasure indeed, and “the Sleeping Chil- 
dren” has a tender beauty of its own. 
“The Soldier's Son,” and “ the Industrious 
Girl,” please children old and young, but 
they are scarcely so pretty in these photo- 
graphic copies, as in the marble originals. 
They lose none of their naturalness, how- 
ever, in this style of reproduction. 

—The December number of “ The Illus- 
trated Magazine of Art,” had a valuable 
article describing the fresco of Raphael in 
Florence, discovered in 1842, and finally 
identified in 1845. This article is illus- 
trated with several wood-cuts; a sketch of 
the whole composition—serving to show the 
arrangement of the figures—and seven of 
the heads, admirably drawn to a large 
scale. The head of Christ is seen to be of 
a very noble type—and although the con- 
ception leans to beauty rather than to 
power, it is far from being deficient in 
strength and manliness. This one article, 
with its illustrations, is well worth more 
than the price of the whole subscription to 
the magazine, which is one of the most 
valuable serial publications that we have. 

— The Crayon.—The first number of 
this long-promised, and, as we believe, 
anxiously looked for, Art Journal, was pub- 
lished on the 3d January.. We regret that 
the early day on which we are obliged to 
go to press, will postpone the utterance of 
our New Year welcome to the handsome 
stranger, until the first of March, when 
several numbers will have been issued, and 
judged by the public. But we will say our 
“say,” nevertheless, and let our good in- 
tentions make amends. 

“The Crayon” is beautifully printed, on 
clear white paper, and has a quiet elegance 
about it, which is very pleasant to contem- 
plate. It would be unfair to attempt any 
judgment of its merits at this early stage— 
and with so substantial a beginning, every- 
thing that is good may be hoped for. 

We need such a Journal as “ The Crayon,” 
without any question, and there never has 
been a better time for starting it than the 
present. With its very reasonable sub- 
scription price—three dollars by the year, 
and it is published every week-—with its 
clear paper and print—there is no reason 
why its publication should not be a success- 
ful undertaking. At the same time, it 
ought to be always remembered that the 
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American people cannot be expected to 
respond cordially to any periodical treating 
of the Fine Arts, which has not a sterling 
common sense for its animating principle. 
This seemingly commonplace basis of treat- 
ment is not inconsistent with the highest 
standard. It only claims that if there is a 
good reason for anything asserted or denied, 
that reason ought to be clearly and intelli- 
gently given. We have been bullied long 
enough by amateurs and connoisseurs. We 
are tired of being kicked by Mr. Ruskin 
and his peers, and demand that we should 
be treated as gentlemen and men. Will the 
Crayon help us to what we want ? 
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Nors.—The letter from a correspondent on the affairs of the Smithsonian Institution, which appeared in 
our last number, being given mercly as an ew-parte statement of opinion on the topics under consideration, 
and from a respectable source, was printed without careful scrutiny. We take no part in the controversy— 
t will regret, as we do, the admission of one paragraph, at 


least, grossly and unnecessarily offensive to the memory of Smithson.—Epitor. 
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